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“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GUD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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aa “AT THE END OF THE PASSAGE.” 
, BY W. E. HENLEY. 
CoME by my bed 
What time the gray ghost shrieks and flies: 
Take in your hands my head, 
7 And look, O look, into my fading eyes: 
aq And, by God’s grace, 
a Even as he sunders body and breath, 
Imposed upon them in the act of death 
The shadow of your face 
Shall pass with me into the run 
Of the Beyond, and I shall keep and save 
Your beauty, as it used to be, 
An absolute part of me, 
Lying there dead and done 
Far from the sovran bounty of the sun 
Down in the grisly colonies of the Grave. 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
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THE GENTLE GHOST OF JOY. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 














A LITTLE while ago you knew not I was I— 
A little while ago I knew not you were you— 
Now the swift hours have run by 
And all the world is new. 
I hear the young birds sing 
In the rosy light of morn; 
Like them I could take wing, 
And sing as newly born. 


A little while from now I shall be far away— 
A little while from now your face [ shall not see— 
But within my heart a ray 
To light the dark will be. 
Do you not know that pain 
So sad, so sweet, so coy, 
That comes, and comes again, 
The gentle ghost of Joy? 





Ah, that shall dwell with me, 
When your face I do not see! 


Boston, Mass. 
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ASLEEP. 


BY ERNEST WHITNEY. 














WHEN first we heard in early spring 
The tender, plaintive bluebird sing, 
She fell asleep while listening. 


A slumber dreamless, calm and deep, 
O’er all her senses seemed to creep. 
Day after day she holds her sleep. 


We laid her, for her restful. hours, 
Within the fairest of her bowers 
‘Where brightest grew her chosen flowers. 





The green grass o’er her threw his cloak, 
Above her bed the crocus woke, 
A hundred buds in blossom broke. 


The little birds she loved so well 
Sing softer for a peaceful spell 
That round her pillow seems to dwell. 
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Soft summer breezes murmur nigh, 
The crickets chirp there drowsily, 
All Nature sings her lullaby. 


Her-slumber is too sweet to break, 

She cannot know life’s wrong and ache, 

And yet—O would that she could wake! 
COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL. — 
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THE WORK FOR THE INDIANS. 





BY MERRILL E. GATES, LL.D., 


PRESIDENT AMHERST COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN U. 8. BOARD oF INDIAN 
COMMISEZONERS. 





Our Government tents upon the political axiom that 
all men have equal right to protection from the law. 
Our Christian faith centers in the Person and Teaching 
of the Divine Master, who has taught us that all men are 
brothers, sons of One who is our Father; and that we 
who are strong ought to bear the burdens of the weak: 
When a Christian people under such a Government, at 
the close of a century of prosperous national life, stands 
face to face with the record of our nation in the dealings 
with the two less favored races with which we have come 
into close relations, the Negroes and the Indians, who 
does not feel ashamed of our record? Nothing less than 
generous Christian service can begin to discharge the 
debt we owe them. That we teach them to help them- 
selves is demanded of us. And we who love ‘‘ Him who 
hath loved us” and who loves them,must feel that to teach 
them, and to lead them to Christ, who is the heart and 
the source of our civilization, is with us a foremost 
Christian duty. 

The American Missionary Association has led the way, 
in this work for the races, whom in our greed for cotton 
and our greed of land, we have so bitterly wronged. It es- 
tablishes schools and churches for Negroes, schools and 
churches for the poor whites (whom, by indirection, 
slavery cursed as deeply as it cursed the Negroes), and 
schools and churches for the Indians, who have been 
tossed westward, from the Atlantic toward the Pacitic, on 
the crest of the westward-rolling waves of white settlers, 
as the driftwood is tossed by the incoming tide-waves. 
Right nobly have the heroic workers of this pioneer 
society sought to redeem our land and our nation from 
something of the curse pronounced upon the peoples who 
love not justice but oppression, who defraud of their 
lands the helpless and give them neither protection of 
law nor light of the Gospel. 

The work for the Indian is, in a peculiar sense, work 
for the heathen who are ‘‘at our door.” They have an 
especial claim upon us. The true ‘sons of the soil,” the 
most distinctively American people within our bounda- 
ries, until this last decade we have made it impossible 
for them to receive protection from our laws. We have 
herded them in crime-sodden reservations. We have 
pauperized them by rations dealt out as a premium upon 
laziness. We have cut them off from civilization, shut 
them out from citizenship, and left them untaught and 
unaided. We have retained in our treasury millions of 
money by our own treaties due to them for the education 
of their children. And we have been readier to spend 
ten millions to fight them than one million to teach 





them, 


All this is changing. Over 20,000 Indians have re- 
ceived allotments of land; over 16,000 are already citi- 
zens of the United States. The Government provides 
school accommodations for nearly 20,000 Indian chil- 
dren, and the extension of civil service regulations over 
part of the service gives hope of permanency of tenure 
for faithful officials, and thus of permanency in reform 
methods. 

But the call to our churches to support and enlarge 
their Christian work among the Indians, by these changes 
is rendered still more imperative. These are the years 
in which the surroundings and the standards of civilized 
life are to be fixed for these people; and they will begin 
civilized life as Christians, or without Christian help and 
Christian institutions, as the Christian people of our land 
are faithful or unfaithful to this opportunity. 

All the testimony from the field is encouraging. 
When in Dakota a year ago war applied to the principles 
and the life of the Indians the sternest tests known, from 
all sides comes evidence that, as a rule, the Christian 
Indians remained stedfast, loyal and blameless. ‘‘In no 
Indian village where there has been active Christian 
work for any length of time, did any large number join 
the hostiles,” is the testimony from many centers. And 
the demand that we send more teachers and preachers to 
show them the true Messiah, is pathetically enforced by 
the painful effects of their delusion touching the Deliv- 
erer whom they vainly expected. Our ‘‘ missionary 
bishop,” the Rev. Thomas L. Riggs, at the risk of his life 
leading a little party of Christian Indians seventeen days 
after the fight, ‘‘to bury the dead,” opened the way to 
many hearts as he showed forth the spirit of our Master; 
and the last report of the Chairman of the American 
Missionary Association’s Committee on Indian Education 
says that ‘‘the way is open for the éstablishment of sever- 
‘al large churches on the Standing Rock Agency.” The 
work opensin Alaska. The demand is pressing for schools 
and churches among the Apaches, the Navajos and the 
Crows. 

Will not the supporters of the American Missionary 
Association carry forward still more generously this 
work? On the roll of New England’s missionaries to the 
Indians stand the sainted names of David Brainerd and 
Jonathan Edwards. The work begun in the East goes on 
in the West. Our work at Santee Agency, at Ponca 
Agency, at the Cheyenne River Agency, at Rosebud, at 
Standing Rock, at Fort Berthold, at Skokomish and in 
Alaska, in its statistics enrolls 9 churches, 12 schools, 85 
missionaries and teachers, 500 church members, 15 theo- 
logical students, nearly 900 pupils in normal, grammar, 
intermediate and primary grades, and over 1,300 Sunday- 
school scholars. 

As a member of the committee named at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Association to bring this important 
work before the churches, may I not urge the need of 
more frequent and effective presentation of this work, 
which has so peculiar a claim upon us, until by our help 
the American Indian shall become only an Indian Amer- 
ican, Christianized at heart and in his home life—a 
worthy citizen? 


A QUESTION OF PROPORTION. 





BY ANNA L. DAWES, 





Without attempting to settle the Indian question 
scientifically, it is possible to see that certain needs are 
prominent above others. The first question is, therefore, 
a question of proportion, which of these needs can be 
left out for the present. At the last Mohonk Conference 
it appeared from the official statistics that four-fifths of 
the whole body of Indians are already self-supporting, 
and the other one-fifth, who still live upon rations, are 
largely upon unproductive land where even white set- 
tlers require Government aid for necessary irrigation. 
Moreover, to many of these ration-eating Indians, we are 
bound by treaty until such time as civilization and 
shame persuade them to choose a better way. It ap- 
peared also that nearly two-thirds of the Indian children 
are in school, a larger proportion than in most Eastern 
States. It was reported that all employés, with the ex- 
ception of a few minor officers, whom it was desirable to 
bring under civil service rules, had been so placed already. 
The allotment of land was proceeding with great ra- 
pidity, and in the matter of law there were already pro- 
visions of law.and courts sufficient to cover any present 
need of the Indian, 
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Looked at, therefore, as a question of elimination we 
find the political condition of the Indian practically set- 
tled, but the Indian himself in large measure too igno- 
rant to take advantage of that settlement; we find him 
possessed of a large amount of legal rights and respon- 
sibilities under the law, but without that education in 
these rights ard responsibilities that will enable him to 
take advantage of the law and the courts provided for 
him; we find him already come into possession of prop- 
perty but without the knowledge of how to use it; we 
find him set down in the midst of a civilization requiring 
astruggle for survival, but himself still a barbarian. 
Evidently his needs are already met to a considerable 
degree so far as legislative and political action can meet 
them; but the individual cannot take advantage of this 
new condition, because of his lack of preparation for it. 
The first need of the Indian is evidently the building up 
of the individual Indian, or, in other words, individual 
education. 

The Indian problem gains greatly in difficulty because 
it is so complex. It is not yet understood that every 
tribe differs from every other tribe, that Apaches are not 
Sioux, nor Pueblos like the Nez Perces; but it is true 
that in a peculiar manner and to an extraordinary extent 
the red men are differentiated. Some measure of civili- 
zation or education, or some special native force and abil- 
ity has constantly pushed individuals or families far be- 
yond their fellows. Education needs to be individual, 
and this to a much greater extent than among the whites. 
And likewise it must be the education of the whole being 
—the hands, the mind, the spirit—in daily living, in 
books and in character. But the present tendency is 
toward a universal education. We desire to educate all 
the Indians, and we propose to do it by a universal and 
therefore an elaborate system, which can be managed 
from one center. This both fails to meet the wants of 
a people so varied in their needs, and fails, in large meas- 
ure, to give that special training in character so pe- 
culiarly necessary and important in this case, and there- 
fore it does not meet the whole difficulty. It will be 
answered that the Government cannot do more or other- 
wise; that a universal and, as we may say, indiscriminate 
system is ali that it is possible for a Government to un- 
dertake. TothisI agree. But this is not enough for the 
Indian. The race is in its childhood as well as the pupil, 
and individualizing is absolutely and obviously necessary 
for the red child whatever may be true of the white. 
Each Indian needs all kinds of education, and needs to 
begin at a different point. As a race he needs more 
schools and more teachers, and more constant teaching 
in proportion to his numbers than does the white man. 

And at this point, while we are joining in the outcry 
against national parsimony, we are suddenly confronted 
with the accusation, ‘‘ Thou art the man.” For the Gov- 
ernment cannot be asked to give him this special and 
particular and individualized education. In the change 
from the despotic paternalism of the past to the inde- 
pendence of coming citizenship much has been lost as 
well as gained; the opportunity to do good, as well as the 
chance to do evil. For good or for ill, the Government 
cannot take care of the Indian as it has done. We who 
are over-ready to criticise its methods or berate its apathy 
refuse to see that the crime is our own. It is for us to 
supply the superabundant teaching, it is for us to supply 
the special training of character the red man needs so 
much. It is time for us to realize that the Government 
has of necessity given up its chance to do this in giving 
up the old control and supervision, and we must take up 
the work. Mission schools, mission churches, mission 
houses, missionaries themselves, are the real solution of 
the Indian problem, and we need to pour them out like 
water; we must do it if we would do anything practical 
for the Indian. It is not the Government which is chiefly 
neglecting the Indian; st is the Church. 

Take an objective illustration of this fact. Noone 
questions the value of the work done by General 
Armstrong at Hampton or by the American Missionary 
Association at Santee, nor the staying qualities of that 
education when the returned student goes back to the 
sheltering care of a missionary station. Suppose the 
work of such schools was multiplied by ten. Suppose 
there were ten times as many Baptist schools in the 
Indian Territory; suppose there were ten such schools as 
that of the Misses Macbeth among the Nez Perces; sup- 
pose we had ten Bishop Hare’s among the Sioux, and so 
on in like measure, and suppose the educated Indian 
found ten times as many missionary stations, as centers 
of light, to uphold them in their new ways of living. 
What would become of the Indian problem! Yet ten- 
fold is so small a proportionate increase as to shame the 
pen which writes it. Christian education—a great 
advance in missionary effort for the Indian is his princi- 
pal need to-day, and the plain duty of the Church. 

This duty is leid upon the Congregational denomina- 
tion even more heavily than elsewhere, because its mis- 
sions are chiefly among the Sioux, one of the fiercest and 
most dangerous of the tribes, but the tribe which feels 
more immediately the pressure of civilization than any 
other, and a race of the highest qualities in all direc- 
tions. Brave and able, with both force and power of 
character, their statesmen are the admiration of our 
rulers, their warriors the dread of our armies. Yet, 
more than most, they respond to the devotion and sacri- 
fice of the missionaries who have given their lives to 








this people. We are under an imperative national 
necessity of civilizing this tribe, we are under a Chris- 
tian bond to save it. We have begun the work with 
extraordinary success, and this work the American 
Missionary Association has particularly on its heart. 

What wil the Congregational Church do about it? 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


BY SECRETARY M. E. STRIEBY, D.D. 








The two best abused men in New York fifty years ago 
were Arthur and Lewis Tappan; yet they were honest 
and honorable in their dealings, prominent and prosper- 
ous merchants and earnest Christians, active in duty 
and giving with more than usual liberality to benevolent 
enterprises in Church and Mission work. But they were 
abolitionists. For this they were slandered and ostra- 
cized. Twenty thousand dollars was offered at New 
Orleans for the seizureof Arthur Tappan. The house of 
Lewis Tappan was broken open by the mob, the furni- 
ture carried to the street and burned. The store of Ar- 
thur Tappan, on Pearl Street, one of the largest in the 
city, was threatened for several days by the mob; but it 
was barricaded, and Mr. Tappan with his thirty or forty 
clerks were within well armed. When at length the at- 
tack was about to be made by battering the door open 
with a lamppost, some one in the crowd shouted out: 
‘“*The Tappans are armed and will shoot.” The mob ex- 
ercised the ‘“‘ better part of valor,” and retired. Of those 
clerks, some became prominent merchants. A few sur- 
vive, and among these Henry C. Bowen, Esq., whose 
declaration ‘‘ We sell our goods and not our principles ” 
had a decided significance at that time. 

The Tappans were most active and influential in the 
founding and early support of the American Missionary 
Association. They had been previously the foremost in 
rescuing and defending the Amistad captives and in send- 
ing them back to Africa, their native country, with mis- 
sionaries, thus starting the Mendi Mission. Arthur Tap- 
pan was for many years Vice President and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Association, and Lewis 
Tappan was for nineteen years its Treasurer, rendering 
active service but never receiving compensation. 

The Association was a missionary society with strong 
antislavery convictions. Its constitution debarred slave- 
holders from life membership and refused to receive the 
known fruits of slave labor. Probably the danger was 
not imminent that slaveholders would seek life member- 
ship or proffer their money; but the declaration of prin- 
ciple was important all the same. The contributions to 
the Association were small at first, coming largely from 
the few abolitionists who were found in the churches of 
the various denominations at the North. Yet the Asso- 
ciation entered with vigorinto its work. It had missions 
among the North American Indians and abroad in Africa, 
Siam, West India Islands and the Sandwich Islands. It 
had home missions in the West and among the white 
people of the South—preaching everywhere an anti- 
slavery gospel. 

But the providential significance of the Association’s 
existence was not fully revealed until the slaves began to 
come forth from their house of bondage. It was then 
recognized on all hands as having been specially fitted to 
carry forward the work of educating these forthcoming 
millions. It entered upon its duties with alacrity. In 
the first year of the War it sent teachers into the South, 
established at Hampton the first Freedmen’s school in 
America, and followed the steps of the army with 
schools which were crowded with the old and the young, 
the male and the female, eager to master the alphabet 
that they might reach the Bible. At one time nearly 
forty thousand scholars were taught. 

But it was soon found that systematic efforts were 
needed to prepare the teachers and preachers for the 
masses; and in 1867 churches began to be organized 
among the colored people, and normal and graded 
schools and institutions with an outlook toward the 
college and theological schools were established. Noth- 
ing seemed to deter its onward progress. Even in the 
dark days of the Ku Klux outrages more teachers were 
sent to the South than previously, and the work as- 
sumed definite proportions on solid foundations. Hun- 
dreds of well-educated ministers and thousands of thor- 
oughly trained teachers have been sent forth during 
the last quarter of a century. The people have been 
stimulated to the buying of land and the building of 
houses, to the beautifying of their homes and to a no- 
bler Christian life. 

When this great work among the emancipated slaves 
came upon the Associaton, it prepared itself for its 
more vigorous prosecution by giving up largely its In- 
dian missions, and, in 1883, surrendered its work in for- 
eign lands. But as time rolled on and the work in the 
South had taken settled form, the renewed and urgent 
claims of the Indian commanded the attention of the 
Association; and it is now doing a larger work among 
them than formerly. 

The mountaineers of the South, so long neglected, and 
yet so promising as a field of labor, have called forth a 
renewal and enlargement of the effort among that peo- 
ple, and a prosperous and growing Church work is car- 
ried forward. The Chinamen on the Pacific Slope, suf- 
fering as they do from persecution and race prejudice, 





have moved the sympathies of the Association; and a 
large and successful work in education and evangeliza- 
tion is carried on among them—reacting already on 


‘China by the sending of missionaries from among the 


converted Chinese, and in gifts of money from their 
amazing liberality. 

But this expansion of the work does not divert atten- 
tion from the chosen and largest field of the Associa- 
tion’s efforts—the colored people of the South. In this, 
the Association was not only the first to enter, but has 
been the largest in its number of workers and in the re- 
sults achieved. Of its success we are glad to quote from 
the words of one who is perhaps better qualified to judge 
than any other man in the nation—the Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, formerly representing our Guvernment as Minis- 
ter to Spain, and now acting as Secretary of the Peabody 
and Slater Funds. In a recent letter, Dr. Curry says: 

‘‘T am glad always and everywhere to bear testimony to 
the efficiency and success of the work which the American 
Missionary Association has done and is doing for the eleva- 
tion of the colored people of the South. 1 do not know any 
agency outside of the public school system which has been 
more beneficial in that direction than that Association.” 

New York Crry, 


WORK OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH FOR THE 
'  FREEDMEN. 


BY SECRETARY J. T. GIBSON. 


The Presbyterian Church, North, works for the Freed- 
men through its Board of Missions for Freedmen. Dur- 
ing the year ending April ist, 1892, this Board has com- 
missioned about 400 missionaries, 175 of whom are regu- 
larly ordained ministers; it has aided 3800 churches, 
maintained 80 parochial schools and 14 boarding schools 
of different grades. There are in these churches more 
than 16,000 communing members, and in the Sabbath- 
schools more than 20,000 scholars, while the parochial 
and boarding schools have enrolled about 12,000 pupils. 

Of all the Board’s institutions for the higher education 
of young men, Biddle University, at Charlotte, N. C., 
ranks first. The University has an excellent college 
building, and good dormitories, situated in a beautiful 
oak grove, about one mile from Charlotte. With a fac- 
ulty numbering eleven, all of whom are Negroes except 
one, the University offers to young men excellent facili- 
ties for a thorough course in the classics, in the arts and 
sciences. in theology, and in the most important indus- 
tries, especially printing, carpentering, shoemaking and 
farming. The number of students enrolled this year ex- 
ceeds 200. 

Of all the Board’s institutions for the higher education 
of young women Scotia Seminary, at Concord, N.C., 
and Mary Allen Seminary, at Crockett, Tex., stand in 
the first rank. In each of these institutions there are 
now more than 250 boarding students. Scotia is the 
older of the two and has for years been sending forth 
streams of blessing into the schools, churches and homes 
of the South; and, with a new building just dedicated, is 
prepared to do greater and better work in the future. 
These institutions provide full literary, musical and in 
dustrial courses. The musical department is self-sus- 
taining from tuition, and many of the pupils support 
themselves entirely with the exception of paying tuition. 
The total expense, to the Presbyterian Church, of keep- 
ing these 500 girls in these two institutions for one year, 
is about $15,000. This does not include estimate for 
rent of buildings, but does pay salaries of teachers and 
all running expenses except what the girls pay. A 
year’s Christian education in one of our very best insti- 
tutions, therefore, only costs the Church about $30. 

Space will not permit me to speak at length of our 
other boarding schools; but, beginning in the Indian 
Territory and coming eastward, we have Oak Hill, at 
Wheelock, with 4 teachers and 89 students; Richard 
Allen Institute, at Pine Bluff, Ark., with 7 teachers and 
326 students; Cotton Plant, Ark., with 6 teachers and 

160 students; Monticello, Ark., with 3 teachers and 102 
students; in Georgia, at Augusta, Haines School, with 
10 teachers and 410 pupils, about 40 of whom are board- 
ers; in Tennessee, at Rogersville, Swift Memorial Insti- 
tute, with 4 teachers and 204 students; in South Caro- 
lina, at Aiken, we have Immanuel School, with 8 
teachers and 195 students; at Chester, Brainerd Insti- 
tute, with 11 teachers and 284 students; at Abbeville, 
Ferguson Academy, with 5 teachers and 102 students; 
in North Carolina, at Fravklinton, Albion Academy, 
with 5 teachers and 181 students; in Virginia, we have 
at Amelia Court House, Ingleside, with 8 teachers 
and 158 students. 

The churches, under the care of the Board, are dis- 
tributed from Maryland on the east to the Indian Terri- 
tory on the west. In Virginia we find 20, in North Caro- 
lina more than 100,in South Carolina nearly 100, in 
Georgia 17,in Tennessee 18, in Arkansas 7, in Indian 
Territory 9, with a small number in each State except 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Connected with many of these churches are schools of 
various grades, from the primary parochial school, with 
one teacher, up to such institutions as Wallingsford 
Academy, at Charleston, S. C., with 6 teachers and 230 
pupils; or Beaufort Academy, South Carolina, with 10 
teachers and 558 pupils. These schools are not in any 
sense rivals of the public schools; for they are only 
maintained where there are no public schools, or 
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where the public schools are entirely inadequate to the 
needs of the colored people. This, however, is the con- 
dition in which we find a very large part of the South, 
notwithstanding the advance that has been made in the 
matter of State education. For example, South Carolina 
only spends forty cent® per capita of population for pub- 
lic schools, and a very small fraction of this goes to the 
support of schools for the colored people. The Board 
has nearly completed two new buildings for girls’ 
schools, one at Burkville, Va., and the other, Mary 
Holmes Seminary, at Jackson, Miss. These schools will 
open pext October, and will soon rank with Scotia and 
Mary Allen Seminaries. 

The Board has expended this year not less than $200,- 
000, and sees excellent opportunities for investing more 
than half a million next year. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 


WORK OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. J. R. SLATTERY, 
Rector of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore. 


Just after the War the bishops of our Church met in 
Plenary Council in Baltimore. Among their decrees is a 
pitiful appeal in behalf of the emancipated blacks. In 
the Council of 1884, over which Cardinal Gibbons pre- 
sided, the bishops went a step further, and urged on all 
Superiors of seminaries to foster vocations for the Negro 
missions among the young aspirants for the sanctuary; 
and, what was the crowning act, they instituted an an- 
nual collection to be taken up in all the churches of the 
country for the Indian and Negro Missions. A great im- 
petus, in consequence, has followed, and strenuous efforts 
have been made to win the Negro race to the Catholic 
Church; up to the present time there has been a steady 
growth. 

The above-mentioned collection is intrusted to an epis- 
copal -commission, now composed of Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Ryan and Bishop Kain, of Wheeling, who 
meet on the first Monday in September and disburse it. 
In its last report, the commission announces that on Jan- 
uary Ist, 1891, 21 churches were set apart for the use of 
colored Catholics, with 34 priests in charge. During 
1890, baptism was administered to 4,483 children and 674 
adults, with no report from seven dioceses. By striking 
a fair average from the reports of the others, we may 
put to their credit fully 400 infant baptisms and about 30 
adult. From the same report we learn that in 115 
schools 8,280 children were in attendance; an increase of 
18 schools and 2,187 pupils over the preceding year. 
Over twenty different sisterhoods are in charge of these 
hopefuls, of whom two are composed of colored women 
—the Oblates of Baltimore and the Holy Family Sisters 
of New Orleans. There are, moreover, a foundling asy- 
lum, six orphanages, three industrial schools, a guild for 
servant girls, an academy, and a home for the aged, 
while the Catholic Negroes are put at 152,692, These 
figures are consoling to us, but they are below the mark. 
In many parishes of Maryland, Kentucky and Louisiana, 
the whites and blacks use the same churches. Bishop 
O'Sullivan, of Mobile, in his report, says: 

“There is no church in the diocese for the exclusive use 
of the colored people, altho there are five churches attend- 
ed almost exclusively by them. These churches are in the 
country districts. In Mobile and Pensacola the colored 
Catholics attend the churches together with the whites.” 

Very many Catholic children attend the public schools; 
e. g., in St. Francis Xavier’s Mission for the Negroes, 
Baltimore, some years ago there were upward of a thou- 
sand children (976 the exact figures) between the ages of 
seven and thirteen inclusive; yet the mission schools 
never reached 500. In the country places is this espe- 
cially the case. A few instances of the Church’s prog- 
ress will not be amiss here. In the diocese of Nachi- 
toches, six years ago, no Catholic school existed for the 
Negroes. Bishop Durier, in his last report, writes that 
he has six, adding that ‘‘if the Commission in charge of 
the annual fund keep the ball a-rolling, Catholic educa- 
tion of the Negroes will reach every parish in my dio- 
cese.” 

Speaking of Eastern Kentucky, Bishop Maes, of Co- 
vington, writes: 

“The colored population of Lexington begin to appre- 
ciate fully what is being done for them; and their respect 
for the Catholic Church, its priests and religion is growing 
apace. I confidently expect a great harvest of souls in that 
city and a flourishing congregation where, three years ago, 
there were not half a dozen known colored Catholics. The 
non-Catholic children (over 200) in the school learn the cat 
echism readily. The older ones understand it, and the 
enthusiasm with which they competed for the first place 
and premiums in catechetical examination was indeed 
consoling.”’ 

Bishop Gallagher, of Galveston, says that in his cor- 
ner of Texas 86 adult Negroes received baptism during 
1890 against 23 during 1889, an increase of 63. He con- 
tinues: 

“The work in the interest of the colored race in this 
diocese goes on with encouraging success, notwithstand- 
ing opposition from different directions. We need more 
school room to accommodate all who apply to us for admis- 
sion; parents are now beginning to see the benefits their 
children derive from the schools. The obstacles in the way 
only prove that the work is good, and we hope to be able 


to do more for these poor colored people, if we can but 
obtain the means.”’ 











Dr. Van de Vyver, Bishop of Richmond, writes: 


“We have reason to thank God for the abundant bless- 
ings which in the past year he graciously bestowed upon 
the colored work in Virginia. The past successis a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the future.” 


We have been told that during slavery a Catholic 
slave would command one hundred or se dollars above 
the ordinary price, for the traders knew that such slaves 
had been taught their religion. In fact, Catholic Negroes 
have the same obligations as white Catholics; the same 
catechism to master; the same sacraments to receive; the 
same hierarchy to obey. The Catholic Church has notone 
code of morals for the Negroes and a stricter for the 
whites. Nor does she pretend to sanctify her black 
children by any other channel than she ministers to her 
fairer offspring. Of her power over the blacks a living 
example are the colored sisters of Baitimore. They were 
organized as far back as 1829—the year previous to the 
incorporation of the Maryland branch of the American 
Colonization Society. Their founder was a Father 
Joubert, a Sulpician, whose family, so tradition runs, 
were butchered during the insurrection of the Negroes 
in San Domingo under Toussaint L’Overture. He gave 
his whole fortune to this work, making the start. with 
four of the refugees who to the number of twelve hun- 
dred had fled to Baltimore from San Domingo. It was 
an heroic act of charity. ‘Through good report and ill 
report those good sisters have held on ever since, altho 
often in danger during know-nothing days and through- 
out the War. Albeit they take the vows of religion from 
year to year, and hence are free to leave before every 
renewal, hardly any ever do so. In fact, the present 
mother, a woman fifty-eight years of age, has been fifty- 
three years with them; twelve as a pupil and the rest as 
a sister. 

Bishop Moore, of San Augustine, declares of bis col- 

ored Catholics ‘‘ that the large number of them who fre- 
quent the Sacraments is a source of edification tu stran- 
gers who visit us in winter time.” ‘Nor should we forget 
what Bishop Northrop, of Charleston, pleasantly calls 
“a bright spot in the darkness.” ‘* About fifty miles 
from Charleston there are forty Catholic Negtoes who 
have kept the faith like the Japanese.” They were with- 
out a priest for seventeen years, because of post-bellum 
troubles and the impoverished condition in which the 
War left the Church in South Carolina. Sunday after 
Sunday they assembled in a rude structure which they 
had built, for their church had been burned down dur- 
ing the War, an old patriarch among them taking the 
lead; he also baptized the children and prepared, as best 
he could, the dying. Regularly once a year the old man 
went to Charleston, as of old the sons.of Israel would go 
up to the Lord in Shiloh, and there pleaded the cause of 
his people before the Bishop, Dr. Lynch, now dead, who 
finally was able to send them the priests their yearning 
hearts so long ached for. The Church, which could 
mold the barbaric destroyers of the Roman Empire into 
the nations of Europe, tho long ages were needed for it, 
is sure to bring out whatever good there is in the Negro 
race. The poor people are as yet inswaddling bands and 
have not had time to grow and develop. To sum up, our 
work is beset with many difficulties both from within 
and from without; yet the Catholic Church is directing 
earnestly her energies toward the conversion of the Ne- 
groes. The bishops, three-fourths of whom are not much 
concerned, have officially taken a great initiative in tax- 
ing their dioceses for the work. In Mother Katherine 
Drexel’s community, now numbering upward of thirty, 
is the germ of a great body of missionary women, whose 
efforts will not be hampered with the usual drawback of 
debt. InSt. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, and its feed- 
er, the Epiphany Apostolic College, are seventy young 
men, of whom five are colored, preparing to be priests 
among the Negroes. The Cross is held up before those 
young men and women, who are taught to look forward 
to lives of sacrifice. Only a week or so ago, I got a letter 
from a priest laboring among the colored Mississippians. 
He wrote in great glee that he had succeeded in buying a 
suitable plot for a church; yet in its purchase he spent 
every dollar he could call his own—$3,200. ‘‘ As needy 
yet enriching many; as having nothing and possessing 
all things,” he may well say with St. Paul. Such, too, 
must be the spirit which the vocation to the Negroes 
will demand of all missioners, priests and sisters. The 
odds seem heavy against the Catholic Church, yet we 
feel sure of winning the Negro race to Christ, to country, 
to Heaven. We cannot boast of higher schools, of State 
aid, of millions pouring in upon us; no, we may claim 
self-sacrificing souls. ‘‘ For we dare not match or com- 
pare ourselves with some that commend themselves; but 
we measure ourselves by ourselves and compare ourselves 
with ourselves.” 

Nor will the mission of Holy Church stop here. Some 
providential design overhangs the Negroes of our land. 
And Catholics, fired with the Apostolic spirit, from Car- 
dinal Lavigerie, throwing his soul-loving eye over the 
sands of the African desert to the humblest missionary 
in our own Southland, believe that the work of the Amer- 
ican Negro will find its consummation in Africa; not in- 
deed by Congressional enactments, or colonization 
schemes, but by the outpouring of the Spirit. of God. 
The day, then, is not far distant when Catholic misssion- 





aries, men and women, white and black, will go forth to 


reconquer to religion and civilization the land of St. Au- . 
gustine and St. Cyprian. 4 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND THE 
NEGRO. 


BY SECRETARY J. C. HARTZELL, D.D. 





All the benevolent societies of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for many years have been operating among the 
Negroes of the South. The work of this Church has no 
organic relation in any way to that of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South; nor any of the distinctive 
African Methodist Churches. There are about 250,000 
Negro communicants in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
representing a population of at least one million, which 
looks entirely to the ministry and schools of this Church 
for religious, intellectual and social development. 

The Missionary Society aids in the support of pastors in 
sixteen annual conferences covering the entire South, 
and several States North, and composed almost wholly 
of colored ministers. The annual appropriations to this 
department of the work throughout these several annual 
conferences from the Missionary Society, averages about 
$60,000 a year. These conferences contain about two 
thousand Negro traveling preachers, and the advance in 
all the elements of permanent Church life and growth, 
year by year, is exceedingly encouraging. The Church 
property in lands and buildings owned in the above six- 
teen annual conferences—the titles to which are almost 
exclusively in the hands of local Negro Church boards of 
trustees—amounted in 1889 to $2,969,529. Nearly all 
of this development has been during the past twenty-five 
years. 

The Board of Church Extension of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church makes an annual appropriation of over 
$20,000 to aid in the erection of church buildings among 
the colored people of the South. This sum is scattered 
throughout the whole South, and is given in small 
amounts so as to stimulate the largest possible local help. 
In addition to these donations, in many cases, temporary 
loans are made to local churches. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has built in the sixteen Southern States over 
five thousand new church edifices since the War, and 
more than one-half of these have been among the 
Negroes. 

The Sunday-School Union and Tract Societies, with 
headquarters in New York, aid very largely in the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of Sunday-schools and the 
distribution of religious literature. Special representa- 
tives of these societies hold Sunday-school institutes 
throughout the South for the training of teachers and the 
promotion of Sunday-school organizations and work. 

The educational work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church among both the white and Negro populations of 
the South, is under the direction of the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society. The following is a list 
of the institutions among the colored people. The divi- 
sion of the schools among the colored and white people 
is based upon the mutual preferences of the people them- 
selves. 





INSTITUTIONS AMONG COLORED. PEOPLE. 
3 gf 39 Sse 
COLLEGIATE. 7. ac L as x 
8 §$ 33 BSE 
Se oh me pee 
Central Tennessee College, Nashville, 

WN iio ccacqwatodtiass aceaneoeaeraened 1866 39 «©6613 $125,000 
Clark University, Atlanta, Ga............. 1868 14 457 350,000 
Rust University, Holly Springs, Miss...... 1868 14 2il 55,000 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, S.C...... 1869 19 964 90,000 
New Orleans University, New Orleans, La.1869 20 562 100,000 
Morgan College, Baltimore, Md............ 1872 «16 = «6187 = 100,00 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C........ 1873 7 222 30,000 
Wiley University, Marshall, Tex.......... 1873 10 3387 ~=—- 5,000 
Philander Smith College,Little Rock, Ark.1876 16 334 30,000 
George R. Smith College, Sedalia, Mo. 

(not open past year),..........s.eeeeeeee 1889 30,000 

THEOLOGICAL. 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ce ic cdckerie divas te Cesntenceteperesscenaus 1875 { 79 ~=©100,000 


Biblical Departments are maintained in all the collegiate and 
some of the academic centers. In all, two hundred and thirty-one 
young colored men were instructed in theological studies during 
the year. 


ACADEMIC. 
Haven Academy, Waynesboro, Ga........ 1868 3 184 5,000 
Central Alabama Academy, Huntsville, 

i. set denabumeacwnewnsseewsiate «eee 1870 «640218 6,000 
La Grange Academy, La Grange, Ga...... 1870 3 170 5,000 
Cookman Academy, Jacksonville, Fla... ..1872 9 431 30,000 
Gilbert Academy, Winsted, La............ 1875 17 390 50,000 
Samuel Huston College, Austin, Tex. 

(not opened the past year)..............- 1878 ead 25,000 
Meridian Academy, Meridian, Miss.. 1879 225 5,000 
Morristown Academy, Morristown, Tenn.1881 306 12,000 

10,000 


La Harpe Academy, New Orleans, La..... 1888 
Alexandria Academy, Alexandria, La... ..1889 


2 
8 

Delaware Academy, Princess Anne, Md.. .1888 3 8 
4 





At all the collegiate centers, in addition to teaching 
the regular college courses, there are college prepara- 
tory, normal and English departments. And there are 
also at these centers industrial departments more or less 
largely developed. 

At the institutions at Orangeburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
and Nashville, Tenn., the industrial departments, 
through the joint work of the John F. Slater Fund and 
the Society, have developed to large proportions. Twen- 
ty-six distinct industries are taught to young men and 





women in these centers. 
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At Nashville, Tenn., a School of Mechanic Arts, with 
machinery valued at $20,000, has been established, where 
many forms of industry in iton, brass, etc., are taught. 
The latest triumph-was the building of an astronomical 
outfit for Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis., includ- 
ing a ten-inch telescope sixteen feet long, micrometer, 
clocks, etc. The students did a large part of the work. 
This is a marked illustration of the wonderful progress in 
the onward march in educating the colored youth. In 
that shop students are taught to do all kinds of electro- 
plating in brass, nickel, silver and gold, how to make 
steam engines, how to do gas fitting, etc., etc. 

In the other college centers industrial departments of 
more simple and moderate grade are maintained. 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., has a 
course of study equal to that of our Northern theological 
seminaries. And, through the generous gifts of the 
founder whose name the institution bears, before his 
death, and provisions made in his will, the institution 
will, in a few years, have an endowment of from three 
hundred and fifty to five hundred thousand dollars. Its 
grounds and buildings are ample, and the institution 
takes its place among the well-endowed and well-located 
theological seminaries ef the Church. 

The contributions received from all sources by this 
society during the past four years amount to $981,159.44. 
This is an increase over the preceding four years of 
$357,159.18. Of this amount fully two-thirds has gone 
into the educational work of the Church among the col- 
ored people. 

The thirst for knowledge among our colored people 
knows no abatement. Parents are making greater sac- 
rifices than ever to help their children, and the number 
of young men and women who are making heroic sacri- 
fices to keep themselves in school is increasing continu- 
ally. 

With her 256,000 Negro communicants, representing a 
population of at least 1,000,000; with her institutions of 
jearning centrally located throughout the whole South, 
in the midst of sixteen well-organized annual confer- 
ences, in which these million people dwell; with her en- 
thusiasm and hope, born of the profound conviction that 
her work among the Negro populations of the South is of 
the Lord, the Methodist Episcopal Church will go for- 
ward, side by side with other branches of the universal 
Catholic Church, until our Afro-American population, 
with all the peoples of America and of the world, are 
redeemed. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND 
THE NEGRO. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. T. W, DUDLEY, D.D., 
Bishop of Kentucky. 








In replying to your question as to what the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is doing for the education of the 
Negro, I am tempted to answer—‘“‘ Nothing,” even as 
the lecturer began his discourse upon the snakes of Ire- 
land with the statement, ‘‘There are no snakes in Ire- 
land.” So black is the gross darkness of these people, 
and so few and feeble are the torchlights which we as a 
Church have kindled for its enlightenment, that to the 
man who feels resting upon his conscience the obligation 
to make them know the only true God and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent, our efforts hitherto seem to be as 
nothing. But, as requested by you, I will give you such 
statistics as I have been able to gather, and can set forth 
in such brief space as you have placed at my disposal. 
May the story help to arouse the conscience of all Ameri- 
cans, Protestant Episcopalians, and every other sort of 
Christians, to recognize their failure and their duty to 
educate and evangelize these millions of our fellow- 
citizens! 

From the Report of the Commission of the Protestant 
Episcopal. Church for work among the colored people, 
submitted to the Missionary Council at Detroit, last 
October, I glean the facts which I present. 

We have in the sometime slave States of the Union, in 
Kansas and in Illinois, 125 Sunday-schools, with 660 
teachers, and 9,557 pupils. "We have 61 day schools, with 
120 teachers and 4,734 pupils. We have 25 industrial 
schools, with 98 teachers and 1,460 pupils... We have 
8 normal and divinity schools, with 13 teachers, and 
with 160 normal pupils and 31 divinity pupils. Such 
is the beggarly account of our endeavor to do our 
part in the greatest work ever set before any part of 
Christendom. 

But if we may look at your question in another light, 
and read your ‘“‘what” as equivalent to qualis rather 
than quantus, if I may say a word in reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What sort of work is the Protestant Episcopal 
Church doing for the education of the Negro” then my 
answer may be more hopeful, and one which I can write 
with less dissatisfaction. 

First, I would say that all of our day schools and our 
industrial schools are in large measure Sunday-schools, 
in that therein moral education is emphasized above all 
other departments of training; and therefore that few 
tho they be, these schools are doing much for the real 
education of this race. In every parish school, almost 
without exception, the day’s work is begun by the 
Church’s Office of Prayer, which by the very daily itera- 
tion of forms of soundest words fastens moral truths in 
the least tenacious intelligence. The Creeds and the 





Catechism are part of every day’s instruction, those bun- 
dles of religious truths so compactly put together as to 
be portable by the least intellectual strength. And so 
our children go away having learned, in such shape as 
not easily to be forgotten, the lesson of what a man must 
believe and must do to his soul’s health. 

Of our normal and divinity schools, small in number 
of pupils, unendowed, ill provided with proper appli- 
ances for their work, yet can I say that they have done 
and are doing good work for God and for the Negro 
race. From St. Augustine’s Normal School and Colle- 
giate Institute, at Raleigh, N. C., which was incorpo- 
rated in 1867 and opened in January, 1868, have gone 
forth at least 500 teachers; and there about 20 colored 
clergymen have received their training wholly or in 


From the Bishop Payne Divinity and Industrial 
School (naméd in honor of .our first missionary bishop 
to Africa) at Petersburg, Va,, have come 19 colored min- 
isters, and a large number of teachers, while be it ob- 
served in both these schools there is opportunity for in- 
struction of boys and girls, and men and women, in the 
money-getting arts of life. In my judgment this indus- 
trial feature is of perhaps supreme importance for the 
enabling of educated Christian Negro men and women to 
have other callings in life than those of the preacher or 
teacher. 

I may not fail to mention even in this brief sketch, and 
I trust that my doing so may not be considered invidious, 
the St. Paul Normal and Industrial School, at Law- 
renceville, Vt., because it has been founded and is gov- 
erned by a colored man (the Rev. James S. Russell). The 
catalog of the current session contains a roll of 76 under- 
graduates in attendance, with an additional class of 8 
post-graduates pursuing a higher course. 

Hoffman Hall, at Nashville, Tenn., and King Hall, 
at Washington, D. C., are our latest ventures in 
the way of educational institutions. Both are designed 
to be divinity schools in which shall be offered theologi- 
cal training of highest grade, but training specially 
adapted to the condition of the man who is to become a 
minister and of the people to whom he is to minister. 

My alloted space is more than filled already. What 
are we doing for the education of the Negro? Alas! but 
little in quantity; but I trust that little is of good quality. 
We are laboring to develop in those who are brought un- 
der the influence of the Church—first character, second, 
character, third, character. We are trying to teach them 
that ‘‘ the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” 
and that all knowledge and all art is valuable only as it 
helps to develop manhood and womanhood such as was 
manifested in the Only-begotten Son of God. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


A LOOK AT THE MISSIONS AMONG THE CHINESE 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 





BY SECRETARY A. F. BEARD, D.D. 





I have often read of mission work among the Chinese 
in California. The letters of converted Chinese and 
correspondence with their missionaries were not un- 
familiar. All of this, however, had failed to convey to 
me any sufficient idea of the characteristics or far-reach- 
ing influences of our missions on theshores of the Pacific 
among the Mongolians. ¢ 

We have seen on the eastern side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains our own Chinese Sunday-school work, and have 
marked the excellent endeavors of some of our churches. 
We have piously quoted Scripture to our Pacific breth- 
ren, and preached our homilies at them in their failure 
to recognize the mysterious Providence which has 
inundated them with thousands of pagans. When we 
have been told by them that the ways of the Chinese are 
peculiar, we have exhorted them that this is no reason 
why their ways should be so. 

Nevertheless one must visit the ‘‘ China-towns” of the 
Pacific Coast to realize the full significance and urgency 
of the demand that Chinese immigration shall not be- 
come Chinese invasion. One must see the paganism with 
its corruptions and degradations which is rooted in the 
habit and thought of centuries, and how firmly it plants 
itself in the midst of our modern civilization; must see 
for himself the Chinese houses, the Chinese markets and 
shops, the Chinese theaters.and places of worship, the 
horrible images of their deities; must see how vile and 
apparently hopeless their paganism is which aggressively 
crowds upon our civilization, before he can appropriately 
lecture his Western brethren, who do not want any more 
of China in America, and before he can duly take hold 
of the greatness of our missions among this pagan peo- 

le. 
; It is not altogether strange that those who come in 
daily contact with this alien people should feel that 
little can be done for them. Let us remember that there 
are thousands of people in the city of New York who 
think that little can be done for the Italians who have 
swarmed here. But the pleasantest sight on the shores 
of the setting sun is the manifested faith, which, while 
it may not welcome the incoming of pagans, has not 
failed to see in it a great missionary opportunity. 

Nothing can be more striking than to take an inspec- 
tion of the various ‘‘China-towns” in San Francisco, 
Oakland, Santa Cruz, Fresno, Santa Barbara, Los An- 
geles and Sacramento after nightfall, and then to step 





into the night schools of Chinese pupils in the mission 
buildings. It is an experience never to forget, this illus- 
tration of the power of Christ in the souls of men. 
Christians have been obliged to ask themselves, With 
what consistency can. we send the Gospel to China dense 
with paganism of this sort, if we cannot do something 
for it in the sight of our own church spires? How can 
we hope to convert China’s millions in the land of Con- 
fucius, if we cannot save those who hear our own church 
bells in the land of Christ? It may be these pagans are 
here ‘‘ that the works of God may be made manifest.” 
Hence these mission houses are crowded with disciples, 
singing our hymns, praying to God in the love and grace 
of Christ, and reading the Bible. To go from pagan to 
Christian China in an hour, is like Heaven after an hour 
in perdition. 

I have rarely been in meetings of greater devotion, or 
where the readiness to pray, or to testify to the love of 
Christ, was more general. 

Few of our churches probably have yet realized the 
magnitude of this work. Here are already a thousand 
church members, of whom the California pastors say, 
that in all respects they are as intelligent in their Chris- 
tian hope, as consistent in their Christian work, as faith- 
ful in their Christian life as any other equal number 
taken at random from the membership of the churches. 
Said Dr. Pond, who labors with them: ‘In stability, in 
zeal, in liberality, they compare well with the Christians 
of our own or any other race.” 

Certainly if their church collections are any measure 
of consecration, that these one thousand converted 
Chinese contributed the last year from their wages $6,000 
for missions, and that the church members of a single 
church gave: $3,000 for missions, is very eloquent testi- 
mony. Nota few from their number have already re- 
turned to China as missionaries, and are largely sustain- 
ed by Chinese Christians converted in California. More 
than one hundred of these Chinese converts have enter- 
ed the different colleges in Hongkong and Canton. 
Many of these are studying for the ministry. Above 
thirty of them occupy positions as pastors, missionaries, 
evangelists and colporters. The story of Joe Jet, a mem- 
ber of Dr. McLean’s Congregational church in Oakland, 
and his wonderful work in China, where the Christian 
Chinese remaining in California have returned him, is a 
chapter in the Acts of the Apostles. The work of Jee. 
Gam is not second to it in interest, zeal and fruitfulness. 

Here then, on our own shores, is a mission work of 
boundless possibilities. In Christianizing the Chinese in 
America we are really doing for the millions in China. 
These are home: and foreign missions blended, at short 
range, under our own eye and at smallest possible cost. 
Itis one of the marvels of the kingdom of God that 
paganism has thus been led to enter our doors that it 
may take back our Christian faith to a land of 400,000,- 
000 of pagan people. Among its several great problems 
the American Missionary Association has scarcely one 
with greater issues than this. 

New York City. 


FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BY THE REV. WOLCOTT CALKINS, D.D. 





June 10th, 1891, twenty years after the Jubilee Singers 
began to sing for their Alma Mater, I looked out for the 
first time from the piazza of their Jubilee Hall, over the 
university grounds. Yale College, when I entered in 
1852, had only one building equal to this. Ata cost of 
$150,000 these emancipated slaves, under the care and 
with the aid of the American Missionary Association, 
had erected a commanding edifice, 145 by 128 feet, five 
stories in hight, with all the conveniences of water, 
steam and gas, in the elegant dormitories and banquet- 
ing hall. This home of learning and refinement, replac- 
ing the fortress which conquered their liberation, was 
accomplished in 1876. 

In front of this, and on the right, stood Livingstone 
Missionary Hall, dedicated in 1882. The first contribu- 
tion for this was also received by the Jubilee Singers 
from a daughter of David Livingstone, and it was com- 
pleted by a gift of $60,000 from Mrs. Stone, of Walden, 
Mass. In this building I found an ample chapel, library. 
laboratory, lecture rooms and offices, in addition to 
sixty-six dormitories and living rooms. 

Near by was the workshop for training in the me- 
chanic arts. It is a modest building, without machin- 
ery. The plan of the university is to train mechanics in 
handwork and to make products of the shop meet the 
expenses of this department. 

Just off the grounds, embracing twenty-five acres 
which belong to the university, is the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School. I noticed with much interest a chair of 
state in the little chapel, reserved for the President of 
the university.. And the principal of the school assured 
me that he always intended to keep this training school 
for his own denomination in the most intimate relations 
with the college. 

We laid the corner stone that day of another grand 
building (our own), the Theological Seminary, near Liv- 
ingstone Hall, which has since been completed, at an 
expense of $20,000. And we placed the ground for the 
new chapel which is soon to be erected with the legacy 
of $25,000 left by General Fisk, whose name the univer- 
sity bears. 
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This is the outside of Fisk University—fine buildings 
grouped around a beautiful campus on a commanding 
eminence sacred as the battle ground for Union and 
' Emancipation. 

President Cravath and his devoted wife, who is presi- 
dent of him, and also of all the young ladies of the insti- 
tution, is grandly supported by a learned faculty of nine 
gentlemen and twenty-one ladies. I used to be a school- 
master, and I know teachers by heart. Never have I 
seen & more enthusiastic and competent faculty. 

The school, which began in 1866 with 1,200 ragged 
children ‘crowded into the old Military Hospital, soon 
transferred the primary scholars to the public schools of 
Nashville, restricted its work to the Academy or high 
school, and in 1867 added the Normal School. 

In 1875 the College Department graduated its first class 
of four. And the class of 1891, to which I had the honor 
of giving the commencement address, completed the en- 
rollment in sixteen years of over 150 alumniand alumnez. 
Their forerunners are now presidents and professors of 
other colleges in the South, members of Legislature, law- 
yers, ministers, and missionaries to Africa. And it was 
my privilege to give them some words of cheer as they 
were turning to face the world. 

There was a lump in my throat. I could hardly get 
started. I remembered that every one was the child of 
slaves. Four years ago they were competent to enter 
Yale, Harvard, Smith or Wellesley; to-day they are the 
peers of students in our grandest universities. They had 
taken my breath away by the vigor with which they ad- 
dressed themselves, in their own. orations, to the work 
before them. They all spoke freely of the responsibilities 
of their own race to work out their own salvation. And 
they cheered me to the echo when I repudiated the no- 
tion that Freedmen or Indians are ‘‘ wards” of the nation 
after they are once educated to stand on their own feet. 

At the commencement banquet I bad the honor of sit- 
ting by the side of the father and mother of one of the 
graduates. The look of fondness and of pride upon the 
dark faces of these former slaves while their son was re- 
sponding to one of the toasts, was the most heavenly 
thing I saw in Fisk University. 

NEWTON, Mass. 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION FOR THE COLORED 
PEOPLE. 


BY THE REV. CARROLL CUTLER, D.D. 


To raise up an educated and godly ministry. has been 
the constant care of Congregationalists from the first. 
They have seen that the stability and progress of civiliza- 
tion and religion depend on this. Such a ministry is 
just as needful for the Negroes of the South as it ever 
was for Anglo-Saxons in New England and Ohio—much 
more needful, in fact, because the Negroes start from a 
lower moral and intellectual plane: they start from hea- 
thenism and slavery. Besides, the colored preachers 
have an astonishing power among their people, such as 
no ministers have had in the North for a hundred and 
fifty years. They are looked up to with awe by an igno- 
rant and superstitious race. However uneducated or 
immoral some of them may be they are the leaders in 
politics and business affairs as well as in religion. The 
greatest ambition among the people is to be a preacher. 
This shows the consciousness that the ministry holds the 
power and teaches us that it must be the primary means 
of uplifting the people. 

The Tuskegee Conference urged that the ‘ ministers 
give more attention to the material condition and home 
life of the people.” The schools depend largely on the 
ministers for their standing and even for their existence. 
How important that these men of power in so many 
directions should be trained to be pure and wise Chris- 
tian guides of these seven or eight millions of American 
citizens! 

To educate a large number of colored ministers is the 
best single contribution we can now make to the solution 
of the Southern problem. Good teachers can contribute 
much; but the ministers will be the leaders and chief 
agents, and ought to be, if we would save the young 
whom we are educating and save those who are becom- 
ing prosperous from despising the Church and looking 
on religion itself as corrupt and corrupting. We must 
educate and purify this great controlling force. 

Such partially educated ministers as are already in the 
field are exerting a great influence for good. Seventy- 
four good men have been trained in Talladega College, 
some of them the leading Methodist and Baptist preach- 
ers in Alabama. It is because they have been taught 
the Bible here and moral purity, real heart piety and 
Christian living, that they are so useful. 

Give us the means to teach more of them. They love 
biblical and theological studies and take to them as natu- 
rally as they do to preaching. We want to give a thor- 
ough collegiate and theological education to as many as 
we can, that they may be leaders for. the leaders, the 
higher leaders for the whole people. 

But they are all poor and must have assistance in their 
entire course of study. There is no field on the face of 
the earth of so great present interest to us as a nation, or 
which promises such speedy and abundant fruit of Chris- 
tian teaching. The Tuskegee Conference declared ‘‘ that 
we believe our generous friends can best aid in our ele- 


vation by giving their help where it will result in pro- 
ducing strong Christian leaders who will live among the 
masses as object lessons, showing them how te direct 
their own efforts toward the general uplifting of the 
people.” 

TALLADEGA, ALA. 


A METHODIST INSTITUTION. 





BY J. BRADEN, D.D., 
Of Central Tennesse College. 





The Freedman’s Aid and» Southern Educational 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church was organ- 
ized in 1866. It has now under its fostering care twenty- 
two schools of all grades among the colored people, and 
nineteen among the white. Among the first that was 
organized of the colored schools was the Central Tennes- 
see College, in Nashvillé, under charter by the State of 
Tennessee. 

This school was a primaty school for what was then 
known as the Contrabands. It has now the following 
departments: Common English, normal, scientific, 
philosophical, college, theological, medical, law, den- 
tal, pharmaceutical, musical and industrial. _ 

These departments have been organized as they were 
needed. At first teachers for the Freedmen’s schools 
and preachers for their pulpits were the needs which 
gave rise to the normal and biblical departments; then 
came the need for the college. 

The fact that the Negroes were dying at a rate twice 
as great as the whites, led to the discovery, among other 
causes, that it was largely owing to the need of medical 
attention; as slaves they had the best care that could be 
given them, as free they could not get what was really 
needed, on account of their poverty. 

In 1876 the medical department was organized, in 1879 
the law department, in 1886 the dental department, in 
1889 the pharmaceutical department. 

In the industrial department, supported by the munifi- 
cent gift of John F. Slater, there have been hundreds of 
our students instructed in the various trades, In carpén- 
try the students have learned to plan and build bouses, 
make articles of furniture, such as wardrobes, tables and 
bedsteads and other articles. Some of the young men 
are making journeyman’s wages as carpenters. In the 
printing office the students have printed catalogs, pro- 
grams and a monthly paper, besides other job work; 
some students earn wages as journeymen. The tinners 
have learned to make articles in their line, and have also 
done something in the way of outside work, such as 
roofing and guttering. 

The students in stenography and typewriting are 
making themselves useful in preparing to do excellent 
work. Telegraphy is taught to a small class, who hope 
to find employment by and by in that line of business. 
The machine shop is preparing young men to do work in 
metal, forging tools, making machinery, engines, philo- 
sophical apparatus, including microscopes, telescopes and 
micrometers. Thestudents in this department give proof 
of ability to make first-class mechanics and safe engineers. 

The young women are taught domestic work in the 
dining room, and in the model home they do all the 
work, includirg cooking. They are taught practical 
needlework and how to make garments. 

It is the design to make the industrial work entirely 
practical, and prepare apprentices in all departments for 
work as soon as they leave school. 

The graduates of the different departments have been 
uniformly successful. The normal students have occupied 
positions of first-class teachers in the public schools of 
the several States in the South, have been principals of 
high schools, principals of academies and professors in 
colleges. 

The preachers have occupied the most important pul- 
pits in their churches, have been presiding elders, rep- 
resentatives in the General Conference and other eccle- 
siastical bodies. 

The graduates of the law department have been suc- 
cessful in all the courts in which they have practiced 
and received favorable mention by the judges and white 
members of the Bar. 

The graduates of the Meharry Medical Department 
have been most cordially welcomed by the physicians 
among the whites, and have won the confidence of their 
patrons. The same is true of the graduates of the den- 
tal department, while not so many have graduated 
from this department, yet enough to demonstrate that 
they can be successful in this field of labor. The phar- 
macists are in such demand that not half of the demand 
can be supplied. 

The young women graduates have made excellent 
teachers in public and private schools. Many have mar- 
ried and make excellent homes and are having influence 
as good examples of betterghome life among the colored 
people. The attendance has iucreased from 192, in 1870, 
to 700 the present school year. 

In its several departments thousands have received 
education who have not finished any course of study; 
61 have graduated in the normal course; 36 in the 
academic and college @ourse; 14 in theology; 15 in law; 
150 in medicine; 15 in dentistry; and 10 in phar- 
macy. 





moted by daily Bible lessons. Many have been led to 
Christ, and over 90 per cent. of all the graduates in all 
departments have been church members. 

NASHVILLE, TENS, 


MOUNTAIN MISSIONS IN THE SOUTH. 
BY SECRETARY F. P. WOODBURY, D.D. 


The Black Dome of North Carolina is the loftiest sum- 
mit on the eastern side of the continent. It overlooks 
the vast area of our Southern Appalachians, covering 
with their high plateaus two hundred thousand square 
miles. They include the greater part of Virginia and 
both the Carolinas, most of Eastern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, with Northern Alabama and Georgia. Their 
hills and valleys hold a population of over two millions 
of people. While this region has a number of enterpris- 
ing cities and many stirring towns and villages, a vast 
proportion of the population dwells onthe mountain sides 
and in the narrow valleys secluded from the stir and 
business of our modern American life. 

The plantation life of the lowlands developed the 
great slaveholding interests of the South. But the 
small farms and scanty industries of the mountain sides 
were not favorable to slavery. In a great many of these 
highland communities there were no Negroes. A careful 
observer says that there are, at the present day, proba- 
bly more white people who have never seen a Negro in 
this part of the United States than in all New England. 
The people of the hill country were not only separated 
from the lowland system of Negro slavery, but were also 
isolated from many of the developments and incitements 
of modern life. They are of purely American lineage, 
independent in spirit, jealous of their peculiar codes of 
honor, in many districts quite ignorant and very poor, 
generous and hospitable, divided among themselves by 
innumerable family feuds; and, indeed, in many of the 
most retired mountain regions, they seem to be living 
the feudal life of two or three centuries ago, rather than 
the modern life of to-day. 

Within the last few years the discovery of the vast 
mineral resources distributed throughout this region has 
driven industrial forces of our modern life among the 
people. They are awakened to asense of their needs. 
While many of them are jealous of the inroads of the 
new industrialism, vast numbers of them are inspired to 
a new life. It is hard to find a population more respon- 
sive to educational progress than are these people. 

The American Missionary Association has been provi- 
dentially called to take up a great missionary work 
among these mountains, a work as hopeful and fruitful 
as any in modern Christendom. The Associaticn has not 
sought the well-established. cities and flonrishing towns 
of the region. These are fully able to care for their own 
progress, and are doing so with commendable diligence. 
But, aside from these, there are hundreds of thousands 
of people back among the hills and mountains who are 
in quite a different condition from these more prosperous 
communities. These are the mountaineers of the cabin. 
Vast numbers of their children are growing up in ignor- 
ance and destitution. The descriptions of social, family 
and civic life, which have so arrested the attention and 
sympathy of the supporters of our work, are derived 
from the facts of the mountain life isolated among the 
hills and higher valleys; and they are not overdrawn. 
Pioneer missionaries, who have climbed the steep hill- 
sides and explored the narrow coves of Southeast Ten- 
nessee and Western North Carolina, and kindred regions, 
have found scores andeven hundreds of communities 
with the scantiest of school privileges and with religious 
privileges scarcely deserving the name. They have uni- 
versally had the warmest welcome to their inquiries 
about introducing better schools and a higher type of 
religious life. Some of their descriptions of life, as it 
exists among these mountain fastnesses, have been met 
by angry denials in the cities and villages nearer the 
lowlands. But they are nevertheless true. They do not 
apply to the country at large, but they do tell exactly 
and truthfully the story of the condition and needs of 
the poorer classes among these mountain people. 

The most beneficent work of the Association through- 
out these regions is that of educating young people from 
the mountains, who go back to their own communities 
and homes as school-teachers, and not only give a far 
higher type of instruction and training in the common 
schools but renovate and elevate the home and social 
life in the communities where they do their work. Some 
of the young men become ministers, devoting themselves 
to their own people and supplanting the rude fanaticism 
and the bitter sectarianism of the more ignorant moun- 
tain preachers with the influences of an intelligent 
Christianity. This educational and religious work is 
carried on among a people of sterling worth in its na- 
tive virtue and capacity of progress; stalwart, generally 
industrious, always conservative, capable of high at- 
tainments and eager to make them. No possible work 
can count more vitally 6n the future of the South and of 
the Republic than that of the redemption and elevation 
of these Southern mountain peoples. What has been 
done is but a beginning. Still it isa beginning, full of 
hope and cheer, and the development of this work car- 
ries with it the promise of large and permanent results in 
the progress of American civilization and Christianity. 

New York Crry. 








The religious interest of the students has been pro- 
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A PRIMITIVE MOUNTAIN SCHOOL. 
BY A TEACHER. 


The house was built of logs ‘‘chinked with mud”; its 
size about fourteen by twenty; no window, no floor but 
‘‘ Mother Earth.” ‘There was a log for a doorstep on the 
outside; but once on thethreshold, the room was entered 
by jumping downinto it. Leaving the room was more la- 
borious, the older pupils clambering up and dragging 
and pushing the smaller ones up on the threshold. The 
benches were hewn logs, no backs. The pupils sitting 
near the sides of the room were the favored ones; for 
they punched the clay out from between the logs, and 
thus obtained a little more light and an opportunity for 
observing what was going on outside. The open door 





admitted all the light that was deemed necessary. The ; 


teacher held in his hand a hickory stick which was long 
enough to reach the remotest corner of the room; and 
often the first hint a disorderly pupil would receive that 
his conduct was not entirely satisfactory would be a 
stinging blow on his knuckles or dangling bare legs. If 
a visitor was seen approaching the schoolhouse the 
teacher immediately ordered every pupil to study aloud, 
and often re-enforced his command by a touch of the 
hickory. The pupils who studied the loudest were the 
most diligent, the most studious; and the patrons of the 
school were duly impressed with the fact that the chil- 
dren were learning ‘‘ mighty fast.” Here the old ‘‘ blue 
back speller” was in all its prime, and was the principal 
text-book. Ifa pupil spelled a word and had the letters 
all in that were required to spell the word, it made no 
difference if they were not in the right order. A little 
forked stick hung beside the door, and if a pupil left the 
room he took the stick with him as his “‘ ticket of leave,” 
and no other pupil could leave the room until the stick 
was returned to its place beside the door. What an ag- 
gravation it was to the other prisoners in that little 
room, as they peeped through the chinks, to see their 
schoolmate strolling about, now taking a drink from the 
cool spring, or picking the pawpaw or persimmon and 
eating the same, while he fired the seeds at the captives 
within! 

What is the character of the men who have had only 
the training of these primitive schools? Rough and un- 
cultured they may be, but sturdy, honest, kind-hearted, 
loyal men—men who are as immovable as their hills and 
mountains when it comes to a question of right against 
wrong. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE FREEDMEN. 


BY D. J, SATTERFIELD, D.D., 
Of Scotia Seminary, Concord, N.C, 





You ask for a compact statement of facts in regard to 
the mission work on this field. Most of the facts in my 
mind can be stated compactly, as they are familiar and 
generally conceded. 

1. The Negro is capable of elevation. If any one 
doubts this now, and is willing to be convinced, we will 
take pleasure in putting the evidence before him in the. 
class rooms and chapel of Scotia Seminary, and in the 
homes of our graduates. All of our best educators agree 
that in their work here they find no occasion to make 
allowance for the Negro mind, but that there is the 
usual variation in capacity among their pupils. 

2. Asa class, the Negroes show an earnest desire for 
improvement and a keen appreciation of the advantages 
brought within their reach. The missionary schools are 
generally crowded. After packing to the utmost we have, 
year by year, turned away more than we have received. 
In the town and country they will put up with almost 
anything in the shape of a schoolhouse if only they can 
have a school. 

3. The necessity for missionary aid from the North is 
as great now as it ever was. It is much greater meas- 
ured by the law of supply and demand. Every year, as 
the fruits of our work become apparent, the pressure 
upon the missionary agencies increases. The Macedo- 
nian cry is swelling year by year. Can we afford to neg- 
lect the opportunity? 

But the need, as well as the call for our help is growing 
greater rather than less. Thetrue story of the progress 
made reads like a romance, and isindeed ainiracle. But it 
tells only of the first fruits. The masses whom we have 
not reached are on a down grade. With the restraints of 
slavery removed, there is no public sentiment to check 
them. Even the white people think none the worse of a 
Negro for being bad; for they expect nothing better of 
him. What wonder, then that we should hear from the 
Black Belt of the revival of superstitions imported from 
the Dark Continent, tales of which come to our ears too 
horrible to be put on paper. Another story we could 
tell that THE INDEPENDENT, fearless as it is in the de- 
fense of right, dare not print. I could take you into 
communities of colored people in which a pure mar- 
riage is the exceptional one; and even the growth of 
intelligence brings with it a train of evils. Insome cases 
higher wages supply more means to spend in indul- 
gence. ‘A little knowledge” makesloafers and sponges 


outof some, corruptible politicians out of others, and 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, called preachers, out of 
_ others. And this last is worst of all, for “‘like priest 
like people” is truer nowhere than here. Among the 
colored ministers in the various churches are some of 





my best friends, many of them men of fine scholarship, 
of eminent usefulness, of beautiful lives. We count ita 
privilege to work side by side with them. But of the 
large majority of the ministry in these Negro churches, 
Bishop Payne has sketched a far different picture, and 
no one knows the facts better than he. From my point 
of view I know enough to be quite sure that he does not 
exaggerate. It is not merely a case of the blind leading 
the blind. Too often the leader shrewdly plans’ and 
works for the destruction of his followers. It is as hu- 
miliating for me to admit these facts as it for Bishop 
Payne to relate them; for I insist that, by the bonds of 
humanity, they areas much my people as his. 

What are we to learn from them? We, who see at 
short range, do not think that the missionary work on 
this field is almost done. 

4, That the work may be done well and speedily, there 
must be the most cordial co-operation of the two races. 
I may have more to say on this subject hereafter, if THE 
INDEPENDENT likes my way of telling the story. I can 
only take time in this article to state an opinion which is 
being confirmed more and more by observation. 

We are: told that the Negroes want to work by them- 
selves; they waut to be in separate schools and churches, 
etc. The men who tell us this are the men who want it 
to be true, and are trying to make it true. And toa cer- 
tain extent they have succeeded; for they have made the 
Negro feel so unwelcome wherever they are, that he pre- 
fers being anywhere else. If he is to be denied the right 
to assert his manhood, or if he must submit to persistent 
snubbing among white men, he does prefer to be with 
those of his own color. 

But for six years and more I have been on this field; 
and during this time we have been mutually helpful in 
presbytery and synod, in teachers’ conventions, in tem- 
perance work, in almost every way that men can help 

one another to care for the masses; and I tell you, the 
earnest, conscientious leaders among them do want co- 
operation. They welcome joyfully as a coworker every 
white man who is willing to lay aside prejudice and 
work with them as wellas for them. They feel keenly 
the crying need of the masses, and realize that they can- 
not carry this burden alone. And shall we force them 
to do it? Caste answers, Yes; Christ answers, No. 

5. Nothing but a sound, broad, thorough Christian 
education for its leaders can save this people, and thus, 
in my judgment, save the nation. 

Even the Presbyterian Church has found a short cut 
for the colored man into its ministry, because, forsooth, 
there are so many fields vacant. Competent judges will 
tell you that the fields are not vacant; there are too 
many preachers now of the kind. We want quality, not 
quantity. Only a few days ago I was notified that there 
were people protesting against the funds of the Church 
being used to teach Latin and instrumental music in 
Scotia. What is behind this protest? Why, the misera- 
ble plea that higher education will unfit the Negro for 
his or her work. . 

And what is his work? In the mind of the maker of 
the plea it is manual labor. 

Oh, beautiful consistency! Whether you find him in 
the North or the South, he withholds from the Negro, both 
in society and in the Church, the fruits of Anglo-Saxon 
development. He will not take this helpless, needy class 
into his church and help him climb the steeps of morality. 
He will not go into the school and train his mind ever so 
little. He will not admit him to the social circle that he 
may come in close centact with the refinement we have 
been putting on for ages. And yet he wants the Negro 
in some way to be saved from ruin. Who is to do it? 
He himself has forced us to answer. There must be Ne- 
gro leaders for the Negro people. 

What, then, is the Negro’s work? In the light of this 
bit of history will any one answer, Manual labor? 

To check the downward trend of such a multitude, to 
build society from its very foundations, to make pure 
homes out of the raw material, to bring this straggling 
rear guard of American citizens into line, in culture, re- 
finement, moral stamina, and all that makes a people 
strong, with their fellow-citizens who are centuries ahead 
of them—what a burden to lay upon the leader of any 
class! And then, if our inference should be the true one, 
that to save the Negro is to save the nation, who will say 
that any amount of education will unfit the Negro for 
his work? Who will advocate a short cut to the ministry 
for the colored man, or insist that our Scotia girls shall 
be qualified for their two grand missions, viz., building 

up Christian homes and the free schools with a little bit 
of drill on the three R’s? 


TEXAS. 


BY THE REV. STANLEY E. LATHROP, 
General Missionary. 

I have been in Texas nearly nine months, have traveled 
over a good deal of its vast area, "but have not yet recover- 
ed from my wonder at its immense size. It is almost as 
large as the original Thirteen Colonies, for whose liber- 
ties our ancestors fought sobravely. Andall the British 
Islands, whose armies fought unsuccessfully against the 
new Republic, could be placed bodily in Texas alongside 
of Italy, leaving plenty of room for Portugal to be tucked 
in besides. IfTexas should be transplanted to the Orient 
with its eastern border resting at Jerusalem, the western 











line would reach to Rome in Italy. 








‘In this imperial domain there are about two anda 
half millions of people, or less than one to each square 
mile. In round numbers there are half a million colored 


people. These have come from all parts of the South, 
many having come as slaves with their masters, before 
or during the Civil War, others having followed hither 
the tide of immigration since then. Wages are better here 
than in most other parts of the South, lands are cheaper, 
and the provision for public schools more generous than 
in other Southern States. I find the colored people as a 
class more prosperous than in some other regions which 
Ihave seen. Instances are not uncommon where colored 
men own from two hundred to five hundred acres of land 
and are prosperous farmers. The better wages paid to 
teachers have attracted many of the graduates of Fisk, 
Talladega, Straight and other American Missionary As- 


sociation institutions, who are doing good work among 


their people, and are highly respected by all classes; still 
the demand for educated teachers is greater than the sup- 
ply, and thereis need for special efforts to train them. 

Such a school we have in Tillotson Collegiate and Nor- 
mal Institute, at Austin. It is centrally located at the 
capital of the State, with an excellent faculty of choice 
and capable workers from some of the best Northern 
schools. The quality of its teaching is shown in the fol- 
lowing fact: In one of the ‘‘ summer normals ” held last 
summer, there were present quite a number of colored 
teachers, who had been trained in some of the best 
schools here and elsewhere. At the final examination 
the Tillotson students received “‘ first grade certificates,” 
which none of the others did. There is need of enlarging 
this school and increasing its facilities. It is the only 
American Missionary Association school of high grade in 
Texas, and needs additional buildings, better industrial 
facilities, additions to its library and general equipments. 
There is increasing demand for educated teachers, who 
must largely come from this school, 

In the Church work there is much yet tobe done. Our 
few churches are scattered over a wide territory. It is 
over seven hundred miles from our church in Paris, in 
North Texas, to our Corpus Christi Church in South 
Texas on the Guif. There are many growing towns in 
all parts of Texas where there is increasing demand 
for educated preachers and for the Congregational 
churches, Hitherto we have had to deny such applica- 
tions, for lack of money and of men suitable for such 
work. 

We rejoice in the newly established theological 
school at Fisk University, and trust that some of its 
educated preachers may ‘come over and help us.” As 
the people are becoming more intelligent and prosperous 
there is increasing dissatisfaction with the old style of 
preaching. So imperial Texas calls loudly for better 
teachers and preachers. ‘‘ How shall they preach, ex- 
cept they be sent?” 

AUSTIN, TEXAS. 


A BAPTIST NEGRO UNIVERSITY. 


Shaw University, under the auspices of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, is located at Raleigh, N. 
C. Its president, the Rev. H. M. Tupper, D.D., isa 
native of Monson, Mass., a graduate of Amherst College, 
class of 59, also of Newton Theological Seminary, and 
served three years in the Union Army. Dr. Tupper 
came to Raleigh with his wife in the autumn of 1865 
under the auspices of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, and immediately began his labors among 
the colored people. Finding them destitute, without 
houses of worship, he visited them in their cabins, or 
gathered them in small numbers into any available place 
and gave them religious instruction. After a few weeks 
of this sort of pioneer work, he selected a few of the 
brightest and most intelligent young men who had come 
under his observation, and formed a class especially for 
Bible study, and from these humble beginnings has 
grown the present Shaw University. 

His next step was to erect a building which for several 
years served for both church and school purposes. ‘In 
1870, a tract of land, comprising fourteen acres situated 
in the southern portion of the city, was purchased, and in 
1871 he commenced the manufacture of brick, from clay 
found upon the premises, of which a portion was used in 
the construction of a dormitory for young men and the 
remainder sold, the proceeds going toward defraying the 
expense of building. Dr. Tupper was very early im- 
pressed with the great importance of educating colored 
young women, and altho this idea did not meet with 
much favor at the time he opened a female department 
and erected a dormitory for girls. We believe this was 
the first school edifice in the South of any considerable 
size devoted entirely to the accommodation of colored 
young women in their Christian development and edu- 
cation. 

As the school has progressed other departments and 
buildings have been added to meet the increasing de- 
mands of the institution; and at the present time five 
substantial, commodious brick structures adorn the 
campus, also shops for industrial work, a hospital and a 
building for pharmacy. Much of the work of construc- 
tion was done by the students under the supervision of 
Dr. Tupper. The property is valued at $160,000. 

Besides the regular normal and college courses there 
are the departments of medicine, pharmacy, theology 
and law; instruction is also given in agriculture, horti- 
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culture, the mechanic arts, including carpentry, furni- 
ture making, iron work, house painting, printing, 
sewing, dressmaking and cookery; and it is expected 
soon to have a missionary training school for the pur- 
pose of preparing colored women to labor as missionaries 
both among their own people andin Africa. 

Quite recently a school of pharmacy has been estab- 
lished with which is connected a drug store, as a neces- 
sary adjunct, in order that the students may have the 
advantage of practical knowledge in the compounding 
of medicines. Eight professors in the schools of medi- 
cine and pharmacy are Southern white men and among 
the most distinguished physicians in the State. 

Industrial work has also been an important feature 
from the first, and each pupil is required to spend one or 
two hours daily in some kind of industrial labor. 

The annual enrollment is upward of four hundred; 
among the students are representatives from most of 
the Southern and some of the Northern States; there are 
also a number from the West Indies and others from 
South America, Liberia and the Congo. 

Iv is estimated that at Jeast four thousand have been 
taught in the public schools of North Carolina and other 
Southern States; numerous private schools and academies 
have also been started by those who have gone out from 
the institution, which have already accomplished much 
good, and most of the principals of the colored Normal 
Schools in this State have received their education at 
Shaw University. - 

The graduates from both the medical and law schools 
have taken high rank, especially those from the-medical 
school, which has been longest established, and wherever 
these graduates have located they have received the 
counsel and kindly co-operation of the white physicians. 
The growth and success of this department have been 
phenomenal; sixty-one students have been in attendance 
during the present session, some of whom are studying 
with the intention of engaging in Medical Mission ‘work. 
Among the graduates from the college department who 
have attained positions of honor and eminence are 
the Hon. H. P. Cheatham, who for the past three years 
has represented his district in Congress, and the Hon. E. 
E. Smith, who for two years was United States Minister 
to Liberia. 

From its inception Shaw University has been pre- 
eminently a Christian school; conversions have been of 
frequent occurrence throughout its entire history, and 
some of its noblest young men and women have conse- 
crated themselves to missionary work in Africa, and 
others are preparing to follow; and the number who 
have engaged in Christian endeavor at home, as minis- 
ters, Sunday-school teachers and temperance workers is 
very large, and they have done much efficient work for 
their people. 

In most sections of the State the colored people are 
making steady progress in obtaining comfortable homes 
and in accumulating property; and they have been 
heroic in their efforts to build for themselves school- 

houses and churches. 


LINCOLN MEMORIAL CHURCH, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 
BY THE REV. GEO. W. MOORE. 





Lincoln Memorial Church was organized by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association in 1881, with eleven mem- 
bers, and was located 
notorious and dangerous section of the National Capital. 


For years the barrooms which infested the place and 
fixed the name on the community, made crime rampant, 
murder common, and the section the resort of criminals 


of the most hardened character. 


Our church, beginning its life and work so small, in 
such a community, with thirteen saloons within two 
squares of it, was considered by many a forlorn hope, an 
object of pity by its friends, and of ridicule and scorn 


by its enemies, 


After years of toil and struggle the little plant, under 
the blessing of God, took root and became an acknowl- 
edged power in evangelistic, temperance, missionary 
and charitable work. It has helped to transform and 
Christianize the entire community, making it one of the 


desirable resident sections of the city. 


It will no more be known as “ Hell’s Bottom,” as the 
eight remaining saloons were closed March ist, the re- 
~“ For Rent” and 


sult of a crusade led by the pastor. 
‘*Removed” may now be seen on several of these build 
ings. 


The Y. M. C. A. for colored young men has purchased 
the largest and best of these saloon buildings for their 
headquarters. The site of another has been purchased 
by the “ True Reformers,” a colored organization, upon 


which to erect a bank and public hall. 


The Church has had a steady growth, both materially 
and spiritually. More than five hundred persons have 
Its present en- —————. 
rollment is 270. It has taken an active. part in the | THE CENTRAL SOUTH AS A HOME MISSION 
formation and support of a home for destitute girls, and 


professed conversion in eight years. 


of the Y. M. C. A. 


The Sunday-school, with a membership of 200; the 


Y, P. S. C. E., of 75 members, the first organized in the 
city; a Junior Society, of 70, an auxiliary of the W. C. 
T. U., a Loyal Legion, the Woman’s Missionary Society, 


A sewing school, in which more than four hundred 
girls have been given instruction, and a free kindergar- 
ten have been sustained with gratifying results. 

A training class for Christian workers is held a part 
of each year under the direction of the pastor, which 
furnishes workers for Gospel and cottage meetings, hos- 
pital and charitable work, and superintendents, teachers 
and helpers in needy Sunday-schools and missions. 

The pastor’s wife has served as missionary in this field 
and has had charge of the music and the Woman’s De- 
partment of the work. 

A large portion of our members are students in our 
normal, medical, law, theological and public schools; 
some are teachers in public and private schools, some are 
clerks in the departments and mechanics, and others have 
gone to other places as teachers, ministers, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, mechanics, etc. 

The Church has found its:widest field of endeavor in 
saving men and training them for service, who in home 
and shop and school and church shall reflect the spirit of 
Christ. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, 


SPELMAN SEMINARY, ATLANTA, GA. 


Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., is the largest ‘school 
in the South for the separate education of colored women 
and girls. Its growth has been phenomenal. Starting 
only eleven years ago ina dark, damp, dismal church 
basement, with eleven pupils and two teachers, it now 
owns fourteen acres of land and four brick and five frame 
buildings, and has reached an enrollment of over eight 
hundred, with thirty-five teachers. Many girls were re- 
fused admission this year for lack of room. Ground is to 
be broken immediately for another large brick building 
designed especially for normal instruction equal to the 
best afforded by normal schools of the North. The funds 
for its erection come from the liberal hand of the Hon. 
John D. Rockefeller, who has previously given gener- 
ously for the school buildings. The seminary bears the 
name Spelman, in honor of the father of Mrs. Rockefeller, 
who was a lifelong friend of the colored raée. 

Specialties in the course of instruction are a missionary 
training department and a nurse training department, 
the first to be established in the South. The John F. 
Slater Fund has materially aided the industrial depart- 
ment. © j 
Spelman Seminary has been called the Mt. Holyoke of 
the South. Like Mt. Holyoke Seminary, it unites intel- 
lectual and industrial education; it opens its doors to 
poor girls who are willing to reduce the cost of an educa- 
tion by the labor of their hands; above all, it aims to 
make its pupils intelligent, earnest Christians. With the 
motto ‘“‘Our Whole School for Christ,” its teachers prayer- 
fully seek the highest mofal and religious growth, as 
well as the highest culture of the mind, about eight 
hundred pupils have been converted within its walls. 
Altho largely carried on by Baptists—the Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, of Boston, sup- 
porting fourteen of its teachers—its students come from 





Bible is its text-book, its only rule of faith and practice. 


other Churches, and its instruction is unsectarian. The 


Church, South. As the work of ourown Board receives 
such generous notice, I feel emboldened to call attention 
to the work of the other wing of Methodism which has a 
very important place in the same fields where our Board 
is aiding both the blacks and whites. 

I have already called the attention of the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT to this work of our sister Church and 
commended in several newspapers the work of that 
Board. The Rev. Dr. David Morton, of Louisville, Ky., 
and an efficient assistant secretary are planting two or 
three hundred churches a year in the places made waste 
by the War, or at points made important by new manu- 
facturing and mining enterprises. While they confine 
their work to the white population, and we reach both 
whites and blacks, they are doing a very important serv- 
ice tothe South. 

The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, at Yale, last summer 
gave an earnest exhortation to young men to go South, 
as the South was the Eldorado of the future, the Califor- 
nia of the twentieth century. The careful examination 
of THE INDEPENDENT symposium on Railways, gives em- 
phasis to this exhortation, and gives some solid reasons 
why the benevolent societies of the North should quad- 
ruple their work in the Central South. 

Asa flying scout,who travels sixty thousand miles a 
year to every part of the Republic, I am called to visit 
very frequently the Central South and to note its changes. 
Ihave attempted, by letters the to religious and secular 
press, to interest all the Churches in this particular field. 
As the organ of all the aggressive Christian Churches, 
THE INDEPENDENT has given me generous aid and sym- 
pathy in this matter. The growth of the Central South 
is too rapid and widespreading to be cared for by the 
Southern people unless their means can be largely sup- 
plemented by outside help. The new tewns planted by 
English or Northern capital must have schools and 
churches planted by some one. In a large number of 
these the syndicates back of the enterprises are ready to 
give ground for church buildings and seminaries, pro- 
vided there is reasonable prospect of the immediate erec- 
tion of suitable structures. In many places these offers, 
after two or three years, are withdrawn, and ground can 
only be secured at greatly increased and in some cases 
exorbitant prices. The builders of churches and schools 
must follow closely the builders of railways and facto- 
ries, or they find the saloon has pre-empted the best 
building sites, and its atmosphere has paralyzed the 
struggling Christian forces. 

Two hundred communities in the Central South need 
help to build immediately in order to make sure their 
pre-emption of the new fields. By union of all the 
forces two thousand churches a year ought to be built 
in the old slave States until the end of the century; small 
churches to shelter existing congregations, larger 
churches at strategic points to provide for new communi- 
ties just organizing or old communities suddenly awak- 
ened by an industrial earthquake. If the sixteen 
thousand churches were built immediately they would 
still leave the Southern States less thoroughly provided 
with church accommodations than are the States of 


in ‘* Hell’s Bottom,” a most 


Iowa and Kansas, remarkable as that statement may be. 
I do not plead for any one body of Christians to do the 
larger part ofthis work. I believe it would be a 
calamity to exaggerate the work of one denomination at 
the expense of any of its sisters. Providentially each 
supplies a need that no other can so fully meet, and each 
stimulates the other to better and purer work. We need 
co-operation in this as in the transportation development 
of the country. Each year the railway lines coalesce 
and unite, and by such union and co-operation are able 
to give swifter and better service. Two or three great 
lines are absorbing many others and brivging under one 
management many smaller purchased or leased lines. 
Almost the entire Central South is thus reached by two 
railway systems, and these are building new branches to 
keep pace with the development of their territory. 
Letters of travel published in THE INDEPENDENT give 
flying pictures of the beautiful scenery amid the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, North Carolina and Georgia. The 
new writers of fiction from the South have filled all the 
territory with a charm, especially the picturesque val- 
leys of North Carolina. An increasing number of sick 
and overworked Northerners spend their winters some- 
where in this charmed circle and bring back to their 
homes invigorated bodies and memories of the balmy air 
and sunshine of the South. Now there are added 
streams of business men and engineers looking over the 
industrial battlefields where some of them a quarter- 
century ago marched amid battlefields of blood. Swift 
vestibuled limited trains sweep through half a dozen 
States in a single day, passing near halfa hundred of the 
old battlefields, where now are the rifle pits of commerce 
and the fortifications of peace in the midst of a united 
country. 

The recent State Legislature of Georgia passed 
a bill which is now a law; but it reaches only 
the rural districts lying outside the incorporated 
towns and cities. With these exceptions, it forbids 
the planting or continuance of a saloon within three 


Over half the students are boarding pupils, and it is on 
these that telling work is done. They carry to their 
homes in Georgia and the neighboring States the spirit 
that has fallen on them. Mockery and persecution are 
sometimes theirs. Belief in visions and wild emotional 
outbreaks as necessary in “ getting religion,” are preva- 
lent among the Negroes, and Bible religion is not appre- 
ciated. Heart religion—the old-time religion—is good 
enough for them; and this religion of the feelings is not 
incompatible with moral corruption. Many a Spelman 
girl says: ‘‘ I was converted before I came here; but Idid 
not understand what it was to live a Christian life and to 
do work for Christ. I thank God for sending me here 
where the Bible is made so plain.” 

Spelman is the embodiment of the holy ideal of two 
Boston women—Miss Sophia B. Packard and Miss 
Harriet E. Giles. Their boundless faith and self-sacrific- 
ing love, their indomitable courage and tireless energy, 
have created this school, wherein are gathered the old 
and the young, whence have already gone forth the mis- 
sionary to Africa, the school-teacher for the lonely village 
and the crowded city,the Sunday-school worker,the skilled 
seamstress and dressmaker, the fine laundress, the ac- 
complished cook and housekeeper, the compositor for the 
printing office, the professional nurse for ministry in the 
sick room—the true woman fitted for any home and any 
Christian labor. 

Upon Miss Giles and Miss Lucy H. Upton, who have 
been connected with the school for four years, the leader- 
ship now rests; for, after ten years, God gave Miss Pack- 
ard the blessed vision of the women of her intense affec- 
tion already entering the land she had led them through 
the wilderness to possess, and then took to himself her 
weary but dauntless soul. 


FIELD. 


BY W. A. SPENCER, D.D., 
Of the Methodist Church Extension Society. 











and an organization of young men, are phases of the 
Spiritual work of the Church. 





One of the most important factors in the work among 
the whites in the South was omitted from THE INDEPEND- 
ENT’s Home Mission number of November 5th. I mean 
the Church Extension work of the Methodist Episcopal 


miles of any church or school building. Thus every 
church built creates a charmed circle six miles in diame- 
ter, within which the liquor traffic cannot live. These 





charmed circles in Georgia ought to be multiplied until 
they should cover the entire State, and thus the rural 
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population escape from the presence of saloons. In Ten- 
nessee 2 similar law makes a circle of eight miles in di- 
ameter-as the halo of glory and prohibition, surrounding 
each church or school building outside the incorporated 
towns or cities. Why should not every denomination 
in the country join in this peaceful invasion of the South 
ard build a thousand new churches in the next two 
years, good churches if possible, but cheap churches 
where good ones cannot now be erected? These cheap 
churches will grow into good ones in ten years’ time, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


WORTH DOING. 
BY SUPT. W. E. C. WRIGHT. 








Not long ago, in the heart of the Black Belt I heard 
an old colored preacher praise the community in which 
he lived as ‘“‘ much improved and getting on pretty well.” 
By questioning as to particulars, facts were brought out 
which may not seem to the reader to indicate high pros- 
perity. 

Among three hundred families only three are known 
to own their homes free from debt, and only six or seven | 
others have begun the process of buying homes. Nota 
half-dozen can raise a crop without mortgaging it be- 
forehand for living supplies. At the end of the last sea- 
son cotton was ruinously low, and very few could pay off 
their debt with the whole crop. Many of the families still 
live in one-roomed cabins; and very few cabins, whether 
with one, two or three rooms, have any glass windows. 

On what ground did this preacher, as well as every 
other man from the same neighborhood, boast of that 
community? The center of satisfaction with them all 
was their good school; ‘the best school in the country.” 
For this school the people, having no money, had given 
logs and labor. Of this school one of them said: *‘I 
would be glad if such a light as hassprung up in our val- 
ley could be spread through the whole land.” 

It required a drive of more than twelve miles from the 
most convenient railroad station for me to see this school. 
On the way there was abundant opportunity to observe 
the windowless cabins and other signs of poverty. At 
one of the crossroads a public school was in session in 
the corner of a half-finished, ill-furnished church build- 
ing. The teacher of the three months’ public school was 
the product of a missionary school and was doing the 
best he could with his accommodations and material. 
Apparatus there was next to none, and the stove made a 
poor fight in beating back the chilly air that came in not 
only through a thousand cracks in floor and walls, but 
through the sashless windowpanes. Thirty-five children 
were there out of a hundred living in the district. The 
three months’ school is vastly better for them than noth- 
ing. But three months’ school a year under such de- 
pressing conditions had not put into the children’s faces 
any gleam of enthusiasm or hopefulness. 

The contrast on reaching the comfortable missionary 
schoolhouse, duly furnished in its two rooms with desks 
and maps and blackboards, was not greater in the build- 
ings than in the faces of the children. It was like pass- 
ing from midnight to daybreak to pass from the dull in- 
difference that was almost universal in the first group, 
to the eager brightness of the same class of children 
where for seven years a nine months’ school, full of 
Christian love, has been instilling intelligence and faith 
and hope. 

The public money goes but a little way toward sus- 
taining this school. Missionary contributions bear most 
of the burden of expense. The burden of labor rests 
chiefly on the consecrated young colored woman who for 
several years has been principal of the school. She has 
cheerfully given herself to work in this place where mail 
comes but twicea week, and where for a long time no 
better boarding place could be found than the corner of 
a one-roomed cabin. The fruit of her labor has not yet 
ripened, but the buds are swelling. The new purpose in 
that community and the growing intelligence, will in 
seven years more changeeven the material conditions of 
life almost beyond recognition. This teacher hasalready 
seen such results as ought to inspire many others to un- 
dertake like work even tho joined with like sacrifices. 

To justify these hopeful expressions let me speak of 

the more matured fruit of a similar school in another 
State and in a very different community. Here the pop- 
ulation is net so poor and the school fund is larger. The 
colored people of this place are fortunate, too, in the char- 
acter and capacity of one of their leaders. He was born 
there a slave, but was taken to Ohio during the War by 
an army officer, and improved that chance for some edu- 
cation. Some ten years after the War he returned to his 
birthplace and began a persistent effort for a better 
school. At last he induced the three churches to 
give up their long strife for possession of the public 
school and to combine their efforts in purchasing a 
school lot and building a schoolhouse. This was 
accomplished without outside help by suspending the 
school awhile and adding a local subscription to the 
public money thus accumulated, Then missionary aid 
for a nine months’ school was secured, and a capable 
teacher, trained in one of the missionary schools and full 
of the spirit of Christ. 

After a few years this teacher accepted a call to an- 

other place; but the foundation had been so good and 
her work so efficient that the school was by this time 





well consolidated. The people for the second time en- 
larged their building and, getting missionary help for 
the salaries of two teachers, supported a third one with 
the public fund. Changes at different times in the teach- 
ing force did not change the character of the school, and 
results came rapidly. 

Already the colored public schools of the country are 
largely dependent for teachers on the pupils of this mis- 
sionary school. Few more striking signs of what our 
missionary schools are doing can be found than the home 
of four of these public school teachers who still live near 
the schoolhouse where they received the most of their 
education. That with their earnings they have secured 
a home to their mother, free from debt, is some requital 
for her years of toil while keeping them in school. The 
appointments of the house show refined taste. With 
ladylike simplicity and grace these sisters will talk of 
their experiences in country school, or, on request, put 
to use the piano which stands in the sitting room, pur- 
chased out of their own wages. 

To those at all familiar with Southern life one such 
actual home, respected by the whole community, is a 
stronger plea for pushing our work into other communi- 
ties than volumes of abstract speculation. 

If the Christian men and women of the North who 
have been supporting such schools as these could but 
see with their own eyes the things already accomplished 
they would increase their efforts tenfold. What we see 
to-day is but the seed-corn of that which shall be. 

New York Cry. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 


BY ANDREW J. STEELE, 
Principal of Le Moyne Institute, Memphis, Tenn. 


Twenty years of mission work among the Freedmen at 
the South, and those years the eventful ones from 1871 
to 1891. 

A steady growth in the school, from the teaching of 
the rudiments to a motley gathering of 200 persons of all 
ages and conditions in 1871 up to a well organized and 
disciplined normal school, with an enrollment of 700 in 
1891. 

In the Church work the growth has been from the Sun- 
day-school and ‘‘ Union Band” to a well-established, self- 
supporting Congregational church, owning a good 
church property, including a parsonage. These two in- 
stitutions stand over against and are mutually helpful 
each to the other. 

“Together with the comfortable and happy homes that 
have been built up about them by self-respecting and in- 
telligent people, they represent in a very concrete and 
complete manner the work of the American Missionary 
Association for the colored people. In this time the 
church has had but two pastors, both educated, godly 
colored men, able to comfort and guide their people. 
The school, the Le Moyne Normal Institute, has had two 
principals, the present one having held that position for 
eighteen years. 

The foundation for the success that has attended this 
work was laid in the gift of twenty thousand dollars by 
the late Dr. F. Julius Le Moyne, of Washington, Penn. 

The school now has a graduates’ calendar of nearly one 
hundred names, most of whom are teaching in the public 
schools of the city and the surrounding country. 

Many children of former graduates are now, in their 
turn, filling the seats and doing the work in the school 
done by their parents before them, with the difference 
that they do this work with greater ease and thorough- 
ness than was possible to the parents. 

‘«First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear” comprises the sum of our experiences. The 
much loved and lamented James Powell used to tell in 
his inimitable way, and not without effect, of seeing in 
our Primary room in the early days a gray-haired 
grandinother, painfully poring over her primer in search 
of the precious knowledge; of passing to the Intermedi- 
ate grade, there to find the daughter—a grown woman— 
making hopeful progress in the more advanced work of 
her grade; and, finally, of coming upon the granddaugh- 
ter doing excellent work in an advanced class of the 
Normal Department. The story, a true one of the time. 
while serving to recall the nature of our work in the 
early days, also illustrates its progress during the years. 
The parents, direct from bondage, painfully learning to 
tread the plainer paths of knowledge; with them the 
children toiling to make further and more rapid prog- 

ress; while it is reserved to the grandchildren, with 
their better inheritance and broader outlook, to enter 
the race on anything like an equality with white chil- 
dren. 

At the present time our course of study is very similar 
to that of the State Normal schools at the North. It has 
taken years of steady and persistent work to reach this 
vantage ground. For years we could not even master 
the academic studies of the course aimed at, to say noth- 
ing of time or fitness for professional training. 

We are now, however, in addition to this, doing much 
work in the study of methods of teaching, and also giv- 
ing our students systematic practice in classes from the 
lower grades under the supervision of-a trained and ex- 
perienced critic teacher. No branch of our work is more 
satisfactory in promise of results than this. 

Aside from this special work in the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching, the most happy results are being secured 











from a well systematized scheme of industrial training, 
extending without interruption from the lowest to the 
highest grades of the school. Free-hand drawing is 
taught daily during the first eight years to all pupils. 
Sewing and needlework are given weekly to all for the 
first four years and daily to the girls of the fifth and sixth 
years of the course. The boys of the eighth and ninth 
years have wood-working, while the girls have household 
economy and practical cooking. The girls of the tenth 
year have nursing and care of the sick, while all pupils 
in the eleventh year take work in the printing depart- 
ment, 

Dr. Le Moyne, after whom the school was most hap- 
pily and appropriately named, twenty years ago put 
twenty thousand dollars into this work. The money has 
not all these years been “‘ hid away in a napkin.” From 
it the Master, at his coming, will receive his own with 
interest—a constantly accumulating compound interest 
in developed manhood and womanhood, in intelligent, 
thoughtful lives and happy, contented homes. 

These constitute some of the visible results that have 


| enriched this community, and which few thoughtful 


people here have failed to recognize and appreciate. 
1891, ’81, °71, °61—what a retrospect these years afford! 

What changes and what progress in the four most inter- 

esting decades of our century! 


THE INDIAN ON THE RESERVATION. 





BY MISS M. C. COLLINS, 





One visiting an Indian Reservation for the first time 
now can hardly realize the great change for the better 
tbat has taken place in the life of the people within the 
last few years. Even so late as five years ago we found 
very little inclination on the part of the majority of the 
Indians on Standing Rock Agency to put off the old life, 
many of the men dressing in blankets and usually with 
long hair and painted face. From my home I could hear 
continually at all hours of the day and night, the sound 
of the conjurer’s drum as he watched beside some sick 
one and tried by the monotonous noise to drive off the 
evil spirits. Or I would hear the drum in the wild dance 
and the song of the dancers. Whenever an Indian had 
more provisions than his neighbors, we would hear the 
call from the hilltop calling the people one and all to 
come and eat with him. Soon after this call went forth 
the village would turn out,and each with his plate, knife 
and spoon and cup in his hand would go to the house of 
feasting and perhaps devour in a few moments all the 
house contained of food for the family. The consequence 
of this generosity was that the children of the household 
would soon be crying for bread. This custom of divid- 
ing with edch other and giving away food, clothing and, 
in fact, everything a man possessed, was counted to him 
as ‘‘ righteousness” among his people, and by this gener- 
osity he supposed he could earn an honored place in the 
spirit world. Thus to be poor and possess nothing is 
more honorable among Indians than to be rich. It is a 
part of their religion; an Indian will never become self- 
supporting until his religious sentiments are changed 
He must be taught that a man who provides not for his- 
own household is worse than a man who by his lack of 
faith in God simply injures himself. A few years ago 
this was the condition of the great mass of the Indians 
on our Reservation, and this belief accounts largely for 
the poverty of the Indian. Now a change is taking 
place. When a man becomes a Christian one of the first 
things he learns is that he must see to it that his own 
house is made brighter and better. Itis not a disgrace 
now among the people to be a Christian, and a Christian 
is expected to accumulate property. 

A few years ago I entered the home of a young man 
who was a leader among young men. He was a fine 
specimen of physical manhood, sitting on a blanket on 
the floor with painted face and body, decorated for the 
dance in all the ornaments that such a man usually 
wore. I looked at his bright, large eyes and honest face - 
and prayed that God would give him, with all his infiu- 
ence, tous. His wife, a pretty little Indian girl, dressed 
too in her flowing garment of orange calico with brass 
studded belt and shell ornaments, painted face and 
glossy braids, made a pretty picture; but the home— 


‘almost nothing in the house. Their gala appearance 


seemed so out of tune with the poverty and squalor of 
the home. He had the name of being a merciful man. 
He gave away all that he had accumulated. The Gov- 
ernment had tried by law to prevent this state of things 
and to make the Indian more provident; but law can 
never change the springs from which the outward 
actions of a man’s life flow. Here the Gospel only can 
renew theman. This same man came to Christ. He is 
to-day a deacon in the church, the President of our Y. 
M.C. A., the wife an officer in our Woman’s Missionary 
Society, and the home is a comfortable place; being a 
policeman, he now has a small iricome and has bought 
many things to adorn his once comfortless cabin, He 
dresses himself and wife and child as well as possible 
with such environments. He has a nice little herd of 
cattle and horses, and has raised abouta hundred bushels 
of oats to sell. He is a Christian, and it has changed the 
whole character of his life. Where once it would have 
been a disgrace to own property, now it is an honor and 





he is pointed out as a man favored of God who, seeking 
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first his kingdom, found the “ all things” which God 
has promised. Legislation could not change a man’s. 
heart. The Jndian’s old life must be laid aside, which 
means his old religion must be abandoned, and, if this is 

- to be, the Christian Church must do the work. The 
Church may create such a public sentiment that the 
Government will not dare to deal dishonorably with the 
Indian. A great responsibility rests upon the Church of 
Christ in this matter. 

Our churches should pour their money into the 
treasury of the American Missionary Association so that 
our boarding schools could become independent of the 
Government; and we should add industrial schools to 
show the Government what is expected of it in the way 
of education. Let us not go backward, but forward. 
The Indian is awaking to the needs of his race. He is 
reaching out to us for Light and Life. Shall we not 
extend the blessing of the Gospel to him and create such 
a public opinion that our Great Father shall feel im- 
pelled by the outside pressure to be as faithful in keeping 
his promises to these true sons of America as he would 
to pay a debt to a foreign nation. Let there be no false 
economy, no retrenchment along this line, but let us 
deal with our Indians in mercy, in truth and justice. 


> 





A STORY OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 





OnE always thinks of genius as making its own way, 
of being independent of circumstance, of achieving suc- 
cess by right of its own domineering personality. Yet 
genius often owes to some stray chance or haphazard 
expedient the initial start which proves the beginning of 
the recognition of its claim to fame and fortune. 

There, for example, is the curious story which Disraeli 
—the father—tells in his quaint fashion of the way Pope 
first touched the goal. 

“The first publisher of the ‘Essay on Criticism,’” says 

Disraéli, ‘‘must have been a Mr. Lewis, a Catholic book- 
seller in Covent Garden; for, from a descendant of this 
Lewis I heard that Pope, after publication, cameevery day, 
persecuting with anxious inquiries the cold, impenetrable 
bookseller who, as the poem lay uncalled for, saw nothing 
but vexatious importunities in a troublesome youth. One 
day Pope, after nearly a month, entered, and, in despair, 
tied up a number of the poems, which he addressed to sev- 
eral who had a reputation in town as judges of poetry. 
The scheme succeeded, and the poem, having reached its 
proper circle, soon got into request.” 
But one can imagine how slender was the thread on 
which hung so small a chance of success. In these mod- 
ern days ‘‘ judges of poetry” are more apt to consign un- 
known efforts to the waste-paper basket than to essay the 
wearisome task of trying to discover in them the sparks 
of new genius. 

Churchill’s ‘‘ Rosciad,” which made a hit in its own 
day whatever may be thought of its merits now, fell per- 
fectly flat on publication. A friend of the author's, an 
intimate of the great Garrick’s, whispered, on learning of 
the deplorable situation, in the latter’s ear that his praises 
had been charmingly chanted in this recent production. 
Garrick, we are informed, greedily swallowed the bait, 
was immensely tickled by the tribute, and went around 
telling every one he met of the excellencies of the ‘‘ Ros- 
ciad.” By theevening following the lucky publisher had 
not a copy left on the bookshelves, The puff had sold 
out the whole edition in less than twenty-four hours. 

De te fabula docet; the modern genius as often as the 
ancient, owes his first success to a piece of luck. In 
London last fall I met an intimate friend of Rudyard 
Kipling’s, who had much of interest to relate of the way 
Kipling awoke to find himself famous. It is of a piece 
with the incidents just narrated. The story in substance 
is this: 

When Kipling left India with his collection of stories 
—in whose possibilities he had himself infinite faith, 
altho, so his friend said, the editors of the Indian news- 
papers in which he published a number of them thought 
but slightingly of them and begrudged them the space 
they filled—his first idea was to publish them in America. 
So he made his way to New York with a letter of intro- 
duction in his pocket to a prominent publishing house. 
By some curious affinity in lack of insight this house 
thought no more of the stories than did the unapprecia- 
tive editors oat in India, In fact, they not only refused 
to bring out Kipling’s book, but they also, as he thought, 
treated him very cavalierly—in fact, snubbed him. 
Those who know the publishers will be very slow to be- 
lieve this, as the house in question is noted for its cour- 
tesy in all its dealings, and a highly sensitive author 
is not perhaps the best judge in his own case. 

Be this as it may, Kipling in his disgust made no 
further attempt to dispose of his stories on this side of 
the Atlantic, but sailed away for England, bearing a 
grud ,ein his heart against America on this account—a 
grudge, so many think, which he has not been slow to 
ventilate as opportunity offered, as his interviews bear 
witness. He tried his luck in London with better suc- 
cess, so far as finding a publisher is concerned. His 
stories were brought out, but, strangeas it may appear 
in view of their subsequent popularity, they fell perfectly 
flat. No reviewer seemed to be impressed by the m—in 
fact few, if any, reviewers paid any attention to them at 


covered finger-deep with dust, showing no prospect of 
resurrection. Kipling had the magnificent faith of genius 
in the certainty of his triumph, but every possible trial 
of his faith was experienced. It looked asif the.triumph 
would be postponed until after his death when some 
student of obscure literature in the latter half of the 
twentieth century should, by chance, light on these for- 
gotten volumes and wonder at the stupidity of his 
ancestors in leaving them to fall stillborn. Kipling had 
friends and relatives of wealth and position in England; 
but he was too proud to make himself known to them in 
the réle of unsuccessful author when he had planned to 
visit them as a conquering hero. They knew nothing of 
his being in London—is there any place where a man, if 
he chooses to, can so completely hide himself from his 
fellows as in a metropolis?—and if they thought anything 
about him at all, supposed he was in India or wandering 
about in some remote corner of an equally queer coun- 
try. Kipling’s stock of money was giving out. His 
lodgings and board were of the most economical. It 
looked as if he were intended to gain his living by some 
less agreeable occupation than story-writing. 

One evening, so Kipling’s friend relates, Edmund 
Yates sat down to dinner at his club, wondering what 
would make a good, stirring article for his paper—the 
London World. He asked a friend at an adjoining table 
if he did not know of something that was going on. 
Replied the friend: 

“Why on earth don’t you print an interview with 
Rudyard Kipling?” 

‘* Who in thunder is Rudyard Kipling?” asked Yates. 
The friend, who was acquainted with India and with 
Kipling’s career there, explained that he was a very 
brilliant young fellow, who knew India as few men 
know it, for he had a remarkable faculty of observation; 
that he had just come home, bringing with him a volume 
of stories which he had published; that he must have 
with him, also, a large stock of interesting memorabilia; 
that in his (the friend’s) opinion Kipling was the coming 
man in story-telling; that it would be greatly to the 
credit of Yates’s paper to anticipate the public in discov- 
ering him; that he would at any rate have much to say 
that was fresh and interesting. 

The idea struck Mr. Yates as a good one, and he de- 
tailed one of his reporters immediately to interview 
Kipling. The reporter had some difficulty in finding 
Kipling, for his lodgings were obscure, and his disgusted 
publishers had not kept close track of his address. But 
found he was at last, and, when found, he had all the 
hauteur of confident genius when most prosperous in 
being on the whole rather unwilling to submit to the un- 
English advertisement of an interview. The reporter 
prevailed upon him to do the favor (Kipling’s friend said 
that he understood as well as any one the help the pub- 
licity would be to him, and was simply playing a game 
of bluff). So the interview appeared, some two columns 
in a much read paper. It created no little talk. Among 
others who read it with interest was the book reviewer 
of the London Times. He remembered, in an indistinct 
way, that Kipling’s stories had come to his desk, and 
that he had let them lie there. He hunted them up, and 
in the light of what he now knew about the man, was 
greatly impressed by them. He gave them a half col- 
umn review or more, and that with a great many .Eng- 
lishmen was enough. To find Kipling indorsed in the 
Times immediately set them to reading him. The 
stories no longer lay, dust covered, on the publisher’s 
shelves. The stock on hand was not sufficient to meet 
the sudden demand. : 

How long it would have been before the world discov- 
ered Kipling, had not Edmund Yates asked a friend, 
whom he met at dinner in his club, for some subject for 
an article, may be left to those who care to speculate on 
the unknowable. For the rest of us it is sufficient that 
Kipling was found out, and a fresh story-teller of genius 
added to the world of literature which seems to so many 
to be so nearly exhausted in its constant readaptations 
of the same old plots in changed situations, and of the 
same old characters under different aliases. 

Speaking of Kipling, with whom the friend for a time 
shared apartments, he said that Kipling’s methods were 
strictly reportorial, after a literalness that would delight 
Howells. For example, their rooms were just off the 
Thames Embankment, near the Waterloo Bridge. This 
is a quarter frequented at night by many of the rough- 
and-ready characters which have figured in some of Kip- 
ling’s later stories, Of asummer evening Kipling would 
draw his lounge up to the window, leaving the window 
open, and lie there, pencil in hand, listening, jotting 
down any of the coarse repartee that seemed to him 
unusually funny, or the racy talk that seemed to him 
typical of the class. He thus gathered not a little 
material, which he worked literally into his pages. 

We talk of genius originating characters and their 
queer mannerisms. Yet much of what we take for 
clever originality is only the capacity for seeing things 
others pass by. When in London recently, I looked up 
Dickens’s ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop” in a queer quarter back 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The little side street to which 
I was directed looked like any number of nooks one can 
run across in Dickens in its quiet quaintness. But I 
could not place *‘ Old Curiosity Shop” itself, altho I 
knew it must be before my eyes. I went up to a rather 





all, They were piled up on the shelves of the bookseller, 





found her in the act of doing up her back hair, for all 
the world like Pleasant, daughter of ‘‘ Rogue” Rider- 
hood. She pointed me directly across the street, where a 
tablet informed the inquirer that this was Dickens’s 
‘Old Curiosity Shop.” It may have been that Pleas- 
ant’s habit of constantly making her toilet on the street 
or anywhere was simply an exaggeration of the habit of 
some young woman Dickens was accustomed to run 
across in his rambles in out-of-the-way London. It may 
be that some future admirer of Kipling’s will make a 
similar discovery regarding some trait or characteristic 
he has given some odd character, 
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THE TECHNIC OF POETRY. 


BY RICHARD HOVEY. 
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In a previous article in THE INDEPENDENT, entitled 

** Delsarte and Poetry,” I referred to the application, in 

poetic technic, of the Delsartean principles of parallel- 

ism, opposition and succession. A few words more on’ 
this head. 

Delsarte approached his subject experimentally. He 

took the most direct and natural means by which man 

seeks to express himself, the motions of his own body, 

subjected these motions or gestures to a most minute and 
searching examination, classified them, and arrived in- 
ductively at certain of their laws. These laws, so far as 
we can ascertain his methods, he assumed to be true for 
all expression and hence for all the arts, due allowance 

being made for the modifying influence of the special 

medium through which each art is uttered. I am not 
quite sure that he had a logical right tv make this infer- 
ence from his premises; but he was not aman to be 
frightened by ratiocinative leaps. He had, indeed, al- 
most a contempt for logic, and made his own discoveries 
by a kind of daring insight. Indeed, I do not know 

that he ever deigned to prove any of the principles he 
enounced. He contented himself with the appeal to the 
instinctive perception of his audience—an appeal that 
seldom failed of its response. 

This omission of the demonstrative element has been 
supplied in many ways by many of his disciples. In 
respect to the principles of opposition, parallelism and 
succession, with which we have now immediately to do, 
Henrietta Russell, certainly one of his most able and 
original followers, gives this explanation, having, like 
Delsarte, gesture primarily in mind: 

“Oppositions are physical. They are based upon the law 
of gravitation, being always a balancing, actual or meta- 
phorical. They symbolize contrast, and are useful for 
dramatic effect. They give strength and dignity in motion 
or attitude, force in harmonies, self-assertion and hence 
vulgarity if used out of place—that is, where strength is 
not needed. 

“* Parallelisms also arise out of the relation of things to 
gravity, but on the negative side. They are the absence of 
opposition of movement, and lack balance or a harmonious 
relation to the greatest physical force we deal with—gravi- 
tation. Physically, of course, they express weakness. 

“‘ Balance is opposing gravitation by setting gravitation 
to opposing itself. It therefore expresses dignity, as it 
obtains force easily on the lines of least resistance. Paral- 
lelism is weak, because it opposes human strength to the 
great strength of Mother Earth. Delsarte described oppo- 
sition of movement as two organs moving in opposite 
directions at the same time; parallelism as two organs 
moving in the same direction at the same time. 

“Parallelisms show purpose, and are thus contrary to 
instinct; they therefore express mentality. Oppositions 
are physically instinctive, and remain always a physical 
language. 

“‘Successions are the language of the emotions. Opposi- 
tions appear in the earliest experience of the race, succes- 
sions in its highest development. Opposition and its nega- 
tion, parallelism, arise from man’s economic relation to 
the earth through gravitation, while successions arise 
from man’s economic relation to himself through the laws 
of his own chemistry and the vibratory condition of his 
nervous system.” 

Thus far Mrs. Russell. It seems to me preferable to 
arrive at the same conclusion by an @ priori route, and 
thus avoid the appeal to analogy, to which I have already 
referred. Parallelism emphasizes the likeness oi generic 
quality in things, and ignores or slurs over the unlike- 
ness or specific quality. It affirms the universal and de- 
nies the particular. Or, since particularity is matter, 
and universality form or idea, we may say that paral- 
lelism is strong in expressing the things of the mind, 
and weak in expressing the things of the body. Oppo- 
sition is the negation of parallelism. It emphasizes 
unlikeness and disregards likeness; it affirms the particu- 
lar and denies the universal. It is therefore the expres- 
sion of the physical, of strength, of Titanism. 

Succession is the synthesis or reconciliation of the two. 
It affirms likeness and unlikeness at once, variety in 
unity, change not as of a broken line but as of a curve, 
in obedience to an unchanging law. It thus expresses 
the umon of universal and particular, which, as Hegel 
long since showed, is the individual, who is particular in 
that he has determinations, but universal in that he is 
determined by himself. Here first we find will with its 
motives and emotions, its loves and hates, its sym- 
pathy and its conscience—in short, moral or spiritual 





slovenly young woman to ask for information, and 


being. Thus parallelisms express pure thought, opposi- 
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tions its negation or matter, and successions concrete 
spirit; oppositions are physical, parallelisms intellectual, 
successions spiritual. 

This metaphysical approach will not perhaps appeal to 
so many people as the other; but it has the advantage 
that its results are generalized and can be applied (with- 
out appeal to metaphor or analogy) to all arts and all 
languages with as little hesitancy as an algebraic formu- 
la is applied to all possible numbers. 

All this is by way of preface to a few examples of 
the practical applications that may be made of these 
principles in the study of philology and poetics. Meter 
is, of course, a parallelism, the continued repetition of 
the same or equivalent feet, the recurrence of an accent 
at equal intervals of time. Itemphasizes the universal 
and is the expression of regularity, the reign of law, and 
necessity as opposed to mere subjective caprice or ‘‘ do- 
ing as you please.” It tempers the audacities of poetry 
with a sense of rationality and restraint which allows 
verse to dare frequently what prose could not venture 
without danger of the florid and bombastic. In the very 
torrent and tempest of passion it makes us feel an under- 
consciousness of the eternal calm. Carried too far, the 
parallelism of meter, as in the versification of Racine and 
Pope, becomes formalism—the mere empty nothing of 
pure universality. Indeed, Pope is such an acknowledged 
sinner in this direction thatit is useless to quote examples 
from him. In Emerson’s ‘‘ Brahma,” on the contrary, 
we have a justifiable use of a great deal of parallelism, 
in phrase as well as verse, for this empty but all-embrac- 
ing absolute is exactly what he wishes to express: 


“They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings.” 


This is as “regular” as anything in Pope; but no one 
notices that it is, because its regularity is appropriate in 
expression. Ars est celare artem. ‘The best technic 
effaces itself. 

Interruptions of the meter by breaks, dislocations of 
the accent and the like are oppositions, and express 
physical power, as where Lear’s speech echoes the tumult 
of the storm: 

* Blow, wind and crack your chetks! rage, bldw! 

You cataracts and hirricanoes, spoit 

Till you have drénched the ste@ples, drowned the cdcks! 
You silphurous and thoight-éxecuting fires, 
Vaint-cotriers to dak-cleaving thianderbdlts, 

Singe my white head, and thoi, all-shaking thinder, 
Strike flat the thick rotandity o’ the world!” 

Here there is an opposition of adjacent syllables, 
caused by the unexpected juxtaposition of accent, and 
als6 an opposition between ‘the expected accent and the 
real accent; for repetition, the mother of habit, has 
caused the ear to expect a certain beat of the measure to 
bear the stress of the voice. 

The distinction between end-stopped and run-on lines 
has acquired special importance in recent studies of 
Shakespeare’s artistic development. An end-stopped 
line is one which ends with the end of a phrase or sen- 
tence; that is, to the parallelism of meter it adds paral- 
lelism of phrasing and parallelism between the phrasing 
and the meter—too much parallelism for steady use. 
Run-on lines create a pleasing contrast between meter 
and phrasing, and make the harmonies of verse richer 
and more complex. It may be observed here that the 
line-group is never obliterated; tho even so acute an ob- 
server as Lanier seems to think that it sometimes might 
be, and tho there is always some theorist without ear (?) 
ready to rise and demand that we dispense with the fic- 
tion of lines in blank verse, and write it in irregular 
groups according to its phrasing. This would absolutely 
destroy the purpose of run-on lines, which is to diversify. 
the meter; for there would no longer be any meter to 
diversify, but only (God save the mark!) rhythmic prose. 
Now, rhythmic prose, or prose which preserves a fixed 
type of quantity and masquerades in the habits of verse, 
is, as every tyro in literature knows, about as bad prose 
as can be written. Nevertheless, people will still go on 
making alleged translations of Homer into this bastard 
form. Good prose has its own rhythms, to be sure, but 
they are constructed in quite a different manner. 

This misconception of the relations of the line and the 
phrase is due to two causes, a failure to properly distin- 
guish between the two subjects of meter and phrasing, 
and an insufficient understanding of the importance of 

‘ what may be called the expectation of the ear. To be 
sure, in weak-ending, unrhymed lines, the line-group is 
marked off for the ear neither by recurrence of tone-color, 
nor pause, nor inflection—at least without an affectation 
in the reading. But the type of the versification being 
once fixed by sufficient repetition, the habit of noting 
all its regular phenomena, including the line-group, 
makes the ear expect a pause: and this expectation, tho 
no pause actually occur, is quite sufficient to preserve 
the effect of the line. It is strange that Lanier should 
not have seen this, who saw so clearly the application of 
the same principle in the treatment of accent and Shake- 
speare’s use of the rest. ‘ 

But verse comprises not only rhythmic but phonetic 
phenomena, and in these, too, the same principles are 
operant. Bearing in mind what has been ‘said of the 
significance of parallelism, we begin to see why its em- 

phatic form in alliteration so easily becomes self-con- 





scious, while, on the contrary, its all-pervading syzygies, 
like Tennyson’s 
“Moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmur of innumerable bees,” 
lift us into an atmosphere of dignity and calm. 

The word “‘syzygy” was applied by Professor Sylvester 
to all repetitions of consonants not alliterative; i. e., not 
beginning accented syllables, and adopted after him by 
Lanier. Sylvester saw clearly the importance of such 
repetitions in giving unity to the measure. It is to this, 
he says, ‘“‘ that we must attend in order to secure that 
coherence, compactness and ring of true metal, without 
which no versification deserves the name of poetry.” 
Vowels, of course, may be treated in like manner, as in 
Shakespeare’s 

“ Singing masons building hives of gold,” 

in which short i is repeated four times. It is true that 
there is an old rule in the books that the same vowel 
must not be repeated in the same line; but this rule has 
been honored in the breach by every one of the great 
English poets from Chaucer to Tennyson, and may as 
well becast into the literary ragbag along with the no- 
tion that what are ‘‘ perfect rhymes” in French are no 
rhymes at all in English, as if tones were not tones and 
rhymes rhymes whether spoken in Choctaw, Chinese or 
Zulu. 


On the other hand, contrast of vowel-sounds, of which 
Milton is so great a master, gives, as we should expect 
from our premises, great largeness of utterance, majes- 
tic, mouth-filling expressions, as in the opposing o’es and 
i’s in 


“* Osiris, Isis, Orus and their train,” 
or the fine oppositions in the lines 
“In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High-overarched embower.” 
Take as another example Keats’s 
“ Silent, upon a peak in Darien,” 
in which the long i of ‘‘silent” juts out among the other 
vowels of the line as if it were itself the peak of the 
poet’s vision. 

Under the principle of succession comes all modula- 
tion of vowels and consonants. Such lines as Byron’s 

“ The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier,” 
have a lapsing cadence like the plash and ripple of 
Adria’s waters, and leave a lingering sweetness in the 
memory, due almost entirely to the subtle transitions by 
which the ear is carried without perceiving it from 
**song ” to “lier”; that is, from one extreme to the other 
of the whole range of English vowel sounds. 

In the most beautiful versification the three modes are 
used together. This may have been observed in some of 
the quotations already given, and will be continually in 
all fine verse when analyzed. 

In that splendid and sonorous line in ‘“‘ Paradise Lost,” 

“ Busiris and his Memphian chivalry,” 

note, as parallelism, the congruence of ‘‘ris” and “ry,” 
and also that of ‘“‘ris” and ‘‘ his,” and of “ phi” and 
‘‘iv”; likewise the syzygy of the twos’s in “ Busiris ” 
and the z-sound in “‘ his,” and thei-syzygy in ris-his-phi- 
chiv-ry. See how the first three i’s, unapparent and un- 
accented, seem to exercise a certain attraction that draws 
the melody from the strong opposition ot ‘‘ Bi” and *‘ si” 
in the first foot, through the gradation 4-é-a into the par- 
allelism of the last two accented i’s. All this may seem 
over-refinement to some, but not to those who by study 
and practice have become familiar with the mystery of 
sound. Indeed, it is by these very niceties that the true 
craftsmaster may always be known. They cannot be 
well done of malice prepense, but conscious, prentice 
work will nevertheless lead toward an unconscious 
habit that increases the skill of the poet. ‘‘The habit of 
noting such sequences,” says Lanier, ‘* will presently 
breed in the mind that unconscious care of them which 
will guide the thought, in its working, toward the proper 
combinations.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ESTIMATES AT SECOND HAND. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


In our day, when Browning societies are busily engaged 
in translating the works of their hero into understand- 
able English, and when a host of clever people are de- 
voting admirable talent to the labor of explaining the 
inner meaning of this or that alleged great novel, poem 
or essay, it is amusing to note certain signs by which the 
value of all this criticism may be found out. 

No estimate is stamped with authority unless based 
upon knowledge. The wisdom of the critic is shown in 
the use that he makes of knowledge. 

In a recent issue of The Critic a writer reaffirms her 
allegations to the effect that the existing fragments of 
Sappho’s lyrics do not sustain what the best critics, 
ancient and modern, have said of them. It is not my 
purpose to enter into the question raised; what seems, 
however, interesting enough to be discussed lightly is 
her frank acknowledgment of her ignorance of Greek. 
Not to know Greek is far from being a badge of illiteracy, 
provided one does not, while wanting Greek culture, feel 
irresistibly inclined to print one’s estimates of Greek 
literature. This writer based her judgment of Sappho, 
she admits, on translations, and then goes on to defend 
the safety and accuracy of her position by saying that 








translations of Cervantes’s ‘“‘Don Quixote” and of Dante’s 
** Divine Comedy” give a clear view of the greatness of 
those works. It is true that great dramas, epics, novels, 
may be carried over bodily into a language alien to the 
original in such a way as to bear the general impress of 
spirit and form given them by the makers; but the lyric 
does not lend itself to this sort of transference. 

Shakespeare's plays can be fairly outlined in almost 
any language so as to give the reader a general concep- 
tion of their universality of appeal and of the breadth of 
their romance; but let a Frenchman, a German or an 
Italian attempt to translate Shakespeare’s sonnets, and 
see how he fails. The lyric is the personal, the individ- 
ual, the radical strain of artistic expression. Rob it of 
its immediate connection with the poet’s organic pecu- 
liarities, and you impoverish it to a state of sapless ema- 
ciation. Even in our own language let some one try to 
reproduce in his own words a song by Burns or a glow- 
ing stanza by Swinburne, and it will dawn upon him 
that translation does not translate the soul of a lyric. 

It appears clear to me that Greek is the hardest of all 
the languages to translate from. I state this upon what 
I gather as the consensus of scholats. My own loving 
study of Greek literature has been through the original, 
and it has, after many years, landed me just far enough 
along to be able ‘‘to seem to see” clearly how worse than 
foolishness is every attempt to translate—in the fullest 
sense—the lyrics of the great Greek poets. The best re- 
sults have been from paraphrases which have given side 
glimpses now and again into the golden core of personal- 
ity—echoes, rather than renderings, of fragrance and 
flavor, individual originality and self-projection. 

No person has ever come anywhere near a translation 
of the Idyls of Theocritus. How can those old, incom- 
parable expressions of a self be redistilled? Take Theoc- 
ritus out of the Idyls and what is left is in a way trans- 
latable; but what is an orange after the racy, individual 
taste is all evaporated and gone even from the surround- 
ing atmosphere? The zest is the value of the lyric. 

The Fragments of Sappho’s poetry, meager as they are, 
give unmistakable evidence of an intense and powerful 
personality; moreover, to him who knows Greek they 
exhale a suggestive energy altogether indescribable; 
they have flashed a rare inspiration into many a poet’s 
soul, That Sappho’s lyrics are almost-wholly lost is no 
evidence against their value; that their powerful influence 
breaks through the surface of literature from her day to 
this, and that the Fragments have of themselves been able 
to charm even the most unimaginative of Greek students, 
might, it would seem, deter any person “‘ who knows no 
Greek at all” from venturing an estimate of Sappho’s 
claim to creative genius, especially an estimate opposed 
to the well-considered decision of those who do know 
Greek. I speak thus in no disparagement of the writer 
in The Critic. The point I make is not personal to her. 
It has become too common of late for persons who know 
“no Greek at all” to speak as from their chair against 
the value of Greek study, and it has become too common 
for criticism to be based upon mere personal prejudice 
or preference with no sustaining knowledge of the sub- 
ject criticised. J 

But to return to our bone. The impossibility of trans- 
lating lyrical poetry of the highest quality is strikingly 
instanced in the attempts that have been made to mod- 
ernize the diction of old lyrics in the original language, 
and at the same time keep the ancient bouquet. We all 
feel what Chaucer loses by every such attempt. The 
French have succeeded moderately well in giving present 
readability to their old rhyming story-tellers; but turn 
to their efforts at modernizing Villon’s lyrics, and you 
will see how easily they fail. 

Speaking of Villon, one line of his, while it reeks with 
his vile associations, sounds the note at which I am 
aiming: 

“ Je connois quand pipeur jargonne.” 

There is a good deal of pretentious writing nowadays 
which is finely critical on the surface, and which at first 
glance appears well considered; but if one knows 
‘*quand pipeur jargonne,” one catches the trick of it. 
Bright, catching, the wonder of a moment some auda- 
cious trick of the pen may be; but at bottom must lie 
knowledge, or very soon the emptiness of the thing is 
disclosed. It is lack of knowledge which causes any 
person to imagine that in reading a translation he is 
comprehending the original; he does not know ‘‘ quand 
pipeurjargonne.” Villon further says: 

“Je connois Varbre a voir la gomme.” 
But the distinctive resin cannot be brought over from 
one language into another. Even Rossetti failed to pre- 
serve the inner essential quality of the ‘‘Ballade des 
Dames du Temps Jadis” in his rendering; and yet it is 
the best translation, I think, ever made of any lyric. 

Horace has been mightily harassed by would-be trans- 
lators, and so have Pindar and Anacreon. Some of the 
renderings into English have been musical, spirited and 
more or less dashed with the original manner and pur- 
pose; but who knows any Greek lyric, or any Latin one, 
if he has not read it understandingly in the old language 
of its maker? It is not merely the Greek quality or the 
Latin quality that is lost in the transfer; it is that com- 
bined with the other and greater loss which follows 
when we try to say in different words what a true poet 
has set in his own words; and, finally, and greater still, 
we have the utter loss of the personal essence which is 
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the zest of every true lyric. In the case of a Greek poet, 
there was a subtle correlation between his civilization 
and his language felt by his present readers doubtless 
more keenly than by his contemporaries. The Latin 
spirit has never been extinct; but the Greek spirit lives 
only in Greek art, and the lyrical genius of that art is 
not transportable from its insulated habitat in the dead 
past to the open continent of the present by any possible 
energy of a modern language. 

I dare say that every successful student of Greek 
poetry cherishes a vivid recollection of the moment when 
the inner light first flashed upon him from some lyrical 
wonder which before that had been to him but a lan- 
guage puzzle. In my own experience, it is one of the 
memorable spots, like a spring of cool, clear water bub- 
bling amid strange, fragrant mints and indescribable 
flowers. It is worth years of study to stoop there just 
once and sip one’s fill. You cannot translate a Greek 
lyric; but it can translate you. Doubtless, if some frag- 
ments of Tennyson’s, or of Keats’s, orof Emerson’s sing- 
ing could be wafted to Theocritus, he might, after mas- 
tering English, find the same inexpressible and untrans- 
latable fascination in them. 

I can understand how “one who knows no Greek at 
all” sees nothing of extraordinary import in Sappho's 
Fragments, just as I can imagine a person who knows no 
English at all failing to discover the deathless power of 
fascination in Keats's ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale.” Think of 
that matchless ode ‘‘ translated” intoFrench! Yes, even 
if Hugo had been the translator. Then think of some 
one attempting to measure Keats by the rendering! 
What alien genius is subtle enough to extract the essence 
of even the 

“Beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple stainéd mouth,” 
and to fix it again in another language? It is only when 
we know a language well enough to be aware of the 
meanings which hover like dream-colors between its 
words when arranged by genius that we can catch the 
meaning of its lyrical wonders. 
Bay Saint Louis, Miss. 
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THE Tariff question in Congress has usually been enough 
to stir men to their depth. It touches upon the pocket; 
aud a rap on one’s pocket wakes people, whether it is 
taxgatherer or highwayman that gives the blow. But 
the Silver question has gone deeper than even the Tariff. 
The excitement last week was great enough to fill the 
galleries for three days in succession; the galleries love 
an excitement on the floor. Mr. Bland’s Silver bill was 
up. He had it ready in February, with a report that 
was a volume of large size and as weighty as the silver 
dollars he advocates. There had been a caucus upon the 
question whether free silver coinage should be allowed 
to come up at all, and the caucus had not been able to 
decide. Members would not promise what they would 
do if it was allowed to come up, and they would not 
promise that they would not allow it tocome. So the 
caucus went out in smoke. But the cheap money men 
of the Southern and Western States could not let it go 
like that. They would not be held in check by the pru- 
dent men; they were outspoken and declared that silver 
dollars they must and would have if they committed 
the whole Democratic Party to free coinage and the 
probabilities of a defeat next November at the polls. So 
Mr. Bland had a day appointed in which his bill should 
be brought up. The three days that followed were more 
exciting than any time since the first-years after the 
War, the older members say. It is impossible to describe 
the excitement because the House is always noisy; not 
but that they made rather more noise than usual, two 
or three times carrying the disorder to such a point that 
once the mace had to be sent around among them to 
force unruly members into their seats; but deeper and 
more moving than all that was the intensity of the feel- 
ing. Democrats were so keenly alive to the trouble that 
the threatened break in their party would make, that 
they buttonholed refractory members and almost threat- 
ened them. Often it was only by fiercely saying: ‘‘I will 
vote for a silver free coinage bill cost what it may,” that 
a man could prevail upon his fellows to let him alone. 

Mr. Bland, of Illinois, had opened the business and 
made a longspeech. He was followed by others. There 
were many speeches by Democrats who were opposed to 
the bill. They were few compared to the whole body of 
the Democratic members who are in favor of it. Among 
them were Mr. Lynch, of Wisconsin, a new member, 
making his first struggle in favor of good legislation. 
He went to the point in his speech, struck it twice each 
time a solid blow, and then stopped. As a short and 
pithy thing it was one of the best of the speeches by the 
new members. He is a man of forty-five, with a smooth 

ace, good features, wearing his hair, which is slightly 
curly, longer than barbers generally permit nowadays. 
The two points in his speech were, first, that the chief 
aim of the bill was to ‘‘ make something out of nothing” 
—then he said it was ‘‘to make 70 cents worth a 100 
cents”—and there he had the whole thing so well put 
that it may serve as a synopsis of the bill. Besides him 
there were Mr. Brawley, of South Carolina; Mr. Hall, of 





New York; Mr. Harter, of Ohio, and a few other Demo- 
crats; but it will be noticed how few of these were 
Southern Democrats. Of the Republicans Mr. Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, made the best speech. He 
began by saying ‘‘ that there were some people in this 
country who took the utterances of England in all mat- 
ters as the utterance of the truth. I am not one of 
these. LIoppose this bill because it strikes at the wage- 
earning class. It is believed by its friends that the debtor 
class will in some way be benefited by it. That is an 
error founded on the fallacy that the debtors are the 
poor class. The debtor class is the rich, and the poor 
people are the creditors.” 

Mr. Lodge is a tall, thin man, thoughtful and scholarly 
looking; and, with his reputation as a literary man and 
a writer of history, his words carry great weight. Those 
who dislike him for opposing them, like to intimate that 
he is not a practical man; but they have done it so much 
that it is getting to be considered as their only means of 
covering their confusion, when Mr. Lodge has proved 
his practical qualities, either by some feature in a bill 
he is at work upon, or by a clear, sharp retort in answer 
to some gibe from an adversary in debate. 

To go back to the appearance of things. ye a 
general scene of filibustering before the thing could 
come to a vote, and at about midnight on Friday, after 
a prolonged session from twelve noon, it was so evident 
that nothing could be done with the bill until they had 
legalized a rule that would cut off debate at a certain 
time, the very friends of the bill despairingly moved an 
adjournment. Then came the question of cloture— 
should the Democratic Party itself try that which they 
had been so bitter about? Mr. Speaker Crisp said he 
would not consider any rule for cutting off debate unless 
he had a pledge that two-thirds of the Democratic Party 
would vote for it. Two-thirds? Hardly one-third could 
be made to commit themselves. ‘‘Thatis the death of 
the Bland bill,” said the knowing ones. And so it was. 

On Monday, when by the original program the bill 
would have been forced to a vote, the House was so tame 
that the galleries were empty. Still it. was unbelievable 
that it was really at an end for this session. The silver 
men will, on Tuesday, try to bring it up with or without 
‘*cloture,” said people who liked the bill, and 
wanted to see it pass. But on Tuesday the journal 
was read, the call of the House on _ the 
different committees was gone over with, and 
when the morning hour was over, lo! the House had 
swung back on to the,tariff. The galleries that after- 
noon heard some good speeches on that subject, altho 
they did not get what they expected. Mr. Harter, of 
Ohio, who had just been thanked by several men of both 
parties for his help in fighting against the Silver bill, 
spoke first, followed by, Mr. De Forest, of Connecticut, a 
new member, an Eastern Democrat, opposed to free 
silver and in favor of tariff for revenue, and that only. 

He has a fine head with a good deal of hair, too nearly 
white for his age, and offering a contrast to his black 
eyebrows and mustache. He has so much earnestness in 
his character that it made his speech more impressive 
even than it would have been without that element, and 
he sat down amid a round of applause given heartily to 
a new member whom they were trying for the first time, 
and whose paces pleased them. He was followed by Mr. 
Dolliver, of Iowa, who is serving his second term, and 
who has pleased his party so much that he was consid- 
ered as a suitable person to answer Mr. Bryan, of Ne- 
braska. Mr. Reed gave him his own time, that the 
speech might be long enough; and, moreover, sat and 
listened to him with apparent enjoyment. Mr. Dolliver’s 
firstsentences told what side he wason. He said that the 
Republican Party went down in the November of a year 
and a half ago with the McKinley bill on its back; since 
then it had emerged with that bill still in its hands, and 
another November would find them both in the fore- 
front of victory. The whole speech was nearly two 
hours long, given with few interruptions from the oppo- 
site side, but with some pleasant interpolations of laugh- 

ter whenever he made a point at the expense of the 
Democrats. The galleries were consoled for the absence 
of the Silver bill and its expected skirmishing, and lis- 
tened to Mr. Dolliver, leading the applause once or twice. 
It was a pleasant day in the House, and people went 
away good-natured in both parties; each felt that his side 
had done well. Early in the session Mr. Crisp, the 
Speaker, read from the chair the announcement of Mr. 
Roger Q. Mills, that he had sent to the Governor of Texas 
his resignation as Representative from Texas. This was 
received with applause, which might not have been a 
compliment if it had not meant that Mr. Mills was going 
highe: up—into the Senate. As it was, the approving 
sound meant a kindly feeling for Mr. Mills that his State 
had given him its highest, gift, and that as he did not 
have the Speakership it was peculiarly pleasant to know 
that he had something better. The Senate also listened 
on the same day to the Senator from Colorado, Mr. Wol- 
cott, while he gave his views on the removal of the Utes 
from Southern Colorado. It was quite clear that he 
wanted them to go, and in endeavoring to make it appear 
that he had no interests except that of his constituents in 
view he manifested much irritation that any one could 
differ with him. He carried this to the point of mention- 
ing Mr.C.C, Painter, a member of the Indian Rights Associ- 





Minnesota; Mr. Stout, of Michigan; Mr. Fitch, of 





of a Pittsburg cattle company, who wish to keep the Utes 
on their reservation, and use their land for pasturage. 
He forgot to mention that Utah objected to Colorado 
calmly pouring nearly a thousand more of her poor peo- 
ple over upon a neighbor; that Colorado has done this 
before, and that Utah thinks she has had enough of that 
sort of thing. Mr. Wolcott also omitted to mention that 
the Utes, with a feeling that their lands could be inalien- 
ably secured to them, would sell to the United States the 
surplus, and that with three years of decent, practical 
teaching, backed by their secure holdings of their land, 
they could be put upon tle path of civilization, and have 
a fair chance to become citizens, whose vote would be 
quite as good as some of the white men who now send 
members to Congress. Utah sent her ex-Governor, Mr. 
C. W. West, to appear before the Indian committees that 
he might remonstrate against the conduct of Colorado; 
and Mr. West says: ‘‘ Already our sister State has sent us 
1,800 of her Indians, and millions of our acres are held 
for those Indians and kept from our use. We ask why 
Colorado should be allowed to take three millions more 
for her Indians.” 

Mr. Wolcott should answer these questions, stick to 
the truth, keep his temper, and not abuse and accuse in 
the interests of a few people in Colorado who want their 
own selfish desires considered and nothing else. 

The spirited remonstrance of Utah makes one think of 
that Territory and its situation politically. It is the one 
anomalous spot of earth in our Union, and is going to be 
more so if the bill introduced in the House by Mr. Caine, 
its delegate, should pass. It is the one of our brother- 
hood of States and Territories that has literally suffered 
on account of its so-called religion. Its Mormonism and 
the feature of polygamy in that religion has held Con- 
gress from admitting it. Colorado had a rather less 
number of ‘inhabitants when she was admitted than 
Utah, yet she had no difficulty in becoming a State. It 
isa curious instance of pretended persecution for religion’s 
sake within the borders of our Republic. Now the Ter- 
ritory says that the Edmunds bill has stamped out polyg- 
amy, and Mr. Clark, of Wyoming, has introduced a bill 
permitting Utah to become a State. But there are great 
doubts whether Congress can be made to believe that 
Mormonism has received a lasting blow; and Mr. Caine, 
the delegate, has also presented a bill which is now being 
considered by the House Committee on States and Terri- 
tories. Briefly this bill gives the right to elect the Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor, the judges and district at- 
torneys to the Territory. In fact, the right of electing a 
full complement of the officers of a State is given to 
Utah. The only thing that reminds one of its Territo- 
rial condition is that. the laws, after they have passed 
the Legislature and been signed by the Governor, must 
then come to Congress to receive final approval; if dis- 
approved they are to be null and of no effect. Yet it is 
to remain a Territory. Until we can feel that’ Gentiles 
have the rights of citizens without opposition from the 
Mormons, and that the worst features of Mormonism 
have been extirpated, it will probably continue to be a 
Territory. 

Polygamy is popularly supposed to be the one thing 
that is to be eradicated; but that, bad as it may be, is 
not so bad as another thing, the pre-eminence of the 
Church, carried to the point where, if there is a question 
between Church and State, the former must always have 
the precedence. 

Congress and politics, have been so interesting these past 
ten days, that society has seemed rather flat and unprofit- 
able. The Silver bill, the again recurring Tariff bill, 
the Bering Sea and its question involving our national 
dignity and the possibilities that defending our honor 
involve, the note of Lord Salisbury and the message of 
Mr. Harrison to the Senate, its reception by that body 
and their action in ratifying the treaty which will give 
us arbitration with an intermediate period of modus 
vivendi—what an interesting ten days it has been! We 
have had an English nabob here with his yacht, Lord 
Brassey, an interesting man who, with his new title, is 
not altogether spoiled, and besides him a man from 
Africa, the Mayor of Cape Town. He is a Dutchman 
and is looking at us with the wide-eyed astonishment 
and interest of a man who is getting away for the first 
time from that rather small point of a continent, Cape 
Town Colony, and looking at the world. He admires 
Washington and says it looks like Paris; not that other 
people have not said that before, but when a man from 
the next to the end of the earth says so (counting Austra- 
lia as the end) it becomes geographically interesting. He 
also says that the colony of Cape Town will make a fine 
exhibition at our Fair in Chicago, and will show how 
they dig diamonds at Kimberley and the odd blue earth 
in which they are found. The population of Cape Town, 
from its having belonged first to the Dutch and then tothe 
English, is a mixture of the two races, with a sprinkling 
of French people. He is of Dutch origin, tho his name, 
De Villiers Graaf, sounds as if there was a French strain 
in his ancestry. 
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THERE will be three royal golden weddings celebrated 
in Sd. terthe this year, two of them in May. The first, May 
is the Brother of Pi of Duke Ernest, of Saxe-Coburg- 
Sethe, the brother ? ince Albert, Queen Victoria’s hus- 
band; the next, on May 28th, will ‘be the anniv ersary of 
King Christian IX on Queen Louise of Denmark, the 








ation, by name and accusing him of being a personal agent 


mts of the Princess of Wales; last comes that of the 
Brand Duke Charles Alexander of "Saxe-W eimar-Eisenach, 
October 3d 
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THE LOAN COLLECTION AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
THE OIL PAINTINGS. 
BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 





THERE is apparently no end to the treasures of art stored 
up in the private collections of England. For more than 
twenty years the Royal Academy has held an annual exhi- 
bition of pictures by deceased masters of the British and 
Continental schools, lent for this purpose by their owners, 
and as yet there has been no sign that the supply is likely 
to be exhausted, no abatement of the interest and high 
standard of the exhibition. The collection at present on 
view occupies six of the rooms at Burlington House, two 
of these rooms being devoted to water-color drawings, the 
remaining four to paintings in oil and tempera. Of the 
contents of these four rooms, or rather of a very small por- 
tion of their contents, I propose in the present article to 
give some brief account. 

Gainsborough’s whole-length portrait of Mrs. Portman, 
of Bryanston, in the first room, is a fine and characteristic 
example of the artist, tho the flesh tints appear to have 
faded somewhat. It represents a lady of middle age, with 
a pleasant and animated expression, sitting in an arm- 
chair, and wearing a white silk dress, trimmed with white 
lace and blue ribbons. The painting of the dress is simply 
marvelous; but no one ever approached Gainsborough in 
painting silk dresses. The portrait of Mrs. Billington is a 
very pleasing picture, and, so far as I am aware, no doubts 
have been cast upon its authenticity as a work of Gains- 
borough; but it scarcely carries its own credentials. It 
must have been painted toward the close of the artist’s life, 
. for the lady (a celebrated singer and actress) was but twen- 
ty-four years of age when he died, and she certainly does 
not look much less than twenty in the picture; but its exe- 
cution exhibits no trace of the peculiarities of Gainsbor- 
ough’s later style. It is, however, a charming picture, of 
an extremely pretty young woman, with fresh, rosy cheeks 
and blue eyes, and brown curly hair. Another, and an un- 
mistakable Gainsborough, is the portrait of Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Grafton,a graceful young lady, fashionably 
attired in the silks and laces which Gainsborough painted 
so thoroughly con amore, and with such unrivaled skill. 

In the same room hang several Romneys, of which by far 
the best is the singularly graceful portrait of the Honora- 
ble Charlotte Clive, daughter of the great Clive, the hero 
of India. The Honorable Charlotte is a handsome brunet, 
with dark curling hair, and large expressive eyes; her 
eountenance displays much force of character, as well as 
uncommon beauty. Romney’s study of Lady Hamilton, 
reading by lamplight, is by no means one of his best 
studies of the woman whose lovely face was so profitable to 
his art, so calamitous to his life. 

** Apollo and the Seasons” is the title given to a very 
noble and beautiful landscape by Richard Wilson, formerly 
in the posession of the poet, Samuel Rogers. It is a lovely 
scene of wooded hills and still water, with a ruined temple 
to the right, behind which the sun is sinking, whose golden 
rays yet illumine the landscape. In the foreground, ona 
grassy knoll, the Seasons, represented by four female fig- 
ures, dance in a circle to the music of Apollo’s lyre. The 
“View of Cader Idris” is another fine Wilson, broadly 
and poetically treated, tho inferior to ‘‘The Seasons,” and 
less richin color. In both pictures the sense of atmosphere 
is admirably conveyed. This, indeed, was one of Wilson’s 
strong points, as he very well knew. Wright, of Derby, 
famous for his firelight effects, proposing on one occasion 
an exchange of pictures with Wilson: ‘“With all my heart,” 
replied the latter; “I will give you air, and you will give 
me fire.” 

William .Miiller’s large and powerful painting, called 
“Eel-bucks at Goring’’—a picturesque village on the 
Thames, in Oxfordshire—might easily pass for a Consta- 
ble; the composition, the technic, the stormy sky, the 
broken sunlight, the rather dirty rainbow, and, aboveall, 
the minute spots of light with which, by way of suggest- 
ing breezy weather, the artist has covered his canvas, are 
unmistakably in Constable’s manner. The picture, how- 
ever, is unfinished, and on the back of it is an amusing 
inscription in Miiller’s handwriting: ‘‘ Left as a sketch for 
some fool to finish and ruin.”’ The unquiet glitter of 
Miiller’s picture is well contrasted by the still beauty of a 
landscape by J. S. Cotman, which hangs nearly opposite; a 
view on the downs near Norwich. The scene comprises 
two softly swelling hills, grass-grown, and separated by a 
narrow valley; the nearer hill (to the left), with its dark 
windmill atop, is in shadow; the further is yet bathed with 
a flood of orange light from the declining sun. Breadth 
unbroken and wonderfully impressive, an almost faultless 
rendering of the glow and peace of sunset, are the charac- 
teristics of this beautiful picture. 

The picture by-Turner, cataloged as “The ‘ Victory’ 
bringing home the body of Lord Nelson from Trafalgar,” 
is, in reality, three separate studies of the “Victory” on 
one canvas, and in different positions, made into a picture 
by the addition of sea and sky, with a few fishing-boats and 
a line of cliffs on the horizon. It is an early work, very 
sober in color and masterly in technic. The other two 
Turners in the same room belong to his latest period, and 
are quite wonderful as paintings of sunlight; not the 
golden evening light which Wilson loved, but the full, 
dazzling light of broad day. Both pictures appear to be in 
better preservation than most of Turner’s oil paintings of 
this period. : 

~ The second room is chiefly ocoupied by paintings of the 
Dutch school; but among the most interesting pictures in 
the room is a charming little piece by Watteau, entitled 
“ T Accordée du Village.” It represents a woodland scene, 
with groups of gayly attired villagers, dancing, flirting, or 
gossiping beneath the trees; a wedding party seated in the 
center of the picture. They arestage villagers, of course, 





or Watteau would not be the painter. The landscape, too, 
so prettily designed, and so sweet in color, reminds one 
more of old tapestry than of trees and hills, It is all very 
unreal; but it is a delightful piece of unreality, full of 
fancy and elegance and delicious color. 

There are some admirable Cuyps in this room, and other 
Dutch paintings of great interest; but we must pass to the 
large room, which contains, as usual, some of the gems of 
the collection. Here are two masterpieces by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. ‘‘Tke Death of Dido,’ painted in 1781, one of 
the most important of his historical pieces, has always 
been decried by the critics; I know not why, unless it be 
their determination to deny to Reynolds, as a portrait 
painter, the capacity to succeed in history. The figure of 
Dido is singularly fine in conception, uniting grace with 
grandeur; large-limbed and finely molded, she is the very 
model of a queen of the heroic age. Her face, tho pale, and 
distorted with the death agony, yet retains its loveliness. 
She lies on the funeral pile; her sister bending over her 
with outstretched arms, and a countenance full of passion- 
ate grief. Above the head of ‘Dido hovers the gentle mes- 
senger of the gods, lifting, with unfelt hand, the tress of 
brown auburn hair, toseverit and set free the struggling 
spirit. The picture is admirable as a work of art, splen- 
did in coloring, and both powerful and poetic in its render- 
ing of the subject. 

The other masterpiece is of a very different character, 
and its excellence has never been disputed. It ranks 
among the most charming of Reynolds’s performances in a 
branch of art in which he is acknowledged without a rival 
—the portraiture of children. It is the whole-length por- 
trait of a little girl (Miss Bowles) sitting on the ground, 
with her arms tightly clasped round the neck of a black 
and white spaniel, which submits, with exemplary 
patience, to this rather discomforting proof of its young 
mistress’s affection. Leslie has recorded how the great 
painter played with the child and amused her with his 
tricks until her rosy face beamed with delight, and her big 
gray eyes sparkled with glee. This is the expression which 
he has reproduced on his canvas, and with such marvelous 
exactness that one can hardly help smiling back as if the 
child herself were there. The background consists of a 
copse of thick trees, penetrated, on the right, by the sun’s 
rays. This masterpiece was painted in 1776. 

In the same room hangs Romney’s fine portrait of the 
celebrated actress, Mrs. Jordan, as ‘‘ Peggy,” in Garrick’s 
adaptation of Wycherley’s “Country Wife’’; in its original 
form one of the most brilliant comedies of the Restoration 
period, and perhaps the most scathing satire ever penned 
upon the dissolute manners of that age. Romney has 
painted a very charming portrait of a graceful and fasci- 
nating, rather than beautiful, woman; but her smile is too 
arch and too full of intelligence for the part in which she 
is represented. : 

Turner’s painting of ‘“‘ Walton Bridges,’ on the Thames, 
is a first-rate example of his early style, full of life and 
light and atmosphere. His ‘‘ View of Petworth House,” 
which belongs nearly to the same period, is even more 
poetical in its exquisite effect of hazy sunlight on a lovely 
summer’s morning, Constable’s large picture of the 
“Opening of Waterloo Bridge” was first exhibited in 1832, 
and is in his late or “‘ spotty’ manner. The view is looking 
down the river toward the bridge, and the foreground is 
filled with gayly decorated barges ablaze with vermilion 
and gold. The grays of the distance are beautiful, nor has 
the painter missed his favorite effect of breezy freshness; 
but it was hardly worth the total sacrifice of breadth and 
repose. 

Among the paintings by foreign masters in this room, 
Giorgione’s ‘“‘ Adoration of the Shepherds’? demands par- 
ticular notice as an undoubted example of a master whose 
indisputably authentic works, now extant, might be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. It is a lovely piece of 
rich Venetian coloring, but in conception and design it be- 
longs altogether to the early school, and reminds one 
strongly of the works of Giorgione’s master, John Bellini. 
The two Titians, if genuine, are but poor examples of the 
greatest of Italian painters; but here are two portraits by 
Tintoret, full of vigor, an interesting Andrea del Sarto, 
and some excellent portraits by Rubens, Vandyke and 
Frank Hals. 

The fourth and last room (the water-color rooms being 
excepted) is devoted to paintings of the early schools, and 
principally to the works of Italian masters. Among them 
is the famous “‘ Crucifixion,” painted by Raphael when he 
was but eighteen years of age. It is a large picture, the 
figures being of the size of life. In the center is Christ on 
the cross, an angel floating in the air on either side of him; 
below, the Magdalen and St. Jerome kneel at the foot of 
the cross; on the left stands the Virgin, on the right St. 
John. Very interesting as the work of a painter so young, 
and subsequently so renowned, the picture shows little of 
Raphael’s individuality. It is a school picture, in which 
the boy artist has copied, with surprising skill and absolute 
fidelity, both the merits and the defects of his teacher. With 
Perugino’s sweetness of color, it displays also, in the figures, 
the curiously affected attitudinizing which was Perugino’s 
besetting sin; in fact, it might easily be mistaken for a 
not qaite first-rate production of that master. 

A little picture of the ‘“‘ Death of Dido,’ by Liberale da 
Verona, which hangs in this room, has been recently pur- 
chased for the National Gallery. The coloring is charm- 
ing, and the design is quaint to the last degree. In the 
center of an open space, surrounded by arcades, stands 
Dido on the top of a handsome pile, evidently constructed 
by the court cabinet-maker. She is preparing to strike 
the fatal blow, in the presence of a numerous and fashion- 
able assembly, apparently very little interested in the 
event. 

The beautiful “ Virgin and Child,” ascribed to Leonardo, 
is probably only of his school, well authenticated examples 
of this master being almost as rare as those of Giorgione. 
Of the schools of Northern Europe, the most interesting 
piece exhibited is a portrait of Sir Thomas More, when 
young, by his friend Holbein. The works of Lucas van 





Leyden and John van Eyck must be admired for their 
marvelous finish, if for nothing else. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Sanitary. 
IMMUNITY FROM DISEASE. 


THIS subject is attracting. so much attention in view of 
recent discoveries, that in addition to a former article on 
the subject, we hereby present a few abstracts as to it from 
a recent paper of Col. A. A. Woodhull, of the Medical De- 
partment of the Army: 


“ Until Pasteur introduced preventive inoculation by attenu- 
ated virus, the only immunity against disease, was a previous at- 
tack of the disease, vaccination excepted. Then Metschnikoff 
discovered that the ameeboid cells, the leucocytes, inclose and 
digest foreign tissue, including bacteria, becoming phagocytes, 
whereby the microbe perishes very differently from the manner 
in which it dies under cultivation. The rapidity with which the 
inoculated microbes, whether derived from the direct virus or by 
attenuation, are consumed by the leucocytes, is a measure of the 
refractoriness of the animal. There are some diseases or some 
animals in which the microbes remain free, where phagocytosis 
does not occur; and others, as tuberculosis and leprosy, where 
the bacilli are found in the cells but the most serious results fol- 
low. This indicates that here the cells are of insufficient power 
to accomplish the desired end, as with susceptible animals. 

“It remains a question whether immunity is due to the power 
of the cells to include virulent microbes, or whether it depends 
on the absorption of virus by them. Sometimes the inclosed 
microbes enjoy full vitality and virulent bacilli grow within and 
escape from the dead leucocytes. At others, where the microbes 
are beyond the reach of the leucocytes, as in the anterior cham- 
ber of a rabbit, they grow freely until the leucocytes, migrating 
thither check them. Why are the cells attracted to the microbes, 
and why do the leucocytes in some, that is in susceptible animals, 
fail to seize them? It is suggested that the leucocytes are at- 
tracted to the bacteria by a chemical quality or affinity; and it is 
believed that the products of the microbes do exert a very mark- 
ed chemical action on the phagocytes. The more active the 
proliferation of the virus within the body the more energetic are 
the poisons it elaborates, and the cells which penetrate the toxic 
focus are paralyzed and become incapable of interfering with the 
microbes. Sometimes, as in chicken cholera, the toxine formed 
is still more virulent and actually repels the leucocytes, so that 
phagocytes are never found in this disease. But in animals im- 
mune by attenuated virus, by a suitable dose of bacterial prod- 
ucts, this does not occur. A strong dose attracts phagocytes, al- 
ready habituated to the products of the microbes, which take up 
the microbes themselves before they can elaborate any effective 
toxic material. The critical struggle is, therefore, at the com- 
mencement of the disease; for if the leucocytes cannot accom- 
plish this at the beginning later interference would be ineffect- 
ive, because enough poison would have been produced to para- 
lyze them. Hence any condition that prevents access of the leu- 
cocytes facilitates infection. On the other hand, in such diseases 
as relapsing fever, where crises occurred, the cells destroyed the 
spirilla in monkeys and there was no second attack; but in man 
the phagocytes were unable to completely overcome it and a new 
attack supervened. And in tubercle and leprosy, where the ba- 
cilli actually live within the leucocyte and finally destroy it, it 
would appear that the power of the cell is limited to swallowing 
the foreign body without digesting it. 

“On the other hand, it isheld by some that the prophylactic 
substances reside in the animal tissue-juices. These bacteria- 
killing bodies are designated as defensive proteids, and it is a 
theory that ‘immunity depends upon substances formed by the 
metabolism of the animal rather than that of the microbe, and 
which are able to destroy either the microbe against which im- 
munity is possessed, or the products upon which their pathogenic 
action depends.’ 

“This does not exclude other faCtors, and it is probable that in 
some animals immunity may depend upon other causes. In sup- 
port of this, it appears that the blood-serum of a rabbit is a cul- 
ture medium for the bacillus pyocyaneus; but when a rabbit is 
made immune against the disease produced by this bacillus, its 
blood-serum has acquired the power of attenuating or destroying 
the microbe. Similar results have been attained in other dis- 
eases, and, especially in pig typhoid, not only have the microbes 
been killed by the blood-serum of immune rabbits, but such 
serum has destroyed the disease. It has also been found that 
the microbe of diphtheria and tetanus do not’ pass through the 
system as in anthrax. They remain localized, and the deadly 
poisons they elaborate, absorbed into the system, produce their 
disastrous effects. For instance, an inoculated guinea pig may 
develop diphtheritic paralysis long after the last diphtheritic 
bacillus has disappeared; and practically the same clinical effect 
can be produced by injecting a minute dose of the poison made by 
the diphtheritic microbe as by the microbe itself. 

“ Scarcely any tolerance can be obtained by successive inocula- 
tions with minute doses of the poison generated by the diphthe- 

ritic microbe, and there is no prospect of producing immunity in 
that way; and, further, it would be useless to attack the microbe 
if the poison already formed remained untouched. But it has 
been found that while the serum of a diphtheritic immune rab- 
bit has no bactericidal action on the bacillus, it does destroy the 
poison produced by it, and in this way the disease has been 
cured in mice and guinea pigs. .This has been confirmed in other 
diseases also. 

“In determining the nature of the substance upon which this 
bactericidal quality depends, it was suspected that it was a par- 
ticular ferment-like proteid, known as cell-globulin B. In the 
serum of the rat an alkaline proteid having the power to destroy 
anthrax bacillus was found, and, when injected into mice along 
with fully virulent anthrax spores, it prevented their develop- 
ment. Other experiments showed that, in the rat at least, these 
defensive proteids can be diminished or increased at pleasure by 
suitable diet, and that the blood-serum may fairly be believed to 
contain this valuable constituent. In corroboration of this, it 
may be, Emmerich reports, that dysentery and croupous pneu- 
monia in animals could be cured or prevented by subcutaneous 
or intravenous injections of imm une blood; and he believes that, 
as Fr dipl causes croupous pneumonia, so men 








kel’s d Pp 
can be cured of that disease when proper quantities of chemical- 
ly pure blood-serum from immunized animals can be obtained. 
_“In the same direction, Kitasato, of Japan, has shown, with 
Behring, that the blood of artificially immune mice not only ren- 
ders other mice refractory to tetanus, but cures the disease even 
after severe tetanic spasms have set in.” 








TuE Archbishop of Canterbury has not for thirty 
years allowed any mail to be delivered at his country resi- 
dence on Sunday, and he scrupulously avoids reading any 
letters on that day. 


April 7, 1899. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON. 


It is evident that nrusical interests of a high order are to 
be exceptionally numerous for the spring months between 
now and June. The recent gradual discovery that New 
York is at no time of the year an intolerable place of sea- 
board residence has encouraged managers. Concert and 
other entertainments of a sort a few years ago reckoned 
unprofitable intrusions on the time of moth-exterminating 
and of planning for Europe or the country, now can expect 
almost as large and enthusiastic a patronage as January’s. 
The announcement is lately current that Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, of the Symphony and Oratorio Societies is making 
elaborate arrangements for a Handel Commemoration Fes- 
tival in the Music Hall on April 28th, 29th and 30th. Many 
soloists of the first rank will take part. Handel’s “ Acis 
and Galatea’’ will be given, for one novel attraction, with 
scenery, costumes and a general operatic dress, as Handel 
reproduced it circum 1729. The oratorios to be sung are not 
yet advertised. This Handelian Festival will occur one 
week later than the New York Philharmonic Society’s 
coming semicentenary. lately set forth here. 

Mr. Franz Rummel’s first two recitals attracted good 
sized audiences,tho each affair was in conflict with other en- 
tertainments. Mr. Rummel is nota great player in the fash- 
ionable acceptance of that term. But he isan interpretive 
artist of wide cultivation and clear insight, of superior tech- 
nical powers and of fine musical feeling. His first program 
reviewed the earlier growth of composition for the harpsi- 
chord and pianoforte, from Byrd’s ‘‘Carman’s Whistle,” 
Couperin’s ‘“ Bavolet Flottant’”’ John Bull’s ‘“‘ Hunting 
Jigge,” and some favorite numbers by Rameau; Scarlatti, 
Bach and Handel to Hayden and Mozart. On Saturday 
the program naturally was exclusively Beethoven—withal 
exclusively Beethoven as the Sonata’s developer and mas- 
ter—presenting Op. 26, 27, 53, 57,110 and 111. As a Beet- 
hoven sonata player, Mr. Rummel has few equals before 
this public. On Monday the chronologic advance of the 
pianoforte progressed through Clements, Hummel, Field, 
Czerny, Moscheles, Weber and Schubert. Yesterday Mr. 
Rummel devoted to Schumann, who deserves always his 
day to himself. At such hands as Mr. Rummel’s, these 
recitals, to be continued April 20th, are great things for 
the pianoforte student or advanced teacher or well-versed 
amateur. They accomplish a large and arduous task for 
a player’s memory and fingers, which far surpasses in 
worth even a wonder-virtuoso’s narrow, if brilliant and 
delightful sphere of professional utility. They should not 
be missed by musical people who work or think; and for 
those not in the category, they are quietly healthful pleas- 
ures as Mr. Rummel carries them on. 

The recent very manifest and general advance in the per- 
formances of the orchestra of the Symphony Society of 
New York, directed by Mr. Walter Damrosch, bas been 
spoken of in this journal before and can once more be a 
subject of sincere congratulation to the conductor and all 
concerned. At Saturday evening’s final concert for the 
season the playing of the band under Mr. Damrosch at- 
tained a degree of unanimity, precision and finish passing 
considerably beyond even the earlier happy examples lately 
chronicled of the toward state of affairs in the Society. 
It is to be hoped that there will be now a swift progress 
toward the solidity and refinement that is perfectly 
practicable to any permanent and endowed orchestra 
of such making-up, and to one constantly working 
together under one leader. Mr. Damrosch’s zeal has 
never been questioned, however his inexperience 
may have made him the subject of criticism. The sym- 
phony on Saturday was the favorite first one of Schumann, 
in B flat, a Bach slow-air and Gavotte, and one of that 
large crop of symphonic-poems that Richard Strauss of 
Dresden indites so fervidly, this one entitled ‘“‘ Macbeth,” 
and new here. Besides these came an excerpt from 
the last act. of Wagner’s ‘‘Siegfried,” sung by that fine 
German dramatic soprano, Mrs. Antonia Mielke and Mr. 
William Rieger, tenor. The symphony, the familiar bits 
of Bach and Strauss’s enormously complicated and difficult 
work, with quite no end of tribulations for any orchestra, 
were given with fine success; and the same word appertains 
to the Wagnerian selection. As for the charac- 
terizing of Mr. Strauss’s work and its value, it is 
enough to say that it is another example of how 
an undoubtedly brilliant young genius at the mechanics 
of music misconceives and perverts the functions of the 
art, just as did Berlioz, to purely “ program” ends. Thank 
fortune, we were this time spared a printed catalog of what 
Mr. Strauss is about in his score,step by step. Lacking 
thematic beauty and nearly all dignity, noisy and tempes- 
tuous to the full measure of modern vigor, this ‘‘ Macbeth” 
storms along in a blaring savageness from start to finish; 
a chaos of sound, without rhyme, rhythm or other reason 
than the composer’s fantastic and hidden psychologic aims 
—to be made out as best one can. Mr. Strauss’s ‘“‘ Don 
Juan,” heard some weeks ago, was obscure as a “ poem”’ 
emotionally, but not unmusical as a symphony. His 
“Death and Glorification” was revolting in its topic, and 
often commonplace as music This ‘“‘ Macbeth,” as poem 
or music, is obscure, ugly, cacophonous and even vulgar. 
Its formidable self may be clearer to us some day. It can 
never be found te possess that form and heauty which can- 
not be divorced from the tragic and the terrible in treating 
any subject. Strauss must grow to be less a marvel at 
wielding an orchestra and more of a poet and a musician, 
or we will not ask for more of him. The ‘“‘ Macbeth” was 
played with much effectiveness. Probably a good many 
people thought it was great music instead of great scoring. 

It is a pity not to be able to devote more than a few lines 
to the promised production in Italian—one performance 
only—of Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” given on Thurs- 
day evening at the Metropolitan, as a special attraction of 
the supplementary fortnight of the opera season under 


representation—before a very small audience, in which, 
once more, Germans and the recent enthusiastic mass of 
supporters of Wagnerian opera were conspicuous for their 
staying away. Mr. Lassalle, as Vanderdecken, was in his 
best and noblest voice, and sang and acted with a dramatic 
earnestness that should have satisfied any clear-seeing mind 
as to how little Wagner’s works and types lose if sympa- 
thetic and perceptive artists of any nationality interpret the 
composer’s conceptions, in any language. Mme. Albani was 
a Senta of delightful responsiveness, showing her perfect 
idea of the part, and singing it throughout with warm 
feeling. Mr. Montoriol as Erie, and Mr. Edward de Reszke 
as Daland were unexceptionable. Mr. Seidl directed, and 
the orchestral and choral work, under his energetic hand, 
was as strongly effective as the present facilities of the 
management permit. The performance was received with 
great and deserved enthusiasm, and ranks among the red- 
letter ones of theseason. After ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Hamlet” 
aud “ Faust ’’ this week there will be no more operain the 
Metropolitan till Messrs. Abbey and Grau resume its pur- 
veyance for us next autumn. Mme. Patti has been giving 
her series of appearances in some of her well-known réles, in 
the same house, on alternated evenings. These end to- 


“morrow afternoon. 








: Vews of the Weeb. 


DOMESTIC. 


Upon the receipt of Lord Salisbury’s answer to the 
note from President Harrison, the Senate took up the arbi- 
tration treaty and passed it unanimously without condi- 
tions on Tuesday, March 29th. Negotiations*in regard to 
the renewal of the modus vivendi, under certain restric- 
tions in regard to indemnity, are being carried antecedent 
to the completion of the plans for the carrying out of the 
treaty. Collectors of customs in British Columbia and 
port authorities along the Pacific Coast have received 
notice from the English Government of the ageement to 
submit to arbitration questions of the right toseal fishing 
in Bering Sea and of the probable agreement as to restric- 
tions on the present year’s work and warning that those 
who propose to seal in the eastern half of that sea do so at 
their own risk. 


...-A report has been published that an indemnity of 
$20,000 has been offered by the United States to the families 
of the Italians killed in the riots in New Orleans, not as a 
precedent but as a token of good will. Later telegrams 
from Rome have said that this is incorrect, and that nego- 
tiations are still pending. 


....The Congressional Sub-Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the expenditures of the World’s Fair have ex- 
pressed themselves as well satisfied with the work accom- 
plished, and intimate that the total expense will of ne- 
cessity far exceed the estimates. 


«...The Committee of the New York State Legislature 
appointed to examine the case of Judge Maynard confined 
its attention during the whole week to an effort to discredit 
the members of the Committee of the New York Bar As- 
sociation. 


.... The steamer “‘ Missouri,’”’ with corn for the famine 
sections of Russia, arrived at Liban from New York on 
April 3d, and received an enthusiastic welcome. 


....-The Election Committee in the House of Representa- 
tives have reported in favor of Mr. Noyes instead of Mr. 
Rockwell, 


.... Very severe stormsin the West have destroyed a great 
amount of property and killed a large number of people. 


FOREIGN. 


....Count von Eulenberg has announced in the Prussian 
Diet that the Government will not press the discussion of 
the Education Bill, but reserves the right to take it up 
again. In the Reichstag the Government suffered a defeat 
by a vote of 177 to 109 on a proposition for a new corvette. 
The defeat was secured by a coalition of Centrists, Radi- 
cals and Socialists, which was in part in revenge for the 
practical withdrawal of tie Education Bill, amounting, 
they consider, to a partial return to the home policy of 
Bismarck. The Reichstag was prorogued March 29th, the 
closing speech being given by Dr. von Boetticher as repre- 
sentative of the Chancellor. 


....In the House of Commons a motion was presented by 
Mr. Labouchere for the reduction of the sum for the main- 
tenance of the Royal palaces. It was rejected, but gave 
occasion for the utterance of a considerable number of 
sharp speeches against the royal family, Mr. Balfour being 
urged to name a date for the British election in order to 
learn whether the election would take place on the voters’ 
register of 1891 or 1892, declined to give any answer, assert- 
ing that the Crown had full discretion to deal with the 
matter. 


....The Unionist members of the House of Commons, 
representing constituents in the province of Ulster and 
delegates of the Ulster Association, protest that the people 
of Ulster have unchangeable distrust of and hostiiity to an 
Irish legislative assembly, are determined to take no part 
in its proceedings, to offer resistance to its laws, and to ap- 
peal to the English and Scotch electors not to commit the 
two Irelands to a struggle that would be disastrous to 
both. The tone of the meeting was very warlike. 


.... Advices having been received of disturbances in the 
province of Rio Grande Do Sul, subsequent telegrams 
announce that everything is quiet and that there is no 
anarchy there. The reports, also, of a battle in Venezuela 
have been denied, the statement being made that the new 
Cabinet appointed by President Palacio enjoys the confi- 
dence of the people and that peace is almost restored. 


....The French Government has decided to take the 





Messrs. Abbey and Grau. It was a notable and beautiful 


most stringent measures to repress the Anarchists, and 


has ordered their expulsion from France. The police have 
succeeded in arresting Ravachol, the author of some of the 
explosions, aftera sharp struggle. He has since made a 
confession in which he has explained the method of causing 
the explosions. 


....On the anniversary of the birth of John Comenius, 
the educational reformer in Bohemia, there was consider- 
able disorder in the city of Prague, the police and the peo- 
ple coming into sharp collision. An attack was also made 
by the mob upon the Hebrew quarter, but the riot was put 
down by the military. 


-...-A meeting of unemployed workingmen was held in 
London April 1st for the purpose of securing work. A 
deputation was appointed to wait upon the Dean of St. 
Paul to ask his advice. His reply was that the lack of 
work was largely due to the coal strike, and he advised the 
men not to parade. 


....A German paper has announced that a Russo-Bulgar 
conspiracy has been organized in Odessa, with branches in 
Constantinople and Belgrade, and that the funds paid by 
the Bulgarian Government to defray the cost of Russian 
transportation are being used to support this conspiracy. 


....German Army balloons have repeatedly appeared 
over the forts and encampments of Poland, those at night 
casting electric lights in such away as to reveal the mili- 
tary arrangements of the Russian troops. They appear 
to be entirely under control. 


....A state of siege has been proclaimed at Buenos Ayres 
in consequence of the threatening political condition, and 
telegraphic communication with the provinces has been 
suspended, the Government having closed the offices of the 
Trans-Andine Company. 


...-Prince Bismarck celebrated his seventy-seventh 
birthday April 1st. Deputations from all over the coun- 
try waited upon him. Congratulatory telegrams to the 
number of 5,000 and 706 registered letters and parcels were 
received by him. 


...The city of Mandalay in Burma, has been almost 
entirely destroyed by fire. Many ofthe large and valuable 
pagodas were burned, and there was much damage done in 
the British cantonment. 


.... There has been a revolt of the Chin tribe in Upper 
Burma involving a desperate contest with the British 
troops. The natives were forced to retire but lost heavily. 


.... The Prussian Diet has passed a bill providing for the 
removal of the sequestration of the Guelph Fund, and al- 
lowing it to be paid to the Duke of Cumberland. 


....A dispatch from Zanzibar has been received announc- 
ing that Emin Pasha is advancing on Wadelai, and has 
overcome and shot the unfaithful officers. 


.... The North German Lloyd steamer ‘“ Eider’’ was suc- 
cessfully floated from the Atherfield ledge, where it has 
been lying for a long time. 


....-A manifesto of the Socialist Secretariat of labor in 
Paris, calls upon workingmen to organize for a great May 
Day demonstration. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WHAT we now seein the testing of matters of faith in many 
directions was sure to come, sooner or later. We look upon 
as one of the signs of a near approach of the era of Gospel tri- 
umph —The Standard. 





....-The function of the Christian conscience is not merely to 
check or condemn public offenders, but to control the life of the 
community, and not merely to control but construct.—The Inde- 
pendent (London). 


....But the real remedy will be found at last, not in the courts. 
It will be found in the ballot box behind those courts. A cam- 
paign for the prevention of crime to be efficacious must begin 
before the primaries, continue till the sun goes down on the day 
of election, and promptly begin again next morning.—The Rev. 
THOMAS C,. DIxon. 


.... They (the Mormons) would have destroyed the nation as 
willingly as the South tried to destroy it, and in a much more 
dishonorable spirit. There is no injustice in a certain distrust of 
their recent and sudden change of mood. If they are sincere the 
fact will become evident in due time and will be ‘givenits full 
weight with generous heartiness. If they are playing a part 
again they will be detected. In either case they cannot com- 
plain.—The Congregationalist. 


....On one night of week before last, three Negro men were 
taken from jail in the City of Memphis, by a masked mob and 
shot to death. They were charged—justly or not we cannot say 
—with having waylaid and shot down four deputy sheriffs who 
where in the regular discharge of their duty. We again raise our 
voice to condemn and denounce such proceedings. The execu- 
tion of a human being by a mob, no matter what the provocation 
is murder, and usually it is murder of the most cowardly sort.— 
Christian Advocate (Nashville). 


...-The laws of New York provide an open and clean way of 
proceeding. Itis not only not needful to go into an immoral 
house and use deceit and lying to obtain evidence of sin, but it is 
even unnecessary to enter such houses. I submit we should use 
the Christian way. Which is the greatersin? To use the mails 
to induce the Lottery men to crime—now happily forbid by our 
laws—or to incite poor women through their poverty to immora - 
ity and crime by lying and deceit? Let us away with the pestil- 
ential doctrine that the end justifies the means.—The Rev. Dr. B. 
F. De Costa. 


.... Years ago we heard Prof. Henry B. Smithsay in the clase- 
room that the Roman Catholics of New York City paid one-tenth 
the city taxes and held nine-tenths of the city offices. The last 
count in New York shows that out of twenty-five aldermen 
twenty are eitherCatholics or of alien birth. Wedonot know 
where to look for a large American city which is governed by 
citizens born upon American soil. Our great cities are practi- 
cally foreign colonies in the midst of American States with 
which they havélittle community of faith, morals or socia 





habits.—The Interior, 
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THE BERING SEA ARBITRATION. 


THERE was a great feeling of relief Jast week upon the 
announcement that Lord Salisbury had submitted propo- 
sitions for a modus vivendi which were acceptable to 
President Harrison. This was the single point that re- 
mained to be settled between the two Governments pend- 
ing arbitration of the whole controversy: and at one time 
it seemed as tho, if Lord Salisbury should stubbornly 
refuse to co-operate with us in restrictive measures, a 
conflict between the two Governments might occur in 
Bering Sea. This was precisely what arbitration sought 
to avoid. We have made certain claims to property 
rights ‘in seals in Bering Sea which Great Britain disputes. 
Both nations had agreed that these claims should be sub- 
mitted to friendly arbitration. This is the honorable, 
sensible, manly way of settling such controversies. But 
the apparent unwillingness of Lord Salisbury to co-oper- 
ate with us in providing any effective restriction of seal- 
taking pending arbitration threatened not only the inter- 
‘ruption of arbitration proceedings but the continuance 
of the cordial relations existing between the two coun- 
tries. ; 

All this has happily been averted by the final offer of 
Lord Salisbury to join us in renewing the restrictions 
of last year on the catching of seals, provided that the 
question of damages is submitted to arbitration. We 
trust there will be no further difficulty in the final “ar- 
rangements for arbitration and for a modus vivendi. 
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We may regard the whole matter as now virtually ar- 
ranged for the decision of disinterested arbitrators. 

It will be well, perhaps, to recall the points which have 
been agreed to in the treaty of arbitration which wassigned 
at Washington by Mr, Blaine and the English Minister 
on the 29th of February, and copies of which were 
immediately submitted to our Government and to that 
of Great Britain for ratification. Last week the Senate, 
by a unanimous vote, agreed to the ratification of the 
treaty, with two amendments, understood to be accepta- 
ble to the British Government, one of these amend- 
ments being that the proceedings” before the Board of 
Arbitrators shall be in the English language, and the 
other extending the time in which the arbitrators are 
required to give their decision from three to four 
months. Ratifications are to be exchanged at Washing- 
ton within six months after both Governments have ap- 
proved the treaty. 

The provisions of the treaty are, in brief, that there 
shall be seven arbitrators—two to be appointed by the 
Government of the United States, two by that of Great 
Britain, and one each by Sweden, Holland and Switz- 
erland—and two agents representing the two parties to 
arbitration. Within three months after the exchange of 
ratifications each party is to deliver its printed case and 
evidence in duplicate form to each arbitrator and to the 
agent of each Government. A further period of three 
months is allowed each party in which to present a 
counter-case and evidence, and sixty days additional 
time may be granted on application. The arbitrators 
are to meetin Paris twenty days after the delivery of 
the counter-cases. Ten days later the agents are to de- 
liver their printed arguments, with the privilege of 
adding oral arguments. Then the arbitrators are re- 
quired to render their decision within the next three 
months, or, according to the amendment proposed by the 
Senate, the next four months. These are the conditions 
under which arbitration is to take place. The points 
which the arbitrators are to decide are these: 

1. What exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea, and what 
exclusive rights in the seal fisheries therein did Russia 
assert and exercise before Alaska was ceded to the United 
States? 

2. How far were these claims to jurisdiction recog- 
nized by Great Britain? 

8. Was Bering Sea included in the phrase ‘ Pacific 
Ocean” as used in the treaty of 1825 between Great Brit- 
ain and Russia, and what right, if any, was given to 
Great Britain in the Bering Sea by that treaty? 

4, Did not all the rights of Russia as to jurisdiction 
and seal fisheries in Bering Sea, east of the water bound- 
ary in the treaty between the United States and Russia 
in 1867, pass unimpaired to the United States under that 
treaty? 

5. What are now the rights of the United States as to 
the fur-seal fisheries in the waters of Bering Sea outside 
of the ordinary three-mile limit, growing out of the ces- 
sion by Russia of any special rights of jurisdiction, or 
out of the ownership of the breeding islands and the 
habits of the seals, or out of any other fact or incidents 
pertaining to the relation of these seal fisheries to the 
territorial possessions of the United States? 

The treaty also provides that if the decision of the 
arbitrators should be such as to require the concurrence 
of Great Britain to establish regulations protecting the 
seal, the arbitrators shall fix upon these regulations. In 
addition to this, according to the agreement about to be 
entered inte for the renewal of a modus vivendi, the 
arbitrators will also consider the question of damages 
which either party may have sustained, pending arbi- 
tration, by the prohibition of seal-catching. That is, if 
the decision be adverse to the United States the arbitra- 
torsare then to decide concerning the liability of the 
United States for damages inflicted on British vessels 
prohibited from sealing. If the decision be in favor of 
the United States then they are to consider the question 
of damages sustained by the United States and the 
lessees of the Pribylov Islands in consequence of the 
prohibition of seal catching. 

Such in general terms are the points of agreement be- 
tween the two countries respecting arbitration, and the 
questions to be decided. Whatever the result may be, 
we have agreed to abide by it. If it should be adverse 
to us we will submit loyally; if it is in our favor we shall 
have reason to be satisfied. Inany event weareglad that 
the troublesome controversy is to be settled in a peaceful 
way. It has bothered two Administrations, and been at 
times a source of uneasiness. Now we can turn our at- 
tention to other matters, with a feeling of security. 

We do not care to consider now which country has 
yielded most in the long correspondence which has taken 
place. It is quite sufficient if both countrie are satisfied 
to have. the questions go to arbitration in the present 
form. Diplomacy involves concessions on both sides; 
and we would have small cause for congratulation if we 
had not been willing to yield some points to Great 
Britain. If Great Britain is pleased with the result and 
imagines that she has obtained more than she has con- 
ceded, it would be absurd to grudge her that pleas- 
ure. Our case has been in the handsof two Administra- 
tions; and we do not hear any expressions of dissent 





anti-American side of most controversies. 
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from the way it has been handled, except from a few 
journals which seem to take delight in espousing the 
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DR. PARKHURST’S VICTORY. 











WE have received an appeal from Dr. Parkhurst, 
President of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, and 
Edward A. Newell, Treasurer, 859 Broadway, for sub- 
scriptions for the support of that Society, and we. give 
this appeal our most hearty indorsement. No member 
of the Board receives any salary for his work; the ex- 
pense, however, for legal and detective work done by 
parties outside of the Board must be large, and an inter- 
ested and sympathetic public should give this Society a 
generous support. 

On Dr. Crosby’s death there appeared to be no one in 
this city so fit to be his successor as Dr. Parkhurst. He 
has conviction and unflagging energy. He understood 
that the task set before him was a large one, and he was 
willing to undertake it. He expected to receive obloquy, 
to be bitterly denounced, and he has not been disap- 
pointed. He preached his first sermon, in which he told 
in bold language what was the crime going unpunished 
and without a blush in the very pathway of every boy 
and girl that goes to school, unchecked by the custodians 
of the public morality. His hearers looked up aghast. 
Most of them were delighted; not a few of them blushed 
at the mention of sin, and wished that he had 
whispered delicate hints instead of proclaiming God’s 
thunder. The newspapers that are in the service of the 
government of our city abused him, as was to be ex- 
pected. He pursued his investigations, himself visited 
places where vice holds carnival, and proved with his 
own eyes the guilt of our police and our courts in not 
executing the laws. Once more he spoke, his face 
blanched with the awful pain of the sights he had seen; 
once more he proclaimed the guilt of those officers who 
have protected these dens of crime. Meanwhile the 
officers of his Society were acting as detectives and 
brought in evidence against hundreds of places where 
liquor was sold contrary to law, or which were fre- 
quented by the worst characters. It did not seem prob- 
able that very much could be done practically by all 
this, because our courts are not able to attend to the 
minor offenses brought before them. Then came a very 
important event; the General Sessions of the Grand 
Jury called Dr. Parkhurst before it, and he presented his 
evidence in so convincing a way that the Grand Jury 
brought in a unanimous presentment, which is 
one of the most remarkable ever offered. It directly 
accuses the Police department of protecting instead of 
attacking vicious places. The Grand Jury says that 
‘certain crimes, such as the maintaining of 
gambling houses and disorderly houses and the violation 
of the Excise law are very prevalent, and that they are 
not seriously interfered with by the police.” The usual 
excuse given, the difficulty in obtaining entrance and pro- 
curing evidence, is scouted. ‘‘Few of these houses are 
raided by the police of their own volition, and rarely by 
the Captain personally.” In nearly all cases action is taken 
by private citizens. After arrests there has been noabate- 
ment of thedisorderly practices and no further appear- 
anceof police interference. These resorts exist in large 
numbers, are all known to the police, and notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary powers which the police have of 
breaking into houses without previous application for 
judicial warrants, no effort is made to secure testimony. 
The Grand Jury declared that ‘‘the motives for such in- 
action are illegal and corrupt.” The publicity with 
which the law is violated and the immunity from arrest, 
say they, are inconsistent with any other theory than 
that financial considerations secure lax administra- 
tion. 

The Grand Jury further called attention to the bill now 
before the Legislature, known as the Spies Bill—a bill 
which makes it illegal for a person acting in good faith 
as a detective to attempt to buy a glass of liquor where 
it is sold illegally, or in any similar way to secure evi- 
dence against disorderly places. This most atrocious bill 
is purely in the interest of criminals. Theuse of detect- 
ive methods has been supported by all our courts, and 
is justified on grounds of public morality; indeed, there 
is often no other way in which to secure conviction and 
the suppression of such places. The Grand Jury pro- 
tested against the enactment of the law, and requested 
that their protest should be sent to the Legislature. 

We also notice with great satisfaction that the Grand 
Jury calls attention to the vile personal advertisements 
which are placed in one or two of the daily papers of this 
city. We wish they had called the papers by name that 
they might be denounced by the public. 

After making their presentments, Recorder Smyth 
thanked them heartily, and iold them they had done 
good work and won the gratitude of the citizens. 

Now what did the police commissioners and police 
captains have to say? Commissioner McLane says that 
it is impossible to prevent the existence of disorderly 
houses. Captain Reilly, of one of the worst districts in 
the city, says the only way to deal with disorderly houses 
is to centralize them and control them stringently, ard 
keep them where they will do least harm to property in- 
terests, and suppress in them robberies and disorder. It 
is evident that such men do not believe in the laws and 

do not want them executed; that they are not fit men for 
their place. 

We now ask the Society for the Prevention of Crime 
to go forward in the way it has begun. It is doing a 
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noble work; it is securing a verdict against which there | 


is no appeal, a general verdict against the maladminis- 
tration of this city; such a verdict as has just been given 
against the city government of Chicago. It is public 
sentiment that mist correct this evil. After all, public 
sentiment must stand behind the police and the police 
courts and compel the execution of the laws. This pub- 
lic sentiment Dr. Parkhurst has voiced, and this senti- 
ment he has developed and concentrated. It is his cam- 
paign that shut up a majority of the saloons last Sunday. 
This is not a campaign for a day or a month or a year. 
We hail him as the apostle of a purer era and call upon 


the citizens of this great metropolis to stand behind him | 


and support him heartily and the Society of which he 
is President. 


4 
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MISSION WORK AMONG THE INDIANS AND 
NEGROES. 


WE have taken great pains this week to provide a large 
number of brief, interesting and instructive articles on the 
mission work which is being done especially for the 
Indians and Negroes by the societies having this task 
in charge. While it is impossible to give anything like 
a full account, so large is this work, yet our readers will 
obtain not a little information, and we trust, what is bet- 
ter than information, incitement and faith. 

The American Missionary Association, which has 
charge of the benevolence of the Congregationalists in this 
field, receives, in this collection of papers, more than its 
due share of attention, if we measure the work by the 
money expended and the results achieved; and yet no 
more than it deserves when we recall that it was the first 
in the field, setting the example to all others, and that it 
still stands first in the amount of benevolence and sanc- 
tified toil which it gives to the more despised races of 
our country. ‘It was in New England and among the 
members of this body of Christians that the antislavery 
sentiment had its earliest practical development; and 
as soon as the War opened a portion of the South to its 
labors, it sent its teachers, following the Army, into 
Virginia, South Carolina and other States. Out of 
its service have arisen Hampton Institute and Fisk 
University, Atlanta University and a dozen other col- 
leges and institutes of the first rack, founded and sup- 
ported by that Association. It has well maintained 
those principles of equal rights of man which its found- 
ers, Arthur Tappan and Lewis Tappan, promulgated 
and which made them the great benefactors of Oberlin 
Gollege. It was fitting that to this Association should 
have been committed over $1,500,000 by Enoch Hand to 
expend for education in the South, the money which he 
himself had there acquired. Dr. Curry has justly said 
that he knows of no agency outside of the public school 
system which has done more for the elevation of the 
colored people of the South than the American Mission- 
ary Association. 

But other denominations have fallen into the same line 
and are carrying on the work admirably, chief of all the 
Methodists, Presbyterians and the Baptists: and we are 
glad to present compact statements of the work done by 
these denominations for education as well asin the estab- 
lishment of churches. Bishop Dudley opens his report of 
the work of the Protestant Episcopal Church almost too 
despondently. He shows, however, that a good start has 
been made, and in a wise way. Weare especially pleased 
to be able to give the paper by Father Slattery on the 
work of the Roman Catholic Church. There has been a 
great deal said by asection of the Protestant press about 
the wonderful advance which that denomination is mak- 
ing in the South; and the danger that the ignorant Ne- 
groes will be captured by the Catholics. We have very 
greatly desired, in the interést of truth, which is dear 
to both parties, to have a correct statement made by one 
who knew the facts, as to the work which the Cath- 
olic Church is doing, and its progress. No one is better 
qualified to do this than Father Slattery, who has charge 
of the principal seminary in the United States for the 
education of colored young men for the Catholic Church. 
He tells us that a year ago there were twenty-one churches 
set apart for the use of colored Catholics, with thirty-four 
priests; that during 1890 there were about 5,000 baptisms 
of children and 700 of adult Negroes, with 8,280 children 
in attendance in 115 schools. This does not include the 
Catholic children who attend public schools. The num- 

ber of Catholic Negroes is supposed to be about 160,000. 
It is an interesting fact that in many places, as Mobile 
and Pensacola, and various parishes in Maryland, Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana, the whites and blacks attend the 

* same churches. The number of Roman Catholics among 
the Negroes is not so large as to give great occasion for 
either satisfaction or fear. 

We could not exclude from this survey some attention 
to mission work among the Indians and indeed among 
the whites. The Indian problem is nota large one, but 
it is a very pressing one. We commend Miss Dawes’s 
article on this subject. It is not because there are very 
many Indians, but because what is done for them must 
be done immediately, that our mission Boards are com- 
pelled to give them a larger share of attention and serv- 
ice than they give the Negroes in proportion to their 
numbers. We trust that a great many of our readers 
will have their earnest enthusiasm stirred more deeply as 








work; and we ask every one of our readers to pay special 


_ Large sums have been given in the past for this work; 


pressing needs. The American Missionary Association, 
and the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian 
and Catholic Freedmen’s Boards, well deserve the support 
they receive from their constituencies. They are doing a 
great and blessed work among the Negroes and Indians. 
They are in great need of money to extend their good 


attention to the facts given by our correspondents. 


and we would urge thousands of other large-hearted men 
and women to do likewise. 


Editorial Notes. 


THE four extra pages which we give this week are fully 
required by numerous and very interesting articles on the 
education of Indians and Negroes, carried on by the benevo- 
lence of Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists and Catholics, prepared by the secre- 
taries of the missionary bodies connected with these de- 
nominations, and by many others engaged in the work. 
We have not space more than to mention here the names 
of President Merrill E. Gates, of Amherst College; Anna 
L. Dawes, Secretary Strieby, Secretary Gibson, Father 
Slattery, Secretary Hartzell, Bishop Dudley, Secretary 
Beard. Wolcott Hawkins, D.D., Prof. Carroll Cutler, D.D., 
Dr. J. Braden, Secretary F. P. Woodbury, Prof. D. G. 
Satterfield, the Rev. S. E. Lathrop, the Rev. George W. 
Moore, Secretary W. A. Spencer, Supt. W. E. C. Wright, 
Prof. Andrew J. Steele and Miss M. C. Collins. Of other 
miscellaneous articles we mention a very interesting per- 
sonal account of Rudyard Kipling’s early failure and suc- 
cess, by Arthur Reed Kimball; a valuable discussion of the 
Technic of Poetry, by Richard Hovey; Maurice Thompson’s 
defense of the duty of studying authors at first hand; 
Kate Foote’s picture of Washington political matters, 
besides which are many other papers of art, music, litera- 
ture and religion. We have poems this week by W. E. 
Henry, Louise Chandler Moulton, Ernest Whitney, George 
Cooper and Josephine Pollard, and stories by W. M. Left- 
wich, D.D., and Charles L. Hildreth. 








THERE has been long delay in making the official an- 
nouncement of the result of the Louisiana primary elec- 
tion which covered the whole State and which was to de- 
cide whether the McEnery or the Foster faction should 
rule. Weconfess that we have lost nearly all interest in 
the fight. Solong as it was a brave contest of the Christian 
people of Louisiana against the Lottery we rejoiced in it; 
but when the Anti-Lotteryites agreed to submit to a vote 
and yield if they were beaten, we felt their conscience and 
their courage had evaporated together. They had spoken 
loudly and declared that they would rather risk Republican 
rule for a year or two than the Lottery’s rule for a quarter 
ofa century; but just as soon as it seemed possible that the 
Republicans might slip in on account of the division be- 
tween the two factions, the brave Anti-Lottery men con- 
cluded that this was a matter to be settled between the 
white people, and that it was better to have Lottery rule 
than Negro rule; and so they agreed to leave it to the 
“‘white Democrats’ whether the Lottery or the Anti- 
Lottery candidate should be the Democratic nominee for 
Governor. They also agreed on rules for a fair primary 
election, beautiful to read, but which have not worked so 
beautifully in the practice. Not a Negro Democrat even 
could vote, but hundreds of unnaturalized Italians were 
brought to the polls, all for McEnery, and scores of Malays 
who, for election purposes, are white. We presume that 
the Lottery candidate has one or two thousand majority, 
and if so it serves the Foster people right. We waste no 
sympathy on them. They deserve none. They have failed 
in pluck, 


WE have no idea that the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board will, in response to the outcry. that is 
being made against the sending of supplementary ques- 
tions to candidates for appointment, cease to send them in 
cases where the statements of candidates are deemed insuf- 
ficient. They were given full authority to send them by 
the action of the Board at Minneapolis. It is not contended 
that that action was mandatory; but it certainly author- 
ized the Committee to do what it has been doing. But 
suppose the Committee were to deem it best not to address 
these supplementary questions to any candidate in the 
future, and were to ask those from whom they desired 
fuller information as to their doctrinal views to come to 
Boston and submit to a personal interview—would the 
fault-finders then be silenced? We do not believe they 
would be. The real objection to the course of the Commit- 
tee is that they inquire at all concerning the views of 
candidates on probation after death, inspiration of the 
Scriptures and similar questions, which have been 
pronounced “divisive ’’—not to the method of the inquiry 
at all, but to the inquiry itself. Therefore it is worth 
while to consider whether any action that the Pru- 
dential Committee might feel authorized to take as 
to method alone would be satisfactory to the object- 
ors. Sofar as the question of future probation is con- 
cerned, the Prudential Committee are not at liberty 
to commission any one as a missionary who holds to it. 
They would be as derelict of duty in commissioning such a 
one as they would in commissioning a candidate without 
any information as to his physical, mental or moral fitness. 
While the clause concerning the sending of supplementary 
inquiries to candidates is not mandatory, the instructions 





they read of the work done for these races, and of the still 


trine of future probation are mandatory. The Committee 
are not at liberty to disregard this mandate. We think it 
just as well that the friends of the American Board should 
meet the question squarely at this point. We believe they 
have thorough confidence in the Prudential Committee, 
and we believe that they will stand by the Prudential Com- 
mittee if it continues stedfast in the course which it has 
been pursuing. 





WE publish in our columns of Religious Intelligence 

this week the names of the itinerant and local preachers of 

the minority in the Evangelical Association who signed 

the statement in favor of arbitration, which we recently 

published andcommented on. This publication has been 
asked for by a number of persons, and as no opposition 
has been offered on the part of the signers we have con- 
cluded that it will further the interest in which the signa- 
tures were obtained to print them. There have been inti- 
mations that the list was not an honest one and that there 
were names in it of persons who had not signed it or 
authorized any one to sign it for them. The names appear 
on many sheets of paper, each headed with a printed state- 
ment, and all bear evidence of being genuine signatures. 
We do not publish them quite in the order in which they 
were signed. One sheet appears to have been circulated in 
each presiding elder’s district and contains from three to 
twelve or more names. We have rearranged them, for the 
convenience of printing, according to States and not by 
conferences, giving in each case the post-office address as 
it appears in the list. The list is now open to everybody’s 
scrutiny. We trust that if there is anything wrong in 
connection with it, it will be pointed out. If those leaders 
of the majority who have been so suspicious of it shall find 
it to be regular and genuine, as we believe it to be, have 
we not a right to expect that they will make a frank 
acknowledgment of the fact and hereafter treat the 
statement as at least sincere? 


— 


A JOINT committee of the Legislature at Albany has, 
within tue last few days, been conducting an investigation 
into the case of Judge Maynard. We stated last week that 
we did not expect that Judge Maynard would be removed 
as the result of this investigation. It has been perfectly 
clear from the time the statement from the Bar Associa- 
tion appeared in the two Houses that the majority intend- 
ed to clear the accused at all hazards. Indeed, in the Sen- 
ate, when the question of employing counsel came up, 
Senator Cantor, the Democratic leader, made a severe 
attack upon the committee of the Bar Association, and 
said that it was the intention of the Senate to “ vindicate ” 
Judge Maynard. Senator McCarren also said: “‘ We all 
know that we Democratsintend to give Judge Maynard a 
certificate of good character.’’ And it was on this line that 
the investigation began and proceeded. The committee 
summoned the members of the committee of the Bar As- 
sociation, who made the report against Judge Maynard, 
and examined each in turn; but altho the counsel employed 
to secure the vindication tried to make it appear in their 
examination of the witnesses that political and personal 
prejudice formed a large element in the investigation and 
assisted in making up the case against Judge Maynard, 
they got answers which were more damaging than helpful 
to their side of the case. They tried to make it appear 
that the seven Democrats on the committee of investiga- 
tion were anti-Hill men, and that their motive in arraign- 
ing Judge Maynard before the public was to help the 
Cleveland cause. But so far, they have not been successful 
in making a single point in favor of the accused Judge, 
whose case must be desperate indeed, when his friends set 
out with the declaration of a deliberate purpose to vindi- 
cate him before taking a line of evidence. It was charged 
openly in the Legislature, and was not denied, so far as we 
have seen, that the report of the Legislative Investigating 
Committee was made up before the Committee organized, 
and that it was dictated by Senator Hill himself, who left 
his Senatorial duties in Washington to look after the case 
of hisfriend. If Judge Maynard really felt that he hada 
strong, clear case, he was very badly advised when he put 
it into the hands of those who have championed his cause 
in the Legislature. It scarcely seems possible, whatever 
may be “ae course of this Committee, that they can make 
any report which will have the least effect in restoring con- 
fidence in Judge Maynard. 


Mr. WHITELAW REID, our Minister to France, has ar- 
rived in this country and been accorded a very warm gen- 
eral welcome. He will shortly lay his resignation before 
the President, and at the same time present for ratification 
a treaty which has been concluded with France. His course 
as a Minister has been marked by great fidelity to the in- 
terests of his country and by great courtesy to the repre- 
sentatives of bis own nation abroad. He has shown quite 
as large capacity fur diplomacy as for journalism. Presi- 
dent Harrison took a new departure in choosing editors of 
our leading journals as diplomats, and he was severely 
criticised for it. So far the interests of the country at the 
foreign courts have in no wise suffered. While diplomacy 
and journalism seem at first thought to have little in com- 
mon, yet there are certain qualities necessary to the jour- 
nalist which are desirable in the diplomat; and while it is 
not probable that every good editor would make a good 
diplomat or that every good diplomat would make a good 
editor, the large knowledge of public affairs and public 
men which every successful editor must possess is of great 
advantage to the foreign Minister. We join in the univer- 
sal welcome to Mr. Reid. We only hope that his successor 
will be as acceptable to the court of France and as satisfac- 
tory to the people of the United States. 

WE have received a number of letters expressing great 
satisfaction with the plain language which we applied to 
the poetry, if. we may call it so, of Walt Whitman. We 


have not seen a more careful review in any paper than that 





given at Springfield to avoid any committal to the doc- 








in The Evening Post, of this city, which takes very nearly 
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as low a view of him as that which we expressed. It tells 
us that he preached the gospel of unbounded self-indul- 
gence, and had in his writings not one love-poem; nowhere 
anything of sentiment of individual love, only a coarse ex- 
pression of physical passion. A very keen and crushing 
criticism is made in calling attention to the fact that he 
made his own personality, and especially his own fine 
physical manhood a factor in his poetry, and that therefore 
it must become a factor in the criticism of him as it cannot 
in the case of an objective poet like Browning. He says, 
for example: 


“ T am now thirty-seven years old, in perfect health, 
Hoping not to cease till death.” 

And with this physical basis he boasted in poetry, if not 
in fact, of giving himself up to ‘‘the drench of his pas- 
sions”’ in his youth. But at fifty-five he spoke from the 
point of view of extreme age, and had constant appeals 
made to the public for his support when hardly past the 
prime of life, as for one broken down by years and infirmi- 
ties. Says the Post: 


“Compare this premature senility of the poet of ‘life, coarse 

and rank,’ with the old age of the chaster poets—with Bryant’s 
eighty-four clean and wholesome years, with Whittier’s, almost 
a lifedong invalid,and yet busy and useful when eighty-four 
years are told. It is the easy device of admirers to attribute this 
want of physical staying power to Whitman’s army services; but 
the land is full of men who encountered during the Civil War, and 
without boasting, an ordeal of bodily exposures to which those of 
Whitman were as nothing, in that comparatively sheltered posi- 
tion which he chose for himself, and who are still in health and 
vigor. We have no wish to dwell on the bodily calamities of any 
one, but where a man deliberately invites the personal test, and 
where the application of that test points a moral for coming 
generations, it would be cowardly to shrink from its recogni- 
tion.” 
The Post proceeds further to note the ignorant way in 
which he used words foreign and English; and we are told 
that of all poets he is the least simple and the most mere- 
tricious. He talks of labor as one Who has never really la- 
bored; his ‘Drum Taps” proceed from one who has never 
personally responded to the tap of the drum; and it is 
hardly worth while to seek for ‘‘ the scattered particles of 
gold in the sandy wastes of his turgid iteration.”” The Lon- 
don Saturday Review expresses the same doubt whether 
his cacophonies and sillinesses, to say nothing worse of 
the rest, do not make the process of exploring for the 
saving bits of poetry hidden among them, too grievous a 
task. 


Mr. EpmuNpD C. STEDMAN sent, with the funeral flowers, 
the following lines to Walt Whitman: 


“ Good-by, Walt, _ 
Good-by from all you loved of earth— 
Rock, tree, dumb creature, man and woman— 
To youtheir comrade human. 


“ The last assault 
Ends now; and now in some great world has birth 
A minstrel whose strong soul finds broader wings, 
More brave imaginings. 


“Stars crown the hilltop where your dust shall lie 
Even as we say good-by, 
Good-by, old Walt.” 
Tho they have more rhyme and poetry than Whitman 
often attained, they catch something of his trick; but as 
they improve on it they cannot be called a parody. Mr. 
John B. Tabb sends us the following lines which he 
imagines may have been Mr. Stedman’s first uncorrected 
draft: 
Good-by, Walt; 
I’m sorry you're gone, old fellow, indeed I am! 
Nobody (come to think of it) sorrier 
From Maine to Mississippi, Florida, the Gulf of Mexico, 
or even further down. 


“John L.,”” Death tumbles you at last, 
But you've got the under hold; 

Slug him square in the face, old boy. 
I bet on you. Good-by. 


WE referred lately to a belated outbreak of sectional 
prejudice in Richmond, Va., and are glad that the victim, 
Charles H. Corey, D.D., who has long been engaged in 
labor for the Negroes of Virginia, takes a Christian and 
hopeful view of the condition of things. He says: 

My attention has been directed to a paragraph in a recent 
number of TEE INDEPENDENT in which reference is made to the 
fact that a number of the guests of a boarding house in this city 
refused to consent to sit with me and my wife at the table, and 
that they would leave the house if we remained. The only reason 
assigned by the proprietor was that I was engaged in educating 
the Negroes. 

I feel that in justice to my many friends in Richmond I should 
say that this incident by no means represents the feelings of the 
people of this city. I have been in this city twenty-four years, 
engaged in the work of educating colored young men for the 
ministry, and I can state that in that time I have received many 
expressions of sympathy with me in my work and also the cordial 
support of our best citizens. I have never seen a line in all that 
time in the papers of this city reflecting unfavorably upon our 
special work. On the contrary there have been many expressions 
of commendation. I have received from all classes of our citizens 
—city officers, policemen, iawyers and business men—all the cour- 
tesy that any gentleman could expect. I have sat at the hospita- 
ble board of our Mayor, and he has been a guest at my own table. 
I have preached in nearly all the largest white Baptist churches 
in the city, and frequently in a white church and also in a colored 
church in the same day. 

The occurrence to which you refer was one which called forth 
the most pronounced and unequivocal expressions of disapproval 
on the part of my fellow-citizens who knew me. I may add that 
I was personally unknown to the parties who were dissatisfied, 
and I have learned since that they have regretted their course. 


THE cyclone of revolution has crosssd the Andes, having 
left Peru and Chile devastated, and now is threatening the 
whole eastern side from Venezuela to the Argentine Re- 
public. Southern Brazil is talking of secession. In the 
Argentine Republic President Pellegrini is arresting his 
Radical opponents, on the charge that they are plotting 





treason and dynamite outrages. In Venezuela Presid ent 





Palacios has been guilty of the most arbitrary and tyran- 
nical conduct, having now arrested and imprisoned the 
whole Supreme Court, which had decided against his 
claims, after having first dispersed and arrested the na- 
tional Congress. Why is it that those Southern Republics 
have so little regard for law? Is it a fault in Spanish 
blood? or is it a weakness begotten of their religious faith? 
or is it the simple result of prevailing ignorance not yet 
restrained by enlightenment? When we ask such ques- 
tions we remember that the United States has had one 
tremendous Civil War, which was caused, however, not by 
an attempted revolution, but secession. 


....[t is stated that our Government has decided to offer 
the Government of Italy an indemnity of 100,000 francs 
toward the benefit of the families of the victims of the 
New Orleans mob. In making this offer our Government 
is careful to state that it doessoon the ground of good 
will alone, not having any responsibility for the actions of 
the mob in New Orleans. This is a very graceful and 
proper thing for our Government todo. It is an anomaly 
that we should have no power to try and punish, in the 
courts of the United States, offenders against international 
rights. President Harrison in his Annual Message very 
strongly recommended that a law should be passed en- 
abling us to take recognizance of such offenses. This 
ought to be done by all means at the present session of 
Congress. Weareinan extremely awkward position be- 
fore the nations of the world, and ought to put ourselves 
right at the earliest possible moment. 


....The last two weeks in Paris have been hot with ex- 
plosions and rumors of explosions, with searches, arrests 
and repressive laws against anarchists. We are not sur- 
prised at the act punishing with death those who attempt 
to murder people by the wholesale with dynamite or mele- 
nite. Ithas been against organized society that the later 
outrages have been directed, as the bombs were exploded 
at the residences of judges and officers of the law, and were 
intended to terrify the ministers of justice. Men who 
boast that they are trying to overturn Government can ask 
no favors of Government, nor have they a right to complain 
if they are banished from France. The arrest of the chief 
criminal, Ravochal, may give relief from the scare. Never- 
theless we may remember that the damage done by dyna- 
mite is, in the aggregate, small as compared with the barn- 
burning and rick-burning exploits of some earlier outbreaks 
of lawlessness. 


.... That was a piece of bright wit which Dr. Talmage 
perpetrated in taking for his text, ‘‘ Let us make three 
tabernacles,’”’ and applying it to the three tabernacles 
which his church has built, two having been destroyed 
by fire. Dr. Talmage said that his church has, in 
twenty-three years, raised for church building and other 
church purposes $998,000, or over $43,000 a year, and 
that criticisms made on it for inadequate contri- 


_butions to the benevolent boards are utterly unfair. 


He says that during the two years after the last fire 
he donated to the Tabernacle his whole salary and six 
thousand dollars besides. We are glad to see these state- 
ments, which, however, do not controvert the further fact 
that the contributions of his Brooklyn Tabernacle for For- 
eign and Home Missions have, in the most favorable years, 
been very small. 


.... The Baptist Missionary Magazine publishes a letter 
from Bulgaria with regard to a Mr. Gospodinoff, who has 
been several times in America collecting money. This 
letter but emphasizes other letters, received from several 
sources, showing that this gentleman is entirely untrust- 
worthy. There are few things more discouraging to faith- 
ful workers on the field, not only American but native, 
than the way men of pleasing address but untrustworthy 
in character succeed in ingratiating themselves with Ameri- 
can churches. No church of whatever denomination ought 
to give its countenance or support to any foreigner who 
cannot show testimonials of the best character from well- 
known missionaries on the field. 


....The Northern Presbyterian, of Minneapolis, and The 
Central West, of Omaha, have united in The North and 
Central West, which is a very poor name, but a very good 
paper, with the Revs. J. B. Donaldson, W. J. Harsha, and 
John S. Sherrill in charge. Dr. Harsha will edit at long 
range, from Omaha; and the paper will be issued from 
Minneapolis. It has sixteen somewhat larger pages than 
those of THE INDEPENDENT, each with five narrow col- 
umns. What its position will be on the disputed Presby- 
terian questions jis not yet clear; but it ought to prove one 
of the best of Presbyterian papers. 


.... We are glad to see that the celebration of the discov- 
ery of America by Columbus is not to be quite forgotten 
and lost in the interest taken in the World’s Fair at Chica- 
go. While Congress has not yet made any appropriation 
for the naval review of the navies of the world in Hampton 
Roads and New York Harbor, a citizen’s committee, of 
which Dr. J. L. M. Curry is Chairman, has been appointed 
to promote the enterprise and seek the co-operation of the 
cities on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and the necessary 
legislation by Congress. We are heartily in favor of this 
proposition. 


.... New York is likely to get—thanks to the initiative of 
the Torrey Botanical Club—a really fine botanical garden, 
fit to compare, in time, with the Kew Gardens. Ten out of 
twelve necessary subscriptions of $25,000 each have been 
received; and when the remaining $50,000 is subscribed, by 
act of the Legislature, 250 acres at Bronx Park will be avail- 
able and half a million dollars in city bonds. There will 
be a museum, herbarium and arboretum, and collections of 
whatever can be made to grow, all instructive to the 
scholar and delightful to every man and woman who cares 
for beauty. 7 


.... We most heartily hope that the very slight attack of 
paralysis which Dr. William M. Taylor, of the Broadway 
Tabernacle suffered, last week, and which did not prevent 








him from going out driving the same day, is something 
from which he will soon recover. At the same time, he is 
wise in yielding to the advice of his physicians and taking 
a period of rest. He has been a hard-working man, and 
has done magnificent service for the American Church, and 
has well kept up the succession of Dr. Joseph P: Thomp- 
son. Many earnest prayers will be offered for his complete 
recovery. 

....Now that the American Board proposes to raise its 
collections to a million dollars, we are glad to see that the 
great Baptist denomination is asked to raise a million 
dollars to extend the work of its missionary society, the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, and that the move- 
ment has been started in Brooklyn under the direction of 
the young people and Sunday-schools. There is no denom- 
ination in the United States which has, of late, been more 
generous in its gifts to education than the Baptists, and we 
shall be glad to see this effort successful. F 


....-Money will not buy everything, as President Harper 
finds. A number of those to whom he has offered the 
handsome salary attaching to the chief professorships have 
declined to accept, preferring to remain where they get two 
or three thousand dollars less. Professor Remsen and 
President Andrews hesitate to leave Johns Hopkins and 
Brown Universities, and now it is reported that Professor 
Palmer, of Harvard, and his wife, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
to whom salaries respectively of $7,000 and $5,000 were of- 
fered, have declined. 


....Lieutenant Professor Totten, of Yale College, has 
been immersed. He was baptized as an infant in the Epis- 
copal Church; but he says he is convinced that immersion 
is the wedding garment of the Savior’s parable. That isa 
surprising bit of exegesis; but if it is true, then everybody 
had better hurry and be immersed if he wants a seat at the 
marriage supper. But what a travesty such an explana- 
tion is on the whole Scripjure, which makes the conditions 
of salvation sometbing within the man and not something 
outside of him. 


....Prof. Edward McSweeny,S.T.D., of Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Md., writes us: 

Please, in the interest of religion, to put my name to that peti- 
tion for spelling reform. I have been reading about the mission- 
aries in Alaska trying to teach the Indian children spelling, read- 
ing and writing, and, judging from the task it is to make our 
white boys good spellers, I feel how desperate is Father Judge’s 
attempt. Try and get the Columbian Exhibition people to use 
the sensible reformed manner in all their literature, and we will 
give the English world a needed lesson and an incalculable 
benefit. K 


....Mr. Balfour, leader of the English Conservatives, 
says it is not yet time to exclude the puor Jews from Eng- 
land, and that he doubts whether the United States will 
shut its doors against these victims of Christian persecu- 
tion; andsodowe. That is carrying the cry ‘“‘ America for 
the Americans” quite too far. We must exclude paupers 
and criminals, but the Jews are seldom of these classes. 
Beyond this we have little duty, except to enforce strict 
quarantine against d 


....“* The most eminent citizen of this Republic’; ‘‘so 
great that he rose above the greatest he met without arro- 
gance’”’; “‘the unconscious dignity of an antique god’’; *‘ the 
poet of love’; ‘“‘he has uttered more supreme words than 


any writer of our century, and possibly of almost any 
other’—the man of whom this was said is Walt Whitman; 
and the man who said it at his grave was Robert G. Inger- 
soll. By these words one can meastire Mr. Ingersoll, if not 
Mr. Whitman. 


....A wicked bill, the Geary Chinese Exclusion Bill, 
passed the House of Representatives last Monday. By 
vote of the majority only half an hour was allowed for dis- 


cussion, a ridiculous and shameful denial, against protest, 

of the right of discussion. This bill practically excludes 

all Chinamen except the Chinese Minister and his suite; 

and we presume he would not long remain after this abro- 
ation of all treaties; and the exclusion of Americans 
rom China would follow. It is incredibly unjust. 


....Judge Charles D. Drake, who died last Friday, in 
Washington, was nearly eighty-two years old, a distin- 
guished Presbyterian, United States Senator for Missouri, 
and Chief Justice of the United States Court of Claims. It 


is an interesting fact, as showing how advanced in some 
things the most conservative man may be, that he directed 
by his will that his body should be cremated. That one 
act in his death will shake a great deal of superstition. 


awed Bismarck has celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday 
with unusual enthusiasm, this occasion being taken to 
express in a way that cam neither be mistaken nor com- 


lained of the popular discontent with the young Emperor. 
Sosunemy is in an unusually excitable condition, and disre- 
spectful words about William II were never so general. 


.... We believe in monuments; the more of them the bet- 
ter. In this city the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion are holding entertainments to raise money for a mon- 


ument to Mary, the mother of George Se. and a 
German society is collecting a handsome fund for a monu- 
ment to Goethe. 


...-It is incredible that Dr. Henry M. Field, of The 
Evangelist, the youngest of the Field family, should have 


reached his seventieth year last Sunday; but such the 
family Bible declares to the fact. We wish for him at 
least twenty years more of active editorial work. 


....We ought not to have designated Dr. Bartlett in 
cornection with his article on ‘‘ Josephus,” in our last 
issue, as ‘‘ Lately President of Dartmouth College.” His 
resignation does not take effect until next Commencement 
in July. ae” . 

....There isa bill now before the Legislature of this 
State givi the right of suffrage to self-supporting 
ang Ome wunid’ thiok that no possible argument 
could be made against such a bill. 


....Mr. Spurgeon’s estate, apart from copyrights, furni- 
ture and life insurance, amounts to only ten thousand dol- 
lars. All the rest he gave away. 


....A jail broken open and a man lynched in Fin dlay, O.! 
Itisa to the State 
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G. W. Hangen, * J. M. Rinker, Philadelphia. 

J. 8. Heisler, A. Markley, 

D. F. Kostenbader, Dauphin. D. Z. Kembel, Germantown. 
J. A. Feger, Millersburg. | G. A. Knerr, Plymouth Meeting. 
H. A. Neitz, - C. E. Hess, East Greenville. 
H. M. Wingert, Berrysb’g. Daniel Yeakel, Wosensack. 


H. H. Romberger, Gratz. 
H. A. Smith, Wiconisco. 
James M. Shoop, Williamstown. 


Ambrose L. Benfield, Corning. 
William Miller, Powdervely. 
A. H. Irvine, Milton. 


H. H. Smith, Tower City. C.J. Dick, Tunkhamwick. 
Stephen Buntz, Myerstown. | G. L. Burson, West Brooklyn. 
Joseph Painter, Sr., “ M. I. Jamison, Hughesville. 


D. A. Medlar, Pottsville. 


William Minsker, Sonestown. 
B. H. Miller, Mahanoy City. 


J.D, Shortess, Dushore. 


H. J. Glick, Shenandoah. E. E. Shaffer, Light Street. 
Edwin H. Romig, Frackville. C. L. Sones, Espy. 

J. L. Guinther, Ashland. J. W. Messinger, 

D. 8. Stauffer, Mt. Carmel. Scranton. 


A. W. Warfel, Shamokin. 
A.M. Sweigert, Locust Dale. 
J. Stermer, Leib. 

C. W. Heffner, Barnesville. 

J. U. Weidel, Maplewood. 

W. W. Yost, Tamaqua. 

J. G. Sands, Lansford. 

H. D. Kreidler, Port Carbon. 
A. W. Brownmiller, Hamburg. 
E. J. Miller, Cresson. 

G. W. Imboden, Port Clinton. 
J.C, Krause, Pottsville. 

. F. Heil, Allentown. 

M. Stirk, - 


D. A. Artman, Royal. 

L. Dice, Nuremberg. 

S. S. Mumey, Wapwallopen. 

M. F, Fosselman, Nescopeck. 

George E. Zehuer, Berwick. 

W. H. Hartman, Evansville. 

Wesley J. Campbell, 
Washingtonville. 

H. W. Gross, Milton. 

I. M. Pines, Lewisburg. 

J. F. Dunlap, Danville. 

H. A. Stoke, Ransom. 

W. H. Lilley, Waller. 

John H. Davis, Zion’s Grove. 


C. F. Frey, Nesiopeck. 
D. A. Kepner, Berwick. 


Daniel Yingst, “ Isaiah Bower, “ 
David Mertz, “ William Simpson, Milton. 
J. P. Miller, Slatington. J. Q. A. Curry, Johnstown. 
I. J. Reitz, Weis-nort. M. L. Weaver, “ 
A. M, Sampsel, Lehighton. Daniel Stull, . 
O. L. Oswald, Wilkes Barre. E. W. Rishel, = 
E. H. Kistler, White Haven. N. S. George, South Fork. 
F. E, Erdman, Hazleton. A. J. Beale, 
A. Hoffsommer, “ D.S. Poling, zp 
G. D. Sweigert, Mauch (Chunk. J.E. Robb, Vinco, 

J. H. Miller, M. H. Shannon, Brush Valley. 
W. A. Shoemaker, Oberryvitle. I. C, Hadlock, Knoxdale, 











C. 8. Brown, Emaus, 


M., J. Carothers, Milton, 





Sanford Harding, Wapwallop’n. 


D. L. Kepner, Millmont. 

E. Lewis Kessler, Paxtonville. 
J. G. M. Swengel, > 

J. D. Stover, New Berlin. 

H. T. Searle, ba 

A. E. Gobble, 7 

Ira E. Spangler, “ 

J. M. Weaver, Troutville. 
W. N. Wallis, Patterson. 
Jacob Lauzer, Waange. 
William C. Erb, Bannerville. 
Benjamin Hengst, York. 

H. W. Buck, “ 

John F. Thomas. ” 

U. F. Swengel, a 
C. H. Goodling, * 
E. D. Keen, Logansville. 

L. 8. Reichard, Wrightsville. 
E. B. Bailey, Logansville. 

M. J. Snyder, as 

J. J. Lohr, Glen Rock. 

J. M. Price, Red Lion. 

N. Young, Yorkana. 


J. H. Hertz, Shrewsbury, 
L. E. Crumbling, Lewisberry. 
F. ©. Pandel, Alpine. 
J. Womeldorf, Hall. 
J. P. Buchner, Heller. 
L. K. Harris, Bendersville. 
J. C. Reeser, Carlisle. 
W. W. Rhoads, 
Lees Cross Roads. 
J. W. Bentz, New Kingston. 
W. F. Glatfelter, Middlesex. 


“W. E. Detwiler, Carlisle. 

S. P. Remer, Newport. 

S. W. Seibert, “ 

J. R. Sechrist, Elliottsburg. 
G. L. Maice, Thompsontown. 
J. D. Leister, Swales. 

D. P. Schaeffer, Liverpool. 
B. F. Hall, Shermansdale. 
Isaac Leas, - 
William C. Bierly, Keystone. 
J. Garner, Valencia. 

G. W. Fisher, Dorseyville. 
G. W. Brown, Pittsburg. 

J. H. Schweisberger, Stauffer. 
J. Woodbull. 

. A. Mohney, Ligonia. 

>, K. Lavan, Brookville. 

. Day, “ 

. Ellenberger, Indiana. 

. Hershberger, Marchand. 
. Miller, Worthville. 

. Musselman, Timblin. 

. Snyder, 

. Feit, Heathville. 

. Domer, Franklin. 
.F.Shannon, “ 

. DeWoody, * 

. Fink, Cranberry. 

‘J. Bird, Oil City. 
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C. W. Siegfried, Tidionte. 


J. Esch, Dempseytown. 

W. W. Elrick; “ 

Robert Reed, “ 

E. Beatty, 2 

F, P. Hummel, Mong. 

G. W. Cupp, 

J. N. Buzza, Kossuth. 

Philson Berkey, Pierce. 

D. M. Baumgardner, 
West Millville. 

J. H. Boozer, Alum Rock. 

F. W. Barlett, Greenville. 

P. F. De Vaux, Gehrton. 

W. H. Crames, Pearl. 
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George Josephs, East Prospect. | 


H. W. Bender, Mt. Holly Spr’gs. 


F. M. Brickley, N’th Clarendon. 


L. E. Baumgardner, Lickingv’e. 





H. Miller, North Lima. 
W. S. Diser, New Springfield. 
8. J. Caton, Youngstown. 

J. H. Shimp, Delightful. 

G. W. Finnacy, Mt. Union. 


ILLINOIS, 


I. Divan, Eldena. 

Joseph Shyltz, Dixon. 
William Stamm, Ashton. 
Wm. Berberick, eS 

H. Moser, Sheridan. 

| J. W. Tager, El Paso. 

J. Ws Michael, Assumption. 
H. N. Deeter, Fairbury. 

S. F. Entorfy; Mendota. 

| H. H. Thoren, Sterling. 

J. Stengel, Geneseo. 

H. L. Beightol, Spring Hill. 
C. 8. Fehr, Hooppole. 

| C. W. Davis, Cambridge. 

| F. Busse, Washington. 

| J. H. Schultze, Washburn. 
| Otto Brose, Dwight. 











| Ph. Zahn, Ottawa. 

C. Lindeman, “ 
| Martin Eller, Streator. 
| Albert Lutz, Weston. 
| F, W. Landwer, Roberts. 
| J. G. Fidder, Gilman. 
| Peter Himmel, East Peuvria. 
C. A. Fuessle, Chicago. 
| C. A. Pacth, ie 
* he y. F. Walker, + 
| Wm. L. Walker, 
| J. P. Wingert, “ 
| Bp. Rud’ph Dubs, * 
| Wm. Schweiker, ‘ 
| John Schneider, “ 
| G. Lechler, - 

ly. Forkel, . 

| Albert Fuessle, 

| Geo. Barth, as 
| C. Newton Dubs, Deerfield. 
| A. Haefele, Naperville. 
Wm. Huelster, Elgin. 
Henry Meier, Barrington. 
W.M. Schuster, “ 
E. W. Huelster, Serena. 
C. Stephen, Naperville. 
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H. 

| L. A. Koeller, Calvin Park. 
C. F. Dissmeier, Hampshire. 
| B. C. Wagner. bee 

| M. C. Morlock, Pierceville. 

| D. F. Fox, Chicago. 

W.G. Ballenger, South “ 
H. H. Rassweiler, Naperv ille. 
co. J. Frey, 
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| 
| 
| 
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J. Keiper, be 
John Miller, . 
| D. B. Byers, “ 
E. K. Yeakel, ” 
Joseph Harlacher, “ 
F. W. Heidner, = 


Jacob Sayler, be 
A. Niebel, Sycamore. 
Abhr. Selmster, Aurora. 
Israel Kuter, 

C. F. Kiest, Manhattan. 
Martin Speck, Carmi. 





IOWA. 
H. Kleinsorge, Le Mars. 
Wm. Jonas, 
Adam Goetschel, “ 
John H. Mayne, George. 
F. Belzer, Ackley. 
O. Gerhardt, Aplington. 
H. Borchardt, Charles City. 
C. J. Schmalle, La Fayette. 
Emil Miller, Hinton. 
Aaron Bussard, Lorah. 
J.J. Miller, Defiance. 
.| L. E. Belzer, Odebolt. 
A. F. Hahn, Battle Creek. 
E. E. Hahn, * 
©. A. Mueller, Sioux City. 
A. C. Dobbert, Ocheyedan. 
Wm. Brecher, Dayton. 
Peter Belzer, Hampton. 
G. L. Springer, Taylor. 
W. J. Hahn, Harlan. 
G. W. McCracken, Deiphos. 
J. W. Hamilton, Winterset. 








N. B. Sherk, Mt. Vernon. 
8. J. Bixler, Grande View. 
8. H. Streyffeler, Cedar Rapids. | 


| A. W. Teats, Dallas. 

| L. Seobert, - 

| C. N. Plowman, Kings Valley. 
Archibald Parker, Lewisville. 
D. V. Poling, Independence. 


8. A. Walton, semen. J. M. Beauchamp, Holton. 
J. A. Ray, Mist. 

A. L. Golden, “ J. M. Dick, St. Johns. 

Geo. L. Kolb, Center Point, - L. Hershner. 

A. L. Rucker, “ | E. 8. Bollinger, Salem. 

T. D. Nunmen, “* | J. Bowersox, * 


IF.J. Strayer, _ 

CALIFORNIA. 

| Theo. Suhr, San Francisco. 

| F. A. Frase, Sacramento. 

A. Gockley, Pasadena. 

| Michael Knopf, Los Angeles, 
INDIANA. 

| Christian F. Mattheis, 

} Terre Haute. 

| John Fruss, 


M. W. Schrader, Highland. 


KANSAS. 
J. R. Hashinger, Newton. 
George McCauley, Leona. 
E. J. Troyer, 
John McCauley, + 
David McCauley, = 
Henry McCauley, * 
J. A. Smith, Robinson. 
Laird Rudy, 7 
E. T. Conver, Highland. 
Van E.Conser, “ 


| KENTUCKY. 
| Charles Stockhowe, Louisville. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN is giving his course of lectures in 
Union and Yale Theological Seminaries. 








.. The Southern Baptist Convention will hold its thirty- 
seventh session (forty-seventh year) at Atlanta, Ga., com- 
mencing with Friday, May 6th. 


..It is reported that Dr. William M. Taylor, pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York City, will be 
invited to take the place of the Rev. Dr. Cairns, Principal 
of the United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


..A missionary rally was held at Clinton Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, March 28th. There were 
two sessions. In the afternoon the speakers were Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Taylor, of New York, and the Revs. C. C. Tracy 
and W. N. Chambers, of Turkey, and E. S. Hume, of India. 
In the evening addresses were made by Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford, of Montclair, N. J.; Miss Leitch, of Ceylon; B. N. 
Bridgman, M.D., who is just starting for the Natal Mis- 
sion of tho American Board in South Africa, and Dr. R. 
S. Storrs. 


.... The past week has recorded a number of bequests to 
benevolent societies. The Foreign and Home Boards of 
the Baptist churches will divide between them the real 
estate of the late Elizabeth Weld; of Boston. The Ameri- 
can Board will receive $5,000 from Augusta Proctor, of 
Peabody, Mass., and $5,000 from Daniel P. Galloupe, of 
Lowell. The American Missionary Association also gets 
$5,000 from the last mentioned estate. Charles Miller, of 
Montgomery, N. Y., has given, out of his estate of $100,000, 
$3,000 each, to the various Presbyterian Boards and the 
American Tract Society. 

..The Presbyterians of Portland are making every 
effort to make the stay of the Commissioners among them 
as pleasant and profitable as possible. One of the means 
employed has been the formation of an information com- 
mittee, which is expected to know everything about popu- 
lation, climate, business, resources, attractions, history, 
places, objects of interest and how to get there, and to place 
their information at the command of any visitors. Trips 
also have been arranged to the Willamette Valley, the 
Columbia River, Mt. Hood; .and it is probable that there 
will be a special steamer chartered to Alaska. 

..The Philadelphia Annual Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, at its meeting on March 15th, passed 
a series of resolutions recognizing the earnest and admira- 
ble work of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor in the Methodist Episcopal Church; and petitioning 
the General Conference to recognize these societies, and 
recommending that every Endeavor Society become a 
chapter of the Epworth League. They also request Bishop 
Hurst to give these societies in the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureha part in raising the $500,000 asked by the American 
University at Washington. 


..The Catholic Review says that if the American 
Bible Society will print the Douay version of the New Tes- 
tament without any omission or change, they will be glad 
to see 12,000,000 copies distributed among the Catholics of 
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the fables of fiction pretend.” If the Bible Society will sell 
this book for ten cents a copy, or give copies away for noth- 
ing, the Review promises to freely advertise their purpose 
and assist them in carrying it out, always on condition 
that they produce an edition that is ‘true to the original, 
neither garbled, nor mutilated, nor padded.” 


.-A case of great interest to the Evangelical Associa- 
tion has just been decided by the Circuit Court of Ohio at 
Cleveland. The case involved the legality of the two 
General Conferences held in the name of the Evangelical 
Association in October last; the one at Philadelphia by the 
minority and the one at Indianapolis by the majority. The 
Court in its decision just rendered, holds that the General 
Conference at Indianapolis representing the majority was 
the legal conference of the Evangelical Association, and 
that the officers elected by it are the officers of the denomi- 
nation. An appeal is to be taken, we believe, from the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court to the Supreme Court. 


.. Evangelist E. A. Whittier has been conducting a very 
successful work in Windsor, Vt,, resulting in 125 conver- 
sions. Especial interest was manifested by the business 
men of the place. There were also some very interesting 
meetings conducted in the State’s prison, nearly or quite 
three-fourths of the convicts signifying their desire for 
prayers. In Clinton, N. Y., Evangelist Sayles, with the 
assistance of Pastor Stone, of the Baptist Church, has 
been holding union meetings with marked results. 
Charles City, Ia., has been the scene of some very inter- 
esting union evangelistic services conducted by Evangel- 
ist C. W. Merrill. The Congregatiovalist, Methodist and 
Baptist churches shared in the work. Mr. Merrill’s 
method’s are similar to those of Mr. Mills. His strongest 
work was in arousing Christians and organizing them for 
aggressive work. The Rev. J. H. Morrison and Wm. 
Goddard, Synodical Evangelists, have been stirring the 
churches in Nashville, Tenn., especially the church of 
which the Rev. J. Witherspoon, D.D., is pastor. Interest- 
ing and successful revival meetings have also been held in 
New Verona, Penn., Terre Haute, Ind., Avilla, Ind., and a 
number of other places. 


.. There are three annual conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which divide among them the territory 
in New York City and vicinity. There are two New York 
canferences, known respectively as the New York and the 
New York East; the former includes the western part of 
the city and a considerable portion of the State along the 
Hudson River; the New York East includes the eastern 
part of the city, all of Long Island and a part of Connecti- 
cut. The third conference, the Newark, includes the 
northern part of New Jersey. The special interest in con- 
nection with the meeting of these conferences this year is 
the election of delegates, lay and ministerial, to the General 
Conference which meets in Omahain May. There is always 
more or less excitement in connection with these elections, 
which occur once every four years. This year the excite- 
ment in the New York Conference has risen to fever beat, 
and the election of delegates was delayed pending an in- 
vestigation of certain secret circulars which appear to have 
been designed to injure the chances of some of the candi- 
dates. Dr. J. M. King leads the delegation. In the New 
York East Conference, Dr. J. M. Buckley heads the delega- 
tion as in former years, but with an increased vote. His 
election was almost unanimous. The Newark conference 
sends a delegation of five with President Buttz, of Drew 
Seminary, at its head. These are among the last of the con- 
ferences which meet prior to the General Conference. 








Missions. 


THe work among the Mexican Indians in the Toluca 
district has never been so encouraging as at the present 
time. One small congregation of Indians during the past 
year has built a little church, receiving only ten dollars of 
outside help. Another congregation spent one hundred 
dollars in repairing their house of worship, besides much 
of the manual labor being given by the brethren. One con- 
gregation has subscribed thirteen dollars per month 
toward supporting a teacher for their children, and another 
congregation nine dollars for the same purpose. These 
last mentioned live in a village of about three hundred in- 
habitants, where the wages of a man,seldom exceed eigh- 
teen cents per day. These poor brethren have been sorely 
persecuted of late, and also robbed of much of their produce 
by the Catholics, and need the prayers of Christians in 
their bitter trials. 


..Dr. Thomas Van Norden, at one time a missionary of 
the Presbyterian Board in Urumia, and lately identifying 
himself with the Plymouth Brethren, has been recently 
making a journey through Chinese-Turkestan and Western 
Mongolia among the Mohammedans, Chinese and Mongols. 
He recently gave to the Missionary Bureau, in London, an 
interesting account of the country and people, and arrange- 
ments are being made to send a band of evangelists through 
that section, which is, perhaps, the most inaccessible, deso- 
late and poverty-stricken portion of Asia. The proposi- 
tion is to center the work in the city of Karashar. There 
has been as yet almost no travel through this section; and 
if these evangelists succeed in carrying out their plan they 
will reach a section of which almost nothing is known. 


..The Belgium Roman Catholics are pushing their 
work in the Congo Free State. One order has five stations 
occupied by a dozen priests, extending from the coast be- 
yond the last Baptist station. The Bishop of Ghent also 
has a station at Matadi; and the Sisters of Charity occupy 
three stations on the Lower Congo. A mission steamer of 
seven tons is being built for use upon the river. The Jesuits 
and Carthusian friars are also entering the field; and on 
the eastern coast are found the white Fathers of the con- 
gregation of Cardinal Lavigerie. More than one hundred 
priests and novices besides Sisters of Charity have recently 
entered, or soon will enter, that country as missionaries, 











....On the death of the Rev. N. T. Boyadjieff, pastor of 
the Evangelical Church in Sofia, Bulgaria, his former peo- 
ple at Yambol as a token of their regard voted a lifelong 
annual pension of twelve napoleons (about $48) to his wife. 
Pastor Boyadjieff was one of the strong men in the 
Bulgarian churches whose influence was recognized on 
every hand, and his death will be felt most keenly in the 
young principality. 

....There are five different missionary organizations 
working in Nyassaland, two Presbyterian churches of 
Scotland, the University’s Mission (Church of Englend), 
the Moravian Society and the Berlin Missionary Society. 
Cardinal Lavigerie’s mission hada station’for a time at 
Mponda’s, but that has been withdrawn. 

.... The mission of the Rhenish Society in Sumatra, has 
recently founded four new stations and quite a large num- 
ber have been baptized and brought under instruction as 
inquirers. Last October six native teachers were ordained 
as pastors. 

....Mr. George Fisher, Secretary of the Kansas Gospel 
Unior, under whose auspices the Kansas Pioneer Mission 
is working, is on a visit to Sierra Leone. They hope to 
take the work up with more earnestness and fidelity in the 
future. 

. ..A Roman Catholic mission has been established at 
Leh, in Cashmere, the same station which is occupied by 
the Moravian brethren, and for the same purpose, to a a 
footing as soon as possible in Tibet. 

....The Pope has constituted the Yoruba, in the west fof 
Africa, a Vicariate Apostolic. The new bishop is a native of 
Lyons, France, who has labored in that misson for twenty 
years. 

... The Rev. Max Christlieb, son of the lamented Prof. 
Theodor Christlieb, of Bonn, expects to bail next year for 
Japan as a missionary. 








Diblical Research. 


THE BUSINESS RECORDS OF A BABYLONIAN 
FAMILY, 


BY THEO. G. PINCHES, 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 








A NOTEWORTHY thing is the preservation of the records 
of Abil-Addu-natan and his wife, Bunanit, who lived at Bab- 
ylonin the time of Nabonidus. Written over 2,400 years ago 
they became buried somewhere under the ruins of the 
great city. Treasure-seekers found them again some years 
since, and they passed into the hands of various dealers. 
Four of them (including two which are duplicates) now 
lie side by side in the British Museum; and one is in the 
Museum of Art in New York. As they are documents of 
more than ordinary value, a few words as to their contents 
may not be uninteresting. 

The first document in order of date is a beautiful speci- 
men of what a Babylonian scribe could do in the way of 
fine writing. It is a tablet of yellowish baked clay, almost 
perfect, and bearing impressions of cylinder-seals which 
are excellent specimens of the engraver’s art. The text of 
the document tells us that Abil-Addu-natan and Bunanit, 
his wife, have acquired (a man named Iba acting for them), 
from Daan-sum-iddina, a house and plantation in Borsippa 
(the city whose ruined temple-tower, the Birs-Nimroud, is 
still standing, and is regarded by many as the remains of 
the Tower of Babel). As we learn from the other docu- 
ments of the series, all the purchase-money (111 manas of 
silver) was not paid down, but left to be settled later on. 
Besides the seller and the representative of the two buyers, 
there were four people acting as witnesses and two scribes, 
these last being the owners of the cylinder-seals with 
which the document is impressed. . The date is the 24th day 
Sebat, in the second year of Nabonidus. 

Time passed, but Abil-Addu-natan and Bunanit appar- 
ently found difficulty in paying the balance of the money 
for the house and land they had bought from Daéan-sum- 
iddina. Money, to the extent of 114 manas, 8'¢ shekels of 
silver, had to be obtained, and the sum was advanced to 
them by Iddina-Marduk, who is the first witness on the list 
given on the former tablet. It was a kind of standing loan 
which Iddina-Marduk granted them; and they had to pay 
one sheke] a month interest on the mana—a sufficiently 
high rate. This transaction took place on the third day of 
Iyyar, inthe fifth year of Nabonidus (nearly three years 
later). 

The third document is a long one,and is dated in the vinth 
year of Nabonidus. Much had happened in the meanwbile; 
for, among other things, Abil-Addu-natan had died, and 
his brother’s son laid claim to the property he had left 
behind. The story, however, is best told in Bunanit’s own 
words: 

“Bunanit, daughter of Kharisa, said thus to the judges of 
Nabonidus, King of Babylon: ‘Abil-Addu-natan, son of Nigbadu’,* 
had me to wife, and took 34% mana of silver as my dowry, and I 
bore to him one daughter. [and Abil-Addu-natan, my husband, 
traded+ with the money of my dowry and we bought 8 canes of) 
land) and a small (?) house, the territory of a large property, 
which is within Borsippa, for 94% mana of silver, with 244 mana 
of silver which (was borrowed) from Iddina-Marduk, son of 
Ikisa, son of Nir-Sin (which), we added to the transaction, and 
gave as the price of that house; and we acquired it together in the 
fourtht year of Nabonidus, King of Babylon. 

“*Now my dowry was with Abil-Addu-natan, my husband. I 
asked (for it), and Abil-Addu-natan, in the kindness of his heart, 
sealed and bequeathed to me for future days the 8 canes (of 
land) and that house which is within Borsippa, and he made it 
known on my tablet thus; 244 mana of silver which Abil-Addu- 
natan and Bunanit have taken from Iddina-Marduk, and have 
given as the price of that house. They have acquired it to- 


gether.” He sealed that tablet and wrote thereon the curse of 


the great gods. 


* He is'‘elsewhere called son of Addia. 

+ Lit.: “ made selling and buying.” 

+The dates and amounts here quoted do not — agree with the 
official documents. 








“*Tn the fifth year of Nabonidus, King of Babylon , I and Abil- 
Addu-natan, my husband, adopted Abil-Addu-amara, and wrote 
the tablet of his adoption, and made known (thereon) that the 
dowry of Nubté, my daughter, was? mana 10 shekels of silver and 
the furniture of a house. Fate took away my husband, and 
thereuyon Akabi-ilu, the son of my brother-in-law, laid claim 
upon the house and everything that had been sealed and be- 
queathed to me, and upon Nabf-nfir-ili, whom we had acquired 
for money by the hand of Nabii--Akhé-iddina. I have brought it 
before you; make a decision.’ 


The remainder of the document records. the decision of 
the judges, which was in Bunanit’s favor, everything being 
adjudged to her and Abil-Addu-amara, her adopted son. 
Iddina-Marduk, the money-lender, was to be repaid, and 
Bunanit gave her daughter, Nubta, 3!4 mana (of silver) and 
the slave, Nabfi-nfir-ili, as her marriage portion, “By the 
decision of this judgment.”” The names of six judges and 
two scribes are appended to the document, which is dated 
the 26th of Elul in the ninth year of Nabcnidus, 

Here ended the histary of Bunanit. Quite lately, how- 
ever, I came across a copy of a tablet (now preserved in the 
Museum of Art in New York) which I made several years 
ago. It refers toa sum of 9 shekels of silver repaid by Bu- 
nanit to Iddina-Marduk, before the lawsuit, mentioned 
above, took place, and runs as follows: 

“Nine shekels of silver, the. amount of the first payment, 
Iddina-Marduk, son of Ikisa, son of Nfir-Sin, has received, as the 
interest of his money, from the hands of Bunanit, after the death 
of Ablada-natanu (=Abil-Addu-natan), her husband, in the pres- 
ence of Tabnia, son of, etc., and Nabfi-kain-abli, son of, etc. 
Borsippa, month Adar, day 18th. ninth year of Nabonidus, King of 
Babylon. There is to be no abatement (?).” 

This addition to the series is important from the fact 
that it gives the popular pronunciation of the name of Bu- 
nanit’s husband. According to my copy, it is Ablada-na- 
tanu. This name is of interest on accouut of the first two 
elements being -the same as the name Ben-Hadad, for both 
Abil-Addu and Ben-Hadad mean ‘the son of Hadad.” 
Abil-Addu-natan(u) and Ablada-natanu are, in fact, the 
Babylonian naturalized forms of a west-Semitic name, 
which would probably be Ben-Hadad-nathan (“the god 
Ben-Hadad has given’’). There isno doubt that both the 
husband of Bunanit and his adopted son, Abil-Addu-amara 
(—Ben-Hadad-amar, ‘‘the god Ben-Hadad has spoken’’), 
were Syrians who had settled at Babylon, and formed a 
part of the crowd of foreigners which kept the city true to 
its name (as explained in Gen. 11: 9) to the last, 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The Sunday-Schoat. 


LESSON FOR EASTER SUNDAY, APRIL 17TH. 
OUR LORD’S RESURRECTION.—MACrr. 28; 1-20. 











NoTEs.—Two les sons are assigned for this Sunday, the 
other being the nineteenth Psalm, Altho that is a very 
beautiful lesson, yet the day seems to require us to choose 
the Easter lesson. “* Late on the Sabbath Day.” —By 
the Jewish reckoning it was hours after the Sabbath Day 
had ended, at sunset of the day befare. But Matthew seems 
here to have in mind.a day differently and more natura!ly 
reckoned as beginning with sunrise. * Mary Magda- 
lene,.’’—‘‘ Magdalene” is a word of four syllables, derived 
from Magdala, the place of her nativity. “* The other 
Mary.’’—Not the mother of our Lord, but the mother of 
James and Salome. See Mark 16: 1. “There was a 
great earthquake.’’—This probably occurred before the 
women reached the sepulcher, and on their coming they 
saw the angel sitting on the stone. * Rolled away the 
stone.” —A round stone, like a millstone, which was rolled 
into a niche before the door to close it. “ His appear- 
ance was as lightning.’’—Of his face. “The watchers.” 
—Set by the Jews to guard the tomb from having the body 
stolen by the disciples. —* Departed . . . with fear 
and great joy.”—They had just been told to fear not; but 
this was not a fear of danger, but a reverent fear of God. 
—— Jesus met them.’’—It is not easy to reconcile the 
order of the appearances and hardly worth while to 
attempt it. Perhaps Mary had reached the tomb before 
the rest and there saw Christ before the others arrived, as 
reported in John 20: 11-20. “* Took hold of his feet.’’— 
In the attitude of prostrate respect. “The guard came 
into the city.”—They were in danger of losing their lives 
through the escape of Jesus from their custody.——“ The 
chief priests.’—Who, with the elders, made the Sanhe- 
drim. “ Until this day.”—We do not know the date 
of the writing of Matthew’s Gospel, but twenty years or 
more. ** Disciples went into Galilee.””—And probably 
others with them. “Some doubted,’’—The language 
seems to imply sonie of the eleven, but only Thomas is 
mentioned elsewhere as having doubted at the earlier man- 
ifestations.———“‘ Unto the end of the world.”—During 
all their trials, until the second coming of Christ in the 
final dispensation. 

Instruction.—The Christian religion, as a historical reve- 
lation, is founded on the resurrection of Jesus Christ. But 
for that it would have been nothing more than a sect of 
the Jews, a moral philosophy based on the Sermon on the 
Mount. Through the resurrection it became the glorious 
hope of the world. 

Christ’s resurrection is the pledge of our resurrection. If 
Jesus died and rose again, we shall rise again also. So we 
may say that Jesus has brought life and immortality to 
light by his Gospel, the Gospel of his resurrection. 

In our modern thought of Christianity we do not make 
near so much of Christ’s resurrection as the Apostles did, 
putting the emphasis on his death instead. While Paul 
spoke often of the blood of Christ, yet he had as much or 
more to say of the power of the resurrection. That resur- 
rection is our hope, our comfort in trial. If Christ be not 
risen we have no more hope of the future than others. 
Paul asked why he should be so ready to suffer persecution 
if it were not for his expectation of a resurrection like his 
Master's. 
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Christ’s resurrection was proved by his repeated appear- 
ances. He was ina spiritualized body. It was necessary 
that the risen Christ should make himself visible to the 
senses. Our resurrection has its chief value in the assur- 
ance that death js not extinction, so that we speak of the 
immortality of the soul as practically the same as resur- 
rection. The soul lives; the body dies. When we die we 
are then to be with the Lord in Paradise. 

We must not undertake to know too much about our 
resurrection and future state. The fact is enough that we 
do not die when the body dies, and that we shall be forever 
in glory with Christ, if we serve God. But we should be 
careful not to speculate too much about the nature of the 
resurrection body, or the time of Christ’s second coming, 
nor should we try too exactly to define how much is literal 
and how much figurative in what is said about our resur- 
rection. 

In Jesus Christ’s kingdom there is neither male nor 
female. Women were first at the sepulcher. Women were 
among the prophets, if they were not among the Apostles. 
The basis of Christ’s commonwealth is not the State, nor 
the family, but the e individual. 


Ministerial Heiter. 


s BAPTIST. 
BAILEY, C. R., North Oxford, Mass., accepts call to Salem, N. H. 
BLACKMAN, A. C., Sioux City, accepts call to Madison, 8. D. 
—e T. F., West Danby, accepts call to Enfield Center, 


BURROWS, A. 8., Passaic, N. J., called to Cambridge, Mass. 
HAND, C. H., David City, Neb., resigns. 


KIMBALL, C. H., Middletown, 0., accepts call to Alexander 
Avenue ch., New York, N. Y. 


KNAPP, SAMUEL J.,rec. April 3d, Macdougal Street ch., New 
ork, ‘N. Y. 

McCULLOUGH, G. W., Georgetown, D. C., resigns. 

MORGAN, T. P., rec. April 3d, Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 

PARSONS, ©. B., Geneseo, called to Oxford, N. Y. 

Peart. WIL.1AM B., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Passaic, 


hs D. P., Lansing, N. Y., resigns. 


TURNER. Roserr E., Newton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Leba- 
non, Conn. 


STILLWELL, J. F., Newport, N. Y., resigns. 
WEEKS, E. C., Bloomingdale, accepts call to Monmouth, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ae aa JEREMIAH K., Barnstable, Mass., accepts call to Rye, 


anes, ArzA H., No. Londonderry, accepts call to Franconia, 


BOLSTER, WiLii1AM H., Weymouth, accepts call to Harvard ch., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


weer. WILLARD H., ord. March, 21st, Porter ch., Hageman, 
nd. 


ELLIS, Water M., Tomahawk, called to Elroy, Wis. 

FRENCH, Epwarp G., East Side ch., Terre Haute, Ind., resigns. 

HACK, Rot tin T., Belfast, Me., accepts call to Lowell, Mass. 

BAROOOK, Jo JOSEPH J., Guy’s Mills, Penn,, accepts call to Big 
pring, 

HARPER, eine H., Longton, Kan., resigns. 

JENKINS, JonaTHAN L., Pittsfield, Mass., resigns. 


KNOWLTON poy Sep who has been — ying at Danville, Vt.. 
accepts call to the permanent pastora 


MATTHEWS, Joun H., Boothbay, Me., clan 
McGRANAHAN, Joun A. Hammond, tel. resigns. 


Mc — NorMAN, Bangor Sem.; accepts call to Vane eboro, 
Me 


McLEOD, AnDREw J., Groton, called to Stafford Springs, Conn. 
MILLER, J. Woon, Rosendale, Wis., accepts call to Morton, Ill. 
MOODY, Catvin B., Osage, Ia., accepts call to Pilgrim ch., Min- 


neapoli Minn. 
OGILVIE, ANDREW U., Bangor Sem., called to Somerville, Mt. 
Desert, Me. 


POPE, Howarp W., Palmer, Mass., called to Great Falls, N. H. 

RALPH, J. H., Rochester, Wis., resigns. 

REITER, Davin H., Athens, Mich., resigns. 

SARGENT, CLarence S., Adams, Mass., called to First ch., 
Spokane Falls, Wash. 

‘ SMEDLEY, WIiuisE., accepts call to Wareham, Mass. 
SNOWDEN, James E., Le Mars, Ia., called to Provo, Utah. 
SWAIN, AvuGustus C., Atkinson, N. H., called to Holden, Mass. 
TROW, WitutAM A., Northampton, Mass., accepts call to Al- 

bany, Ore 
WIDDEMER, Howarp T., Passaic, N. J., resigns. 


WILD, Joun, Rochdale, Eng., accepts call to Second ch., 
over, Mass. 


WILSON, Cuinton W., Akron, O., resigns. 
YONKER, WItTo R., Onekama, Mich., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDERSON, NBgAt L., inst. recently, Montgomery, Ala. 
~ CARSON, A. N., Piqua, 0.,¢ lled to St. Paul, Minn. 
CHIDESTER, Samurt W., Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to 
Denver, Col. 

FOREN a M., Parma, 0., accepts call to Kansas and Grand- 
view, 

ounaeeiaok. Avaustus, Painted Post, called to Dundee, N. Y. 

wrLas, N. D., Evanston, Ill, called to Park St. ch., Boston, 
ass. 


JAMIESON, S. A., Luverne, called to Windom, Minn, 
KANE, W. P., Lafayette, Ind., accepts call to Bloomington, Ill. 
sone gaara H., Darlington, Ind., accepts call to Washington, 


Han- 


MARSHALL, M. M., Waterloo, Ind., accepts call to Tyndall, 


MUELLER, Jonn, German Theo. Sem., accepts call to Beloit, Wis. 
nogtr. J. B., Medicine Lodge, Kan., accepts call to Kingfisher, 
eumeas: F. W. » Bangoch, accepts call to Poolesville, Md. 
SHEDD, TT. H e Sem., called to New Castle, Ind. 


WILLIA AMS a. L.. called to Peoria, Ill. 
WILLSON IN, 8.2 N,, ‘Valparaiso, accepts call to Anderson, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
| G. D., Luth., Philipsburg, accepts call to Wil- 
‘7a a 5 
ie: . H.'T., Free Bap., Marble Rock, accepts call to Oelwein, 
moon Dante. G., Unit., Boston, called to Rockland, Mass. 
YW. 8., Cumb. Pres., Lincoln, Ill., accepts call to nsas 


Cite, 
DUFF, A ”K. United Bree. Caledonia, called to > Amany, N.Y. 
HIN' 8. A., Re enn., 


German, 
Hays Sen et “ Christian,” Toany, accepts call to the Re- 
med ceh., Schuylerville, N. 
IN, Hatn, Woo ora nd A: went t, Danielsonville, Conn. 7 ~ sesigns. 
ALPH Woop. rectors oO 
Ch. of the Pwew von NY. and also to St. John’s 


ch. Paang AN _— 
MoNAIR, Jonny L- Ref. Dutch., Bedminster, N. J., accepts call 
‘ Fle tong N. 


Jony, on, Univ, Mass... resigns. 
Yaa AROR niv., negige. Theo 1, accepts call to 





Science. 


THE star which recently appeared in the constellation 
of Auriga, and is now fast fading away, has excited a great 
deal of interest among astronomers, It was first seen by 
an amateur astronomer, Mr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, who 
notified the royal astronomer, Professor Copeland, on Feb- 
ruary ist, and the latter immediately communicated the 
fact to astronomers generally. It appears that up to No- 
vember 2d, 1891, no such object is found on any of the 
numerous photographs made of that region of the sky; 
but, on the other hand, five plates taken at Harvard be- 
tween December 16th and January 31st all show it as a 
bright fifth magnitude star, and it is also visible on twelve 
plates taken with the new “ transit-photometer” between 
December 10th and January 20th. From these it appears 
that the maximum brightness was attained about Decem- 
ber 20th, when the star was of the 4'4 magnitude. It 
remained above the sixth magnitude—bright enough to 
be seen by the naked eye—until about March Ist, but has 
since run down nearly to the eighth magnitude, and proba- 
bly will soon disappear entirely. It cannot have been so 
bright as the twelfth magnitude before last November. 
Since February 5th, its light has fluctuated a good deal, 
sometimes a full half magnitude within twenty-four hours. 
Numerous observations, both visual and photographic, have 
been made upon its spectrum, which is very interesting— 
more than fifty bright lines have been determined, some of 
them fine and sharp, but most of them rather diffuse. The 
hydrogen lines were particularly conspicuous; C, F, Gand H 
were all visible to the eye; and H, with several of the ultra- 
violet series, comes out on the photographs. The most re- 
markable thing is that each bright line of hydrogen is ac- 
companied by a more refrangible dark line, and Vogel 
finds that the lines in the spectrum of a Geissler tube lie 
midway between the bright and dark lines of the star spec- 
trum. The natural interpretation is that two objects are 
concerned in the phenomenon, one of the two—the one 
which gives the bright lines—receding from us, while the 
other is approaching. The velocity of each, if this explana 
tion is correct, must be over 150 miles a second. Next to 
the lines of hydrogen, the most conspicuous were four 
lines in the green below F, in the same region where the 
two principal lines of the usual nebul@ spectrum are found. 
Careful eomparisons with the spectrum of) the nebula of 
Orion make it certain, however, that the nebula-lines were 
not present in the star spectrum, as asserted by some ob- 
servers. It is interesting, also, that while the two D lines 
of sodium were bright, the so-called Dz, always conspicu- 
ous in the spectrum of the solar chromosphere, was absent 
from the spectrum of the star. On the whole, the facts 
observed seem to be in substantial accordance with the 
theory which ascribes the phenomena of “‘ temporary stars”’ 
to the collision of two meteoric swarms. 





.. The first trace of a Cretaceous mammal discovered in 
Europe is a tooth of a Plagiaular, from the Wealden 
formation of Hastings, and allied to that genus whose 
teeth have occurred infthe Purbeck (Jurassic) beds. Mean- 
while a number of new Cretaceous mammals were described 
by Professor Marsh from the American Cretaceous, in a 
late number of the American Journal of Science. 


....In some fine caves discovered in Tasmania, says 
Nature, the lights carried by the exploring party having 
been extinguished, the ceiling and sides of the caves seemed 
studded with diamonds, an effect due to millions of glow- 
worms hanging to the sides of the walls and from the ceil- 
ing. These were the only living beings seen in the caverns, 


..It appears that the song of the cicada in Natal is 
appreciated by lace-winged flies which, while the cicada is 
shrilling, were observed to gather, sometimes in a group of 
fifteen or sixteen, forming a rough semicircle at a short 
distance around its head. 








School and College. 


THE season at Chautauqua will open June 30th. The 
July course will be made up largely of University Exten- 
sion lectures, progressive courses upon one general theme 
by prominent university men, including Prof. H. H. Boye- 
sen, Pres. Merrill E. Gates, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, Prof. 
J. H. Gilmore and Prof. Frederick Starr. A weék (July 18th- 
23d) will be devoted largely toa university extension con- 
ference to which all societies are invited to send delegates. 
Model lecture courses, discussions, and training classes for 
lecturers will be features of the plan. The August schedule 
provides a wide range of topics discussed by men and 
women prominent in all departments of life. The follow- 
ing speakers are engaged: Edward Eggleston, Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, Joseph T. Duryea, W. S. Rainsford, Anna H. 
Shaw, James M. Buckley, Mary T. Lathrop, Jacob G. 
Schurman, Richard T. Ely, Wallace Bruce, Emily H. Mil- 
ler. President Harper will be at the head of the Chautau- 
qua College; he will be assisted by a dozen or more pro- 
fessors. Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester University, will 
teach English language and literature; Prof. Henry Cohn, 
the German; Prof. 0. A. de Rougemont, the French; Prof. 
R. T. Ely, Political Economy; Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, His- 
tory, etc. Pres. W. R. Harper will have charge also of the 
Schools of Sacred Literature, Dr. H. R. Palmer, of that of 
Music, and Dr. W. G. Anderson, of that of Physical Educa- 
tion. 


..-A recent examination into the history of Western 
Reserve College—now Adelbert College—shows the follow- 
ing interesting results of its sixty-six years’ history, from 
1826 to 1892: Its whole number of graduates is over six 
hundred, and of others who have partially enjoyed instruc- 
tion within its walls, about five hundred more, making 
over eleven hundred inall. The avowed object of tke col- 
lege was to raise up an educated ministry, its motto being, 
““ Christo et Ecclesiw.”” From the General Catalog of 1888, 





it appears that of its distinguished trustees, among whom 





have been or are, David Hudson, Dr. Storrs, the Hon. 
Reuben Hitchcock, the Hon. William H. Upson, Truman 
P. Handy, H. B. Hurlbut, H. C. Haydn, D.D., Elroy Cur- 
tis, D.D., the Hon. George H. Ely, Gov. Charles Foster, 
L. K. Holden, A.M., Dr. G. C. E. Weber, William I. Cham- 
berlain, LL.D., John L. Woods, Samuel Mather, the Rev. 
Ebenezer Bushnell, D.D., the Hon. John C. Lee, 
the Hon. Samuel Williamson, and _  ex-Presidents 
James A. Garfield and Rutherford B. Hayes, forty-three 
per cent. have been ministers; of its faculty, fifty-five 
per cent. have been ministers; of its graduates, twenty- 
nine per cent., and of all together, just about one-third 
have been ministers. 


...The efforts of the new Cultus Minister of Italy, Vil- 
lari, to institute some necessary reforms in the universities, 
has led to serious rebellions on the part of the students. 
Under previous administrations, and through the leniency 
of academic senates, the evil had crept in of permitting 
students who had failed to pass the prescribed examina- 
tions to advance notwithstanding this, under the co~ diticn 
that their examinations be taken later on. Thus there 
were many students in the universities who had never 
passed the entrance examinations. The evil grew to such 
proportions, and interfered so much with the work of the 
schools that Villari concluded that it must be stopped. As 
a result the so-called postponed examinations were not 
held in some universities this winter, and the students 
became tumultuous and lectures were discontinued. In 
Naples and Turin these were, however, taken up again in 
February, while the troubles continue in Rome. 


.. There is a ladies’ committee appointed for service in 
this city to take up the work of raising money for the 
need of Hampton Institute since the retirement of General 
Armstrong from active service on account of sickness. 
The school requires an income of 360,000 a year, besides its 
fixed income, and this has been raised by General Arm- 
strong. The ladies hope to secure $18,000 in New York for 
this year, mainly in the form of thirty dollar industrial 
scholarships. The treasurer is Miss Helen Turnbull, 
5 West Sixteenth Street, New York. 


..-According to the recently published Year Book of 
the Universities of the World, entitled ‘‘ Minerva,” by Dr. 
R. Kukula, there are now 147 universities on the globe. In 
attendance, the Paris University leads all the rest with 
9,215 students, followed by Vienna with 6,220, and Berlin 
with 5 5,527, The smallest on the list is the English Univer- 
sity, Durham, at Fourah Bay, Sierra Leone, Africa, with 
twelve students and five instructors. 








Personals. 


THE Duke of Cumberland, cousin of Queen Victoria 
and heir to the throne of Hanover, has at last, under pres- 
sure from many sides, practically yielded up his claim to 
that throne in a letter to the Emperor William. This re- 
leases the famous Guelph fund, which has been under the 
control of the German Government ever since 1866. In that 
year King George, having refused subjection to the 
supremacy of Prussia, after the defeat of Austria, was de- 
throned by Prussia; and his private estates and other im- 
movable property, valued at two million pounds, were 
sequestrated, forming what was known as the Guelph fund, 
which was to be paid over to him or his heir whenever the 
formal resignation of the right to the throne should he 
announced. King George refused to do this, and liis son, 
the present Duke of Cumberland, also remained obstinate. 
The Duke having yielded the point, it is understood that 
the fund will now be paid over. In King George’s 
will there was a Jegacy of about £150,000 to Queen 
Victoria avd to each of her daughters, which, however, 
could not be paid until the payment of this fund. It is 
probable that the Duke of Cumberland will pay that legacy 
now. The income of this sum has been employed by Prince 
Bismarck during many years, as a secret service fund, and 
has given rise to considerable discussion in the German 
Parliament. ° 





..Ferdinand Ward, so long kuown as the Napoleon of 
finance in Wall Street, and a partner in the firm of Grant 
& Ward, who was sentenced to a term of ten years in Sing 
Sing State Prison on October 31st, 1885, has by his good 
behavior won a commutation of three and a half years, and 
will be released on April 30th. His imprisonment was for 
grand larceny in the first degree, in securing $71,800 ona 
check drawn upon a bank where he had no funds. Other 
indictments for other offenses have not been tried, and it is 
stated that on his release these indictments will probably 
be presented and that new trials will result. 

..When M. Cavaignac, the new French Minister of 
Marine, was fourteen years old he won at school a first 
prize; but when the ceremony of the presentation of 
diplomas took place he refused to receive the medal because 
it was tendered by the Prince Imperial, the son of his 


father’s and the Republic’s old enemy and antagonist, 
Napoleon Ill. He is now thirty-eight years of ag e, and one 
of the youngest members that has ever sat in the French 
Cabinet. 


...Captain Hosea Edmands, one of the veterans of the 
War of 1812, has lately died in Malden, Mass., at the age of 
ninety-seven. He was aman of marked character, and will 
be remembered in connection with his son-in-law, the Hon. 
E. S. Converse, who established the Malden Library of Art 
Room at an expense of $100,000, 

..Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett intends to spend in 
the future every winter in Washington, giving her sum- 
mers to England, Scotland and the Continent. She wishes 
her son to be educated in this country rather than at the 


English sch-ols, as she regards the public school system in 
America to be without an equal. 


...Mr. Spurgeon’s will leaves everything to his wife, 


who is made the sole executrix. The personal property, it 
is said, amounts to about $55,000 
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ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 

works for further notice. 

A NEW LIFE OF PATRICK 
HENRY.* 


PATRICK HENRY, in the opinion of some 
thinkers, occupies the foremost position 
among the great men who inspired the 
Revolution and organized the discontent 
of the colonies to a successful issue. It is 
therefore a little singular that until quite 
recently no life of him had been written 
except the celebrated, but in some respects 
unsatisfactory,. work of William Wirt; 
and it is quite as singular that after so 
long an interval two very important biog- 
raphies of Henry should appear within a 
year of each other. The first of these, by 
Moses Coit Tyler, a concise, but very clear 
and judicious treatise, was published early 
in 1891, and before the expiration of the 
year the first volume of another and more 
ample work on this subject was placed 
on our table. Whether Professor Tyler 
knew that the latter work was in progress 
does not appear; but he acknowledges 
the use of manuscripts placed at his 
disposal by Mr. Henry, the later author, 
and the latter in turn states that Professor 
Tyler's book had been rich in suggestion to 
him. Butaltho practically contemporary in 
preparation and publication, yet the two 
works cannot be said to conflict with each 
other, owing to the different scope each 
author had in view. Both quote liberally 
from Wirt, especially from those valuable 
passages of his narrative which embody 
the statements of eye-witnesses, while both , 
base their reasons for treating the subject 
anew on the discovery of manuscripts as 
well as printed documents hitherto inac- 
cessible or unknown to exist. But Tyler 
only aims to give a condensed and impar- 
tial narrative. Henry, on the other hand, 
distinctly announces that his purpose is to 
correct ‘he impression of Patrick Henry’s 
genius and character produced by Wirt, 
who had aecess to but few documents, 


<and in his ignorance of facts accepted 


the insidious statements of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Thomas Jefferson, from being a 
warm friend of Patrick Henry, whom he 
knew from youth upward, had become 
a bitter enemy. It is now pretty well un- 
derstood to what baseness and treachery 
Jefferson was capable of descending. 
His statements contributed to produce an 
impression, which has been quite general 
to this day, that Patrick Henry had one 
gift—the gift of extraordinary but spas- 
modic. eloquence; but that that elo- 
quence was far in excess of Henry’s 
ideas, education and knowledge, and 
that in most respects his abilities were 
ordinary, not to say mediocre, such, in 
fact, as one might expect from a man who 
entered on a professioval career with no 
educational advantages, gs has been 
alleged, indolent in disposition, and pre- 
ferring the chase to application and study. 
In view of what we now know and what 
was undoubtedly known to all of his re- 
flecting contemporaries concerning Pat- 
rick Henry, it seems almost incredible 
that the popular mind should have settled 
down to such an inadequate opinion of 
his attainments and achievements. That 
such, however, early began to be the fact 
is evidenced by the remark of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall: - 

‘* While the popular idea, gathered from 
Mr. Wirt’s book, was that of a great ora- 
tor, he was that and much more—a learned 
lawyer, a most accurate thinker and a pro- 
found reasoner.” 

It was to counteract the popular notion 
and to demonstrate the large and varied 
talents of Patrick Henry as a lawyer and 
a statesman of solid attainments, of great 
logical power and of far-sighted acumen 
and wisdom, that his grandson, ;William 
Wirt Henry, has now presented the public 

with this admirable memoir. We think 
the author has fu'ly proved that the man 
who drew up the famous resolutions of 
1765 against the Stamp Act; who was five 
times governor of what was at that time 
* PATRICK HENRY, LiFe, CORRESPONDENCE AND 
SPErcuEs. By WILLIAM WikT HENRY. With Por- 
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probably the chief among the thirteen 
colonies; who was in Congress and at the 
constitutional convention of Virginia; 
who won some of the most important 
causes celebres in the history of the Amer- 
ican Bar; who declined aseat in the United 
States Senate and the successive requests 
of Washington to be Ambassador to 
France, Secretary of State, and Chief 
Justice of the United States, was not only 
one of the greatest orators that ever lived 
but a great deal more besides. It is 
shown in these volumes beyond all cavil 
that if Patrick Henry’s early education 
was possibly more slender than that of 
some of his contemporaries, he had the 
Shakespearean faculty of doing more with 
little book knowledge than some could ac- 
complish with all the learning of the 
schools at their fingers’ ends. As to the 
question of indolence, the thorough and 
exhaustive study he gave to the prepara- 
tion of his masterly plea in the great 
‘ British Debts Case,” disposes not only of 
that charge but also of his lack of legal 
knowledge. His speech lasted three days, 
and is one of those triumphs of technical 
skill and rhetorical eloquence which rank 
with Webster’s nullification speech and 
his management of the White murder 
case. Henry’sclaims to be considered a 
statesman were also amply vindicated by 
his sagacity and foresight in dealing with 
the colonial and national problems which 
demanded the attention of our master in- 
tellects in the period beginhing with the 
Stamp Act, and closing with the adoption 
of the Constitution. 

One of the most mysterious and re- 
markable events in Patrick Henry’s career 
was his sudden and unexpected change 
from a Federalist to an intense adherent 
of the Republican Party, the party which, 
at the present time, goes by the name 
of Democratic. This change of base was 
very alarming to the Federalists, coming 
as it did at the crisis when the adoption 
of the Constitution by the States was 
wavering in the balance; it retarded and 
very nearly prevented the adherence of 
Virginia; and the fiery, eloquent argu- 
ments of Henry presented at that time 
must undoubtedly have had their influ- 
ence in strengthening the position of the 
advocates of State rights and secession 
later on. This episode has never been 
properly explained until now. ‘ 
Professor Tyler discusses this point with 
some fullness and, we think, with satis- 
factory results. He shows pretty conclu- 
sively that Patrick Henry was so alarmed 
at the agitation by the Northern States in 
favor of the Spanish treaty, which would 
have given Spain control of the Mississip- 
pi for thirty years, and was in such fear 
of the possible preponderance of the 
North in a constitutional federation, as 
suggested by these negotiations, that he 
turned sharply around and for the time 
bitterly opposed measures which in prin- 
ciple he had hitherto earnestly advocated. 

One would naturally suppose that such 
an important crisisin his grandfather's 
career would have received as full and 
exhaustive comment from the pen of Mr. 
William Wirt Henry as he has given to 
other details of his work. But after 
quoting letters on the subject from Ran- 
dolph and Madison and Henry, he con- 
tents himself with observing, ‘‘ whatever 
may have been the reasons which pre- 
vented his attendance in Philadelphia, his 
absence from the convention must ever be 
regretted.” Thus the author either con- 
siders the question unimportant or leaves 
it to be inferred that reasons more radical, 
based on general principles, regarding 
federative government rather than the 
particular cause suggested by Madison 
and more recently advanced by Tyler, 
may have influenced Patrick Henry to 
decline his election to the Constitutional 
Convention and to choose instead to fight 
the acceptance of the Constitution at the 
Virginia Convention. 

It is rather curious that the passages 
quoted immediately after from Patrick 
Henry’s fervid appeals against the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution by Virginia, his 
strong advocacy of State rights, and his 
Lochiel-like warnings and fierce denuncia- 
tion against a centralized power in the 

debates on the amendments, together 





witk the author's vivid description of 











those stirring scenes, read like the report 
of one of the conventions for taking a 
State out of the Union in the late Seces- 
sion movement. Is this merely a coinci- 
dence or is it a subtile way of the author's 
to suggest that his grandfather was the 
founder of Calhounism, the forerunner of 
the men who left the halls of Congress to 
establish a congress of revolt at Richmond 
in 1861? If we follow the comments of the 
author in the Chapter entitled ‘‘ Objections 
‘to the Constitution,” we cannot avoid the 
suspicion that one of the aims was to en- 
list Patrick Henry into the miserable serv- 
ice of indorsing the late Secession of the 
South and of repeating as it were from be- 
yond the tomb the old stock arguments. 

We are sorry the author wrote that 
chapter; for he writes in the main in an 
engaging and dignified style and gener- 
ally with commendable impartiality. His 
enthusiasm for his immortal ancestor is 
attractive and by no means excessive. 
Occasionally he lapses into exaggerated 
statements, as when he compares Colonel 
Clark, the skillful and daring conductor of 
a pioneering expedition to Illinois, with 
Hannibal, the greatest general in history. 
To handle a few hundred men against the 
Indians hardly required the same colossal 
powers as to maintain one’s self alone in the 
heart of the world’s greatest military na- 
tion for sixteen years. 

The feature which gives to this work 
especial value and makes it one of the 
most important recent contributions to 
American history is the mass of documents 
which are now for the most part given 
to the public for the first time. Not only 
do they appear scattered through the first 
two volumes, but the third volume is de- 
voted entirely to the correspondence of 
Patrick Henry, including letters addressed 
tohim. At the end are full reports of 
some of his greatest speeches us taken 
down by a reporter. These speeches and 
debates are not new in this place; they 
were imperfectly reported by Mr. David 
Robertson, who had some notion of short- 
hand; they are given with some fullness 
in Wirt’s Life of Henry. But it isimpor- 
tant that they should be added to a work 
like the present one, which aims to be 
comprehensive and which is destined for 
a long time to come to be the life of Pat- 
rick Henry. - 

In looking over the letters of Thomas 
Jefferson in this volume, we are sur- 
prised that while all his other letters 
are written with no deviation from the 
established rules of orthography, except 
an occasional misspelling, the one on page 
305 is written throughout without capitals 
at the beginning of a sentence after a 
period. It would be interesting to know 
what curious freak of Sans-culottism 
was working in Jefferson's eccentric brain 
when he composed that letter. Patrick 
Henry’s letters nowhere betray that illiter- 
acy of which he has been charged by 
some, unless they have been ‘‘ doctored,” 
as Sparks corrected the letters of Washing- 
ton. But wecan trace no evidence that 
this has been done, for errors in letters 
addressed to him remain as originally 
written. 

This work has been brought out in 
handsome style, being printed from mov- 
able types. The pages are widely mar- 
gined and leaded, the paper is of good if 
not of the best quality, making altogether 
an attractive work, both for the historical 
student and the collector. An elaborate 
genealogy of Patrick Henry’s family, and 
a very complete index appropriately round 
off this interesting and important addition 
to our national annals. 
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TORREND’S GRAMMAR OF THE 
BANTU LANGUAGES. 


BY THE REV. LEWIS GROUT. 








BEING, of late, engaged in revising my 
“Grammar of the Zulu Language’’ for a 
new edition, I have been much interested in 
every new work bearing upon this, or upon 
any other of the great family to which the 
Zulu belongs. One among these I have be- 
fore me, ‘‘ A Comparative Grammar of the 
South African Bantu Languages, etc., by J. 
Torrend,-S. J., of the Zambezi Mission,” a 
work of nearly 400 large pages, published by 
Triibner & Co., London, 1891. In outer form 
and dress, as type, paper, printing, the book 





is gotten up in fine style; but in respect to 





Bantu scholarship, or linguistic author- 
ity, it is far from what it ought to be. The 
great mistake of the author lies in his al- 
leged choice of a “‘ standard ’’ with which to 
make his comparisons. He not only ignores 
the Zulu and all other of the better speci- 
mens of the Bantu, but actually names one 
of the poorest, the Tonga, “‘ from which to 
borrow examples for all general laws 
throughout his work,” claiming that this 
‘best represents the peculiar features of the 
whole group.” And this, his alleging that 
he takes the Tonga as “‘the standard,” is all 
the more surprising from its being plain 
that his knowledge of the Tonga must be 
very limited and uncertain; as where he tells 
us that it is a language ‘‘on which nothing 
worth notice has yet been published,” and 
that all he knew about it was what he had 
“learned from three Zambezi boys,” far 
from their home, in Cape Colony, in 1884, 
about whose identity as real Tongas, or as 
speaking the Tonga vernacular, there is 
much good reason to doubt. Indeed, Mr. 
Torrend admits that his “informants were 
not the best he could have wished for,’”’ and 
adds, that the great reason for his being 
“encouraged ” to give some of their senten- 
ces as “specimens” of the Tonga was, that 
‘the thought is shaped otherwise than it 
would be in English” ! 

When we consider the character and con- 
dition of the Tongas as a people, and of 
their language (so mixed, defective and 
lacking in classic character as it is), we see 
not only reason for wonder that it should 
be named as a standard, but reason also to 
believe they can hardly fail, people and lan- 
guage, to be displaced, at an early date, by 
their better cognates. Indeed, there can 
hardly be a doubt that the present better 
elements of their language are such as have 
come in through the strong, molding influ- 
ences by which they are surrounded. In an 
article on Africa in the new “‘ Encyclopedia 
of Missions,’’ we find the Tongas put down, 
not as a compact, independent tribe, but as 
fragmentary, servile, dependent, dwelling 
in districts belonging to others, as in Gaza- 
land, and as having been ‘conquered by 
the northern Zulus years agone’’; moreover, 
that “the Zulu language is spoken by a 
great majority of the people, and it seems 
to be the policy of the king to enforce the 
teaching of that language throughout his 
dominions.”” The Swiss missionary, Ber- 
thaud, says the great Magwamba tribe, 
north of Zululand, is sometimes called 
“ Batanga,” or Tongas, but ‘‘ improperly,” 
that name being “ given to different tribes 
which are not of the same blood.” A Scotch 
missionary, of the Livingstonia Mission, 
says the Tonga language is spoken by a 
people of that name ‘‘ who are enslaved by 
the Ngoni”’; also by other Tongas in the 
vicinity of Bandawe, where the Nyanja, the 
school language, ‘‘is quickly displacing 
Tonga without atiy detriment to the peo- 
ple.” 

The relative importance of the Tonga peo- 
ple and language, in the opinion of the best 
Bantu scholars, as compared with the 
Zulu, is indicated in the fact that Dr. 
Cust’s formal account of them is included 
in eight lines, or, if we take also his account 
of the Taka, alias Tonga, in the central 
basin of the Zambezi, we have nine lines 
more, while that of the Zulu fills more than 
two pages. Nor is the Doctor wrong in 
saying that, when the Zulus would speak 
*‘contemptuously” of any people, they call 
them ‘‘ Tongas,”’ a term they use “‘ for all in- 
ferior races.’’ As Mr. Torrend is not named 
in Dr. Cust’s ‘‘ Modern Languages,’’ pub- 
lished in 1883, it would seem he must have 
gone out since that date; and from the fact 
that he learned all he ever knew of Tonga 
in Cape Colony, it would seem he had never 
been in the Zambezi region; and yet, in the 
title-page of his Grammar he puts himself 
down as “ of the Zambezi Mission.” 

While Mr. Torrend ‘ would equally con- 
sider the Tonga in other parts of South 
Africa to represent the aborigines in respect 
to their neighbors,’’ he says it is really the 
Tonga of the middle Zambezi, or the ‘* Ba- 
toka,’’ as Livingstone calls them, whose 
language he takes as ‘the standard” by 
which to measure all others. He counts 
them ‘“‘the purest representative of the 
original Bantu.” Being “ well protected 
in their peninsula by the Kafuefue on one 
side and the Zambezi on the other, they may 

easily have guarded themselves against in- 
vaders, as they do in ourown days.” “They 
alone, it seems, have never been tributary 
to any empire; they say that they have 
never had any but independent chieftains. 
Neither slavery, nor anything like 
higher and lower class, is known among 
them.’’ But, as the above writer got all he 


knew of that people’s language from three 
“ boys’”’ in Cape Colony, so, it would seem, 
he must have got all he knew of their his- 





tory, condition, character, from those same 
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three boys, and not from ever having been 
there, among that people, tosee for himself, 
nor from competent, reliable authority of 
any kind. The testimony of others, who 
have been there, differs widely from the 
above. 

Dr. Livingstone, who spent many years in 
the interiir of Africa, went twice across 
the continent, and passed through the 
country, occupied by the Tongas, makes 
frequent reference to them in his “Travels,” 
He had many of them with him, as carriers, 
for a time; he wrote a vocabulary of their 
language, as also of other languages in that 
region, and put on record a multitude of 
facts, the sum of all which is in striking 
contrast with the opinions above quoted. 
Instead of regarding their language as of a 
pure, simple classic character, he speaks of 
it as broken, mixed, corrupt, ‘‘ a dialect of 
other Negro languages.’”’ He speaks often 
of the Batoka as under the rule of others; of 
their paying ‘‘tribute’”’ to others; of their 
being ‘‘all swept.out of their island fast- 
nesses’ by others; of their taking “ refuge 
in the hills,” through fear of others. When 
the Makololo, under Sebituane appeared on 
their borders, they went out with ‘an im- 
mense army,” all their forces, ‘‘ to eat them 
up,” but were themselves “ eaten,’’ and so 
many of their cattle captured that no ac- 
count could be made of their herds of sheep 
and goats. From this, their foe went on, 
till they had “‘ overrun all the highlands 
toward the Kafue and settled’? wherever 
they pleased. The missionary traveler, com- 
ing to a cluster of Batoka villages, spoke to 
the people about ‘* Peace on earth, and good 
wili to men’; to which they replied: ‘“‘ We 
are tired of flight; give us rest and sleep,” 
‘‘No wonder,” said the Doctor, in his nar- 
rative, ‘‘ that they sigh for peace and rest. 
Their country has been visited by successive 
scourges during the last half century, and 
they are now ‘a nation scattered and 
peeled.’ ” 

Two or three decades later the hunter, 
Selous, passed through the same country 
and found the Batoka, or “ Batonga,”’ as he 
calls them, the same broken, dependent, 
“scattered and peeled’? people as their 
fathers were. Here isa single specimen of 
much that he saw and recorded: 

“We slept near some Batonga kraals that had 
been burnt. The Induna, head-man, told us 
that all the towns and corn-bins had been burnt, 
they themselves shot down and their women 
and children killed or carried off into slav- 
ery. . . . They appeared to be living in the 
bush, with the remnants of their flocks and 
herds, the best way they could.” 

The general appearance and character of 
this people, as described by Livingstone, are 
such as belonged to the lower, more serv- 
ile, inferior classes. His narrative 
abounds in remarks like these: “‘My own 
Batoka (carriers) were much more degraded 
than the Barotse, and more reckless.” 
“The Batoka of these parts are very de- 
graded.” ‘The Batoka of the Zambezi are 
generally very dark in color and very de- 
graded and Negro-like in appearance.” 
“The custom of knocking out their upper 
front teeth, which all the Batoka tribes 
follow, gives them an uncouth, old-man-like 
appearance. Their laugh is hideous; yet 
they are all soattached to it that even Sebi- 
tuane was unable to eradicate the prac- 
tice.” 

These facts and many others might be 
urged for mission work among the Tonga 
people, were that my present object. But 
they are here cited in the interests of his- 
toric truth, Bantu scholarship, sound 
linguistic science, with an eye to aiding in 
equipment for the best of mission work in 
South Africa, and to show how utterly 
groundless are the claims made for the 
Tonga people and language in the Gram- 
mar to which we refer. 

WEsT BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Afro-American Folk Lore: Told around 
Cabin Fires on the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina. By A. M.H. Christensen. (J. G. 
Cupples Company, Boston. $1.25.) These 
gleanings from the Negro dialect and folk 
lore of the South have been made by a lady 
long engaged in teaching in South Carolina 
and who has had every opportunity to 
know the people and make accurate report 
of their dialect. We have every reason to 
believe that the examples contained in this 
volume represent the living dialect as 
closely as it can be represented with Eng- 
lish types. The stories appear very closely 
in the original form, neither expanded nor 
in any way touched up. Most of them are 
very brief and simple. ‘‘De Rabbit, de 
Wolf an’ de Tar Baby” is one which, for 
length and imaginative power, will compare 
favorably with the best of the ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus” tales. In thisseries, asin that, we 
meet ‘“ Br’er Rabbit,” “ Br’er Wolf” as in 
the “Uncle Remus” stories. - “ Br’er Rab- 





bit” represents the colored race, weak, 











rs 





downtrodden, but getting the best of ‘‘ Br’er 
Wolf,” the representative of the stronger 
race, by cunning and wit. Asa dialect study 
we suspect these collections are the best yet 
published. They do not comeinto any kind 
of rival competition with the ‘“ Urcle 
Remus” tales but should be read with 
them. 

Poems. By Maurice Thompson. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New 
York. $1.50.) Many a time has Maurice 
Thompson, critic, in these columns and 
elsewhere, distributed praise and censure to 
the tribe of poets, and now, for the second 
time, it is his turn to stand and hear from 
another’s voice the critic’s judgment on 
himself. Mr. Thompson is a man of unu- 
sual literary versatility, an essayist, a critic, 
a story-writer and a poet. He continues the 
honorable sequence of those who, like Poe, 
Longfellow, Stedman and Howells, have 
shown the larger breadth of literary power. 
Counting by pages two-thirds of the poems 
in the volume named above are new; by 
numbers the new stand thirty-seven to 
thirty-one old. As this gain has been con- 
siderably greater in the extent than in the 
number of the poems this bit of critical 
arithmetic would seem to indicate that in 
the nine years since Mr. Thompson pub- 
lished “‘ Songs of Fair Weather,” he has 
gained in largeness of subject and breadth 
of treatment. The new poems confirm this 
conclusion. ‘‘ Songs of Fair Weather” was 
delicious for a small collection of thirty- 
three lyrics, but held closely to the one 
strain and the one line. The new volume 
shows gratifying progress. There is in it 
the same naturalist’s delight in out-of-door 
life, in the rush and freedom of the life 
with Nature; but there is also a gratifying 


burst into new fields, a new variety of top-- 


ics, anda larger and stronger way of treat- 
ing them. The most notable of these ad- 
ditions are the fine Buccaneer lyric ‘“‘ Old 
Rochon,” the rousing song of the waters 
and the woods, ‘‘ Off for Kankakee,’’ the 
classic ballad, ‘‘ The Orphic Legacy,” which, 
from the purely poetical point of view, we 
should call the most perfect thing in the 
book. In this delightful piece of work the 
poet’s picture-making and music-msking 
power is at the best, tho we are not alto- 
gether pleased on the score of melody with 
“flotsam,” in the third verse, nor with 
“jetsam” inthe ninth. On the same plane 
of merit with an almost inappreciable dif- 
ference between them we should place the 
splendid lines “To an English Nightiz- 
gale,” with their exquisitely imagined plea 
for the American mocking bird, whose poet 
Mr. Thompson in a peculiar sense is, and 
not only its poet but prose-eulogist as well, 
who has described the bird’s habits and 
songs in an exquisite and delightful way in 
two previous volumes, so that it is only 
the development of his observations and 
personal enthusiasm which has led him to 
put the mocking bird into verse, and to 
give these songs about it the first place 
in the collection of his poems. Mr. 
Thompson’s merits as a singer are plain 
to see and of a kind to hold the recognition 
they once win. He is achild of Nature with 
a clean, glad heart singing for joy and 
exuberance of song. His methods are 
genuine. He works honestly without 
tricks in true and honest meters, with a 
genius for the construction of words into 
pictures and melody and with the ring of 
honest metal in his lines. The present 
volume is an extraordinary development of 
the poetry of out-of-door life. Besides five 
long mocking-bird songs, there are eleven 
other bird songs and as many more of fish- 
ing, hunting, of the sea and the glades, not 
to reckon into the account the out-of-door 
atmosphere of them all. The American 
flavor of the collection is yet more striking. 
There is no hint of English themes or 
French models and equally no discordant 
intrusion of an effort to avoidthem. The 
poet’s eye is an American eye and his heart 
is the heart of an American. This feeling 
was beautifully expressed in one of the 
poems of his previous volume, ‘In Exile.” 
The present collection contains a number of 
patriotic poems noble in strain. This, for 
example: 
“Not so! I ama Southerner; 

I love the South; I dared for her 

To fight from Lookout to the sea, 

With her proud banner over me; 

But from my lips thanksgiving broke, 

As God in battle thunder spoke, 

And that Black Idol, breeding drouth 

And dearth of human sympathy 

Throughout the sweet and sensuous South, 

Was, with its chains and human yoke, 

Blown hellward from the cannon’s mouth, 

While Freedom cheered behind the smoke.” 
And this: 

“Iclasp the hand that made my scars, 

I cheer the flag my foemen bore, 

I shout for joy to see the stars 

All on our common shield once more.” 








The Knowledge of God, and Other Ser- 
mons. By William Walsham, Bishop of 
Wakefield. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$1.25.) This is a series of strong sermons 
from a strong man, closely fitted to the 
hearers’ spiritual need. They are not bril- 
liant, nor poetic, nor even eloquent; but 
they do the work that sermons are intended 
todo. Noone will read them without ris- 
ing from the perusal stronger and better. 
Girls; Faults avd Ideals, is a “ Fa- 
miliar Talk” to girls, “‘ with quotations 
from letters,’ by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., 
author of ‘‘ Week-Day Religion,” ‘‘ Practical 
Religion,” ‘Silent Times,” ‘‘ Making the 
Most of Life,” etc. (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. 50 cents.) Not on Cal- 
vary. A Layman’s Plea for Mediation in 
the Temptation in the Wilderness. (Charles 
T. Dillingham & Co., New York. 50 cents.) 
Those who have been deeply tangled in the 
web of life’s mysteries and suffering will be 
sure to read this little brochure with ad- 
vantage. It will, perhaps, speak all the 
more directly to them for having come not 
from one who has a large acquaintance and 
practical experience in dealing with human 
suffering, but from a layman who has only 
his own experience.and the Word of God to 
lead him. Christ versus Christianity. 
The Christianity cross-examined by a 
Modern Lawyer. (American Elzevir Com- 
pany, Boston. $1.50.) This book is what 
the title implies. The author tells us that 
Christ was not a greater man than Shakes- 
peare, and that the attribution of divinity 
obscured his real greatness. The immortal 
life is sublimed into a cold nebulosity which 
was as well known to the pagan as to the 
Christian—all of which, and all the rest, is 
very poor, agnostic commonplace. 


RR. Madden. Edited by his son, 
Thomas More Madden, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
(The Catholic Publication Society Co. New 
York. $1.25.) We confess to a liking for 
memoirs in the old and strict sense of the 
word, to which this volume is as near an 
approach as it has been our fortune to see 
for some time. Dr. Madden was an Irish 
gentleman endowed with the vivacious gen- 
erosity of his race, and with a far more 
steady, broad and hard-working devotion 
to the welfare of mankind than most of his 
race have shown. He held at one time the 
office of Colonial Secretary of Western Aus- 
tralia. He was Her Majesty’s commissioner 
of inquiry into the slave trade of the West 
African Settlements. He came to this 
country to give the evidence on which the 
poor Amistad captives were set free. He 
was the friend of Fowell Buxton, a brilliant 
figure in brilliant society, and the author of 
some forty volumes, large and small, of 
which the best known are “‘ Memoirs of the 
Countess of Blessington” and “ Life and 
Times of Savonarola,” this latter being, for 
a Roman Catholic writer, a remarkably 
free and striking book. The volume edited 
by his son is a happy combination of biog- 
raphy and memoir, in both characters 
most readable, especially in the memoirs, 
which are entertaining in the highest 
degree. 











Electricity and Magnetism. Translated 
from the French of Amédée Guillemin. 
Revised and edited by Silvanus P. Thomp- 
son, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S., with six hundred 
illustrations. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$800.) Thisis a large and splendid work 
which in both parts of its production, the 
French original and the English revision, 
has had the advantage of private editing. 
M. Guillemin is, however, a litterateur and 
not technically a scientific man. His work 
is a popular, simple and non-mathematical 
exposition of the science of which it treats. 
The volume is intended rather for general 
reading than for laboratory use or as a book 
of reference. The correction of errors of fact 
or theory or statement that may have crept 
into M. Guillemin’s exposition has fallen to 
the English editor, who has performed his 
part with conscientious thoroughness. The 
book is a large and rich one, splendidly illus- 
trated and richly printed. It is divided 
into two main Parts, on “‘ Phenomena and 
their Laws,” and ‘‘ Applications of Phenom- 
ena and Laws of Magnetism and Electrici- 
ty.” 


William Lloyd Garrison, The Abolition- 
ist. By Archibald H. Grimke, M.A. (Funk 
& Wagnalls. $1,50.) This volume isin the 
American Reformers Series,edited by Carlos 
Martyn. It isa brief, vigorous and popular 
condensation of the Garrisonian history. It 
is written from the standpoint of sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm. The Pilgrims, Puri- 
tans and Roger Williams, Vindicated; 
and his Sentence of Banishment ought to be 
Revoked. By the Rev. T. M. Merriman. 
(Bradley & Woodruff, Boston. $1.50.) This 
title and the book it belongs to do not hang 
together, It is not the Pilgrims, Puritans’ 
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and Roger Williams whose vindication Mr. 
Merriman undertakes, but of Roger Wil- 
liams alone. He tells the story and gives 
the documents in a rather hot way and with 
more or less unnecessary effusion over a 
matter which Dr. Dexter and the late Pro- 
fessor Diman settled between them years — 
ago. If any wrong remains darkening on 
the head of Roger Williams we do not know 
what it is. Mr. Merriman’s book can 
hardly be said to reopen the subject. We 
even suspect it has not caught all the light 
now shining on the subject. 


Timber; or, Discoveries made upon Men 
and Matter. By Ben Jonson. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Felix E. Schell- 
ing, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Pennsylvania. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 90 cents.) This is a grand exception 
to the general run of text-books, and, in- 
stead of being dry as the *‘remainder biscuit 
after a voyage,” is juicy. and full of point 
and matter. Ben Jonson’s prose is of a 
kind to leave an editor with small excuse for 
dullness, and the subject he chose to exer- 
cise his learning and genius on in this case, 
invites and suggests remark in every line. 
Asa model of English nothing will repay 
study more richly than this essay. What 
Ben Jonson says in it on style in writing 
and how to acquire it should be learned by 
heart by every one who proposes to write. 
This is the essay which contains the famous 
passage on Shakespeare, De Shakespeare 
Nostrati. The notes are notatall of the 
Ordinary and pedantic kind but full of 
light, help and suggestion. 


New York Charities Directory. (Pub- 
lished by the Charity Organization Society 
of the City of New York.) This is the fifth 
edition of the New York City Charities Di- 
rectory. It contains a classified and de- 
scriptive directory of all the charitable and 
beneficent societies and institutions of the 
city, with full explanation of their objects, 
limitations, sources of income, offices and 
directions how persons in need are to avail 
themselves of their assistance. The Direct- 
ory grows better and better every year, and 
for the plain and encouraging reason that 
the organization it represents grows more 
efficient. The people should understand 
that no system of public relief is as safe or 
useful as that which comes through the or- 
ganized charities. The sooner all public 
charities are gathered into this channel the 
better. 


The latest of those diminutive literary 
gems, the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” is 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $1.00.) From the same pub- 
lishers, in the solid elegance of workman- 
ship for which they are famed, we have 
Walter Savage Landor: A Critical Study, 
by Edward Waterman Evans, Jr., Univer- 
sity Fellow, Princeton—a very interesting 
and intelligent critical essay or thesis. 
The Crown of Wild Olive. Four Lectures 
on Industry and War. By John Ruskin, 
with an Introduction by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton. (Charles E. Merrill & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) The first three lectures in this vol- 
ume were first published in 1863; the fourth 
in 1873. They now form the latest number 
in the new and handsome authorized 
Brantwood Edition. 











Shepp’s Photographs of the World (sold 
by subscription only; Hegger, 152 Broad- 
way, $5.00), is an excellent all-round-the- 
world album of photographs collected from 
the moment the traveler touches land at 
Dublin around the globe to San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, St. Augustine, Washington 
and New York. Few travelers would be 
able to make such a collection for them- 
selves tho they might go over the compiler’s 
route. The photographic reproductions are 
uniform in size, large enough to give a sat- 
isfactory impression and take in a general 
field; they are fairly well reproduced and 
printed, and they include all sorts of inter- 
esting objects. 


—_> 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE Harpers announce a volume of 
short stories, by Grace King, calied “ Tales 
of a Time and Place.” 





....Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell, has 
prepared a “Primer of English Verse,’’ 
which Ginn & Co. will bring out at once. 


....Mr. Rider Haggard’s latest novel, 
‘*Nada the Lily,” is to be brought out by 
the Longmans. The scene is laid in Africa. 


....Mr. John Fiske has prepared a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the United States for the Use of 
Schools,” which will be brought out by 
Houghton, Mifflia & Co. 


....Lee & Shepard announee “ The Pre- 
sumption of Sex,” by Oscar Fay Adams; 
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“The Golden Guess,” by John’ View 3 
Cheney; and “Bird Music,” by Simeon 
Pease Cheney. 


.... The salient features of the April At- 
tantic are a short story by Mr. Henry 
James, and “An American at Home in 
Europe,” by Mr. William Henry Bishop. 
“The Wind’s Summons,” by Graham R. 
Tomson, is perhaps the best poem of the 
month. 





....Roberts Brothers have in preparation 
a new library edition of Jane Austen’s nov- 
els, in eleven volumes, 16mo, at a dollar 
and a quarter each; they will also issue 
simultaneously an édition de luze, in me- 
dium 8vo size, limited to 250 copies, at two 
dollars a volume. 


.... The Dial for April contains “ Christo- 
pher Columbus,” by W. F. Poole; a com- 
prehensive review of recent fiction, by Mr. 
William Morton Payne; anda sketch of the 
late Bernard Ten Brink, by Mr. George 
Hempl, together with its usual briefer notes 
and comments. 


.,The second volume of the ‘‘ Memorial 
History of New York City” is now in Mr 
De Vinne’s hands, and may be expected to 
appear in May. The Hon. John Jay will 
contribute a chapter on the social life of 
New York during the decade following the 
close of the Revolutionary War. 


..In the Zwickan library, one of the 
very best collections of manuscript in Ger- 
many, a musical collection of 8,624 pieces 
has been discovered, dating from the year 
1500 to 1700. The majority are vocal com- 
positions. The first is invaluable for the 
study of the history of the music of that 
period. 

.. The library of the Czar Iwan Grosni, 
in the old Krem! of Moscow, containing 
some eight hundred Greek and Latin manu- 
scripts, is to be made accessible to scholars. 
The Strassburg archeologist, Dr. Ed. 
Thraemer, has been studying the collection, 
and has made a lot of interesting dis- 
coveries. 


..The English copyright of Tennyson’s 
new play could not have been secured with- 
out the aid of some of the younger members 
of Mr. Henry Irving’s company, who played 
the drama to a small audience at ten 
o’clock in the morning. In recognition of 
this service Lord Tennyson has presented 
these gentlemen with a collected edition of 
his works, signed by him. 


..The Cassell Publishing Company an- 
nounce a new volume by Max O’Rell, enti- 
tled “‘ English Pharisees, French Crocodiles, 
and Other Anglo-French Typical Charac- 
ters.’”’ The book is dedicated ‘To Jona- 
than,” to whom the author says: ‘‘I have 
drawn a few sketches for you. Perhaps 
they will show you that people can be happy 
without rolling in wealth or living in a 
furnace.” 


--A- monumental addition to Dante lit- 
erature is the new edition of the “‘ Divine 
Comedy” which is being published by P. 
Friesenheim, of Freiburg, Switzerland, 
with a commentary containing the teach- 
ings of the scholastica of the Dominican 
Berthier, Professor in the University of 
Freiburg. Pope Leo XIII has accepted the 
dedication of the work. It will appear in 
three volumes, containing in all about 
2,000 pages folio with more than 2,000 illus- 
trations, 200 of which are full page, anda 
large number of them incolors. There will 
be fifty pamphlets, at 2 marks each, The 
title is “ Ladivina comedia di Dante con 
commenti secondo la scholastica del P. 
Giochino Berthier.”” Asan introduction to 
this great Dante commentary the same 
author is publishing “ Fl senso dell’ Allego- 
ria Dantesca secondo ta scholastico”; as 
also ‘‘ Beatrice Portinari, Etude sur la 
Beatrice de Dante. The latter contains 
more than a hundred illustrations. 


» 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Tributes to Oy Mae Bik ted and Ar- 
by eer Siisby. Taibe, DD xvi, 246. 
New York: Harper & Bros....................+ 
Stories from English Soememe - of Young Ameri- 
cone. Soptonaly Illustrated. 734x534, pp. xv, 
Si pe ¥ “k cane “! sonseduenesesnes 
Dp. vil, 37. ‘The same....-..... nee preha 
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The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. By W. D. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EASTER CARDS. 


MAIL ORDERS. 


Mr. WHITTAKER begs to call 
his stock of new and attractive MERE gate 


CARDS, BOOKLETS, eens. 





of the neatest 
publications of the year. 


No. 1—6 New Easter Cards, © ed 25 
~ we — Easter Cards, 50 
°. utiful (large) Easter Cards, - 1 00 

No. 4.—6 a Easter _Booklets, as- 
1 00 


rted, 
No. 5.—12 Assorted Baster Booklets for re- 
wards, . - - 100 
No.6.—3 Handsome Color Books, - - 1650 


No duplicates in any packet. All new des’ fro 
the catalogues of Prang, Raphael Tuck, Conk i, Nis- 
ter and others. 


PA Mh mang stamps for sums under $1 4 Ni arge 
‘or postage, and sate delivery pant — 


EASTER CARDS FOR SCHOOLS. 
100 Cards for - 1 8 |B Cards for - 
a oe 
eo 4 sic a Ro ceite aia 
These Cards are all beautifnl, and have true Easter 
Greetings. Postage on all packages free. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2and 3 Bible House, 
Cor. 9th Street and Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


By EMANUEL S 
the UNIVERSAL THEQLOGY of he Church 
of < kd Jerusal lem. 


Gee: and 18 black cloaks Matiod 
RINFING 


if a dak oe "PUBLISHING 


CIETY, 20 Cooper Union, New Yor! 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. . 


Published this day, F. Marion Crawford’s 
New Novel. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 


The Three Fates, 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ The 
Witch of Prague,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


Now Ready. In the Uniform Edition of 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Novels, 
published monthly : 

MR. ISAACS. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

DR, CLAUDIUS. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
ZOROASTER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE THREE FATES. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Now Ready. A new Novel by Hon. Emily 
Lawless, author of “‘ Hurrish,” etc. 


Grania: 
THE STORY OF AN ISLAND. By the 








trish,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“The highest point in imaginative and descriptive 
reached by the author; human sympath: 
ort ie Seer uvanire moo ectly touched than by her : 


could 
simple methods.” oP phia Record. 
“He who sons ate wind-swept will ae ng J a ee have 
in his —yney 
one in his heart mike eral Gra Tales of Anan 1 
Y. World. 


in description and character-drawing 
is finished ot) i There is so 
8 one never ceases to 


rind 
eo l life in the 
much real life 
be i net, and as Che: end a hes, interest in- 
canals on 9 absorption. ia?is'a story to be read.” 





Fourth Edition Just Ready in-1 vot., cloth, 
$1.00. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 
Also the Library Edition printed in larger 
type, on better paper. 2vols., 12mo, 
cloth, in box, $3.00. 


The History of’ David Grieve. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” etc., etc. Fourth edition. 
In one volume. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


ee Ward has written this ok wes 
and wi Itt true lessons, “eid it paints 
pa bt oy xperience, and it is a p= = 

phn the great Eng English novels of our generation.”—Re- 


s coo ten with surprising strength and fire, deeply 
interesting throughout, and a very remarkable crea- 
tion.”—New York Tribune, Tribune. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
JAMES POTT & CO.,|i 


PUBLISHERS. 











ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
PROGRAMME OF CHRISTIANITY AND 


- OTHER ADDRESSES. By Henry Drummond. 


Bound in white cloth, gold and ink. 12mo, 300 pages. 
Price 75c. Shortly. 

The only edition published with the copyrighted 
addresses. 

BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS FROM 
HENRY DRUMMOND. Selected and arranged 
by Elizabeth Cureton for every day of the year. White 
cloth, silver and colored ink, 278 pages. Price 75c. 

“One whe is already familiar with Drummond’s 

tings may obtain a new idea of the force of his 
aye y Dy = \ geen of detached paragraphs.”—Chris- 
mat 

1 he INSPIRATION. Astory by 
Barbara Gechton. Illustrated. Bound in half cloth 
and half paper, ink side. Price 60c. 

“We cordially recommend this volume as a clever, 

and beautifully manufactured Kaster pres- 
ent.”—Churchman. 

GENESIS AND GEOLOGY, the Harmony of 
the Scriptures and Geological Records. By Rev. N. 
Collin Hughes, D.D. Second edition. Bound in cloth. 
Price 50c. 

SYLVESTER ROMAINE, A Novel. By Chas. 
Pelletreau, B.D. Bound in cloth, 255 pages. Price 
$1.00. 

“His book —) ne first of all merits, it is interest- 
ing.”—Saratoga 8 

“The reader we find 
from cover to cover.’’—. 

LOVING SERVICE pa 1. Cup of Lov- 
ing Service, by Eliza D. Taylor. 2, Ugo Bassi’s Ser- 
mon in the Hospital, by Harriet E. H. King. 3, Just 
for To-day and Other Verses, Gathered from Various 
Sources. 4, Blessed be Drudgery, by Wm. C. Gan- 
nett. 5, First, A Talk with Boys, by Henry Drum- 
mond, F.R.S.E. 6, J. Cole, by Emma Geliibrand. 7, 
Visions, by A. R. Simpson; illustrated. 10c. each, 
$1.00 per dozen. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; or, The Schooling 
of the Aposties of Our Lord, by the Rev, Henry 
Latham, M.A. 12mo, cloth, 3d edition, price $1.50. 


“ This is a ve thonghtful and remarkable book. 1t 


——— of interest 


wenre} > one ually de’ and un- 
characteristics of orighnality ity, and of 
simplielt a re mn. 


mee will en for ing bone pest y o tee] 
many readers.”’—The Spectator. 

BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN. 
Thoughts from the Holy Bible on the state of the 
Blessed Dead, with brief notes by Edith R. Crosby, 
to which is added a short address on the future life, 
delivered by the Rev. Howard Crosby shortly before 
his death. Cloth, white parchment, blue and silver, 
price 50c. 





Headquarters for Bibles, Prayer Books and 
Hymnals, Easter Cards, Booklets, etc. 





14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, author of “ Hur-— 








Sista dir esate ciety.» toenail Rue. 
A New and Cheaper 
Edition of ; 


LAUDES 
DOMINI 


FOR THE 


PRAYER 
MEETING 


Edited by the Rev. Charles S. Rob- 
inson, D.D., LL.D. editor of * Songs 
fortheSanctuary, «Spiritual Songs,” 
etc., etc. Boundin full cloth, printed 
on good paper from the best type. 


Containing §7 579 hymns and 330 tunes. 


in price from 65 cents to 
Fifty Cents 
To churches in quantities. Send this 
amount (stamps or postal note) for a 
single sample copy for examination. 
There is nothing so good for the pur- 


Powe publish the leading hymn and 
tune books in every department, 
“Laudes Domini for the Church,” 
“Laudes Domini Abridged,” “ Lau- 
des Domini for the Prayer Meeting,” 
“Laudes Domini for the Sunday- 
School.” Of the books of this Lau- 
des Domini series 
275,000 Copies 

have already. been issued, and of all 
the Rev. Dr. Robinson’s hymn and 
tune books about two million copies 
have found their way into American 
churches. Correspondence solicited 
with pastors and committees, 


THE CENTURY CO., 
33 East 17TH St., NEw York. 





THE STORY OF PHILIP 
METHUEN. 


By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, author of ‘‘ Stephen 
Ellicott’s Daughter,” etc. No. 90, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1 00. 

Of Stephen, Ellicott’s Daughter Hi . W.E. Guap- 
STONE 8a: *I am desirous 

Saeer 0° to the the great abi ability yand hy 

Soresting, g. and like its sigh to tone.” The London Spec 
“From first to 


tator says: last an exceptionally 
strong ana beautiful story.” 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 BonD STREET, NEw YORE. 


NEW BOOKS. 


OF CHARLES 
PUBEBITEANRAARORS OF CHARLES 
y the gg er ith numerous illus- 

0. 





auines 3i6 pp. 


Rove ¢ py gg 8 By Miss Annie L. 
Hannah. ustrations. $1.25. 
A ~~. _ om -  K. = or girls. 
A Seago ete | By Mrs. M. Jeanie 
ye pote $1. 
t great tn oe vividly illustrating the 
mt A tle things. 


GOSPEL PicTURES IN BIBLE STO- 
RIES. _ By the Fullerton, author of 
“ God’s Jewels,” Tilustrated. ” 126 pp. 16mo. 60 cts. 


THE SPRAt DILEMMA. ae £3 the Rev. Henry 
Bickersteth Ow pp. 
A book that wn omen all Gasteién thinkers. 


STUDIES IN THE CH 4 ge” td EVI- 
DENC S. By Alexander Mair, $2. 
“Tt ought to be in every family and every Sabbath. 


CHRISTL AT W' 
s.8. LI RARY BOOBS, Pare.’ bright. stim- 
ulating, and instructive. ‘or Lists. 


Easter Cards, Booklets and Novelties. 
*,* Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


American Tract Society, 
150 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK, and 
304 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO,211,213JWabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI, 176 Elm St. SANFRANCISCO,735MarketSt. 


VIEWS Ssrepeh.- "viet Be, eviews 
taken, Gend for desor seriptive lat of vi 


01 wire Heorsiok 
jo Springs, Co 
Tae | LEAbine MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AAENTS, 
ERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 R roadway.N 
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SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS , Remington's 
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ENGLISH WRITERS. 
An attempt toward a history of English 
. Literature. By HENRY Moniny, LL.D. 
Just Ready, Volume VIII. 
From Surrey to Spenser. 
Price per volume, green cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND 
LETTERS OF ERNEST RENAN. 


Translated from the French by ISABEL F. 
Hap ean A 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

“ Full of eee eo Public Opinion. 
“ An important volume.”’— Boston Times. 


MY LADY’S DRESSING ROOM. 


A Manual of the Toilet. Adapted from the 
French of the Baronne Staffe, with an 
introduction and notes by HARRIET 
HUBBARD AYER. With cea Dainty 
cover, gilt top. 1 vol., 12mo, $1 


“Should have ics place upon ev toilet table.”— 
Boston Beacon. * = b= die 





“ Infinite Riches in‘a Little Room.” 
CASSELL’S COMPLETE 
POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Edition for 1892. 


Edited by E. C. Stepmay. 1 vol., leather 
eae price, $1.50. 


New Volumes in Cassell’s Sunshine Series, 


Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 50 cents. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 


A Novel. By W. MALLOCK, author of 
“Ts Life Worth] Living?” etc., etc. 


LUMEN. 
i aealeiiniteetcekaaloeetdl 
Experiences in the Infinite. By CAMILLE 
FLAMMARION, author of ‘“‘ Uranie,”’ etc. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 
MRS.LESLIE and MRS.LENNOX 
A Novel. By * * * 
ROSE AND NINETTE. 
A Seer of the Morals and Manners of the 


ay. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Serrano. 


“A very strong and brilliant picture.’’—Literary 








World. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
| and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for 
lowest rates in all — 


DO YOU KEEP A SCRAP-BOOK ? 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN of Newspaper and Period- 
ical Literature will keep you informed of the best ar- 
ticles appearing in the daily, weekly and monthly 
press, and get them for you. Send -for free sample 
copy. Address 

THE WEEKLY BULLETIN, 
5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


When calling, please ask to see Mr. Grant. 


BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


A Dollar Calendar Given Away. 
A beautiful 12-page Calendar entitled ‘“‘ Happy Day 
Calendar” with every order over $2.00. 
This beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 
Before Buying Books Write for Quotations. 
An assortment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 
Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
5-cent stamp. Orders solicited. 
F, E, GRANT, Books, 7 West 42d St., N. Y. 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. 

















MUSIC. 











A 
SELECTIONS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
» Choice Music, $1.00 id. 
NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM 
eading Piano Instructor. $2. 


CAN YOU 


CHILDREN OF THE YEAR 
For Children’s Day. 5 cts, postpaid. 
POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 
130 pp. Latest and Best Songs. 50c. postp. 


4 READ BETWEEN 


THE THOROUGH BANJOIST 
Best Banjo Instructor. $1.00 postpaid. 
GOODRICH’S MUSICAL ANALYSIS 


For Analyzing Music, etc, $2.00 postpald,|} 
5) THE LINES? 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
74 W. Fourth Street, 13 East 16th Street, 
Cincinnati, New York. 


A Root & Sons Music Co., Chicago. 
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Music for Haster. 


Christ our Passover. Qt. and cho., Marsh, 
20 cents. All Hail. Qt. and cho., Hoyt, 15 
cents. I Will Sing. Solos and cho., Farmer, 
Wcents. Crown Him Everlasting King. Qt. 








and cho., Warren, licents. Christour Pass- 


over. Qt. and cho., Whiteley, 0 cents. Harly 
at the Peep of Day. Solo., Van-Lennep, 15 
cents. Christthe Lord is Risen. Solo, Qt. and 
cho., Holden, 25 cents. Angels Roll the Rock 
Away. Anthem, Holden, 25 cents. Heis Risen, 
solo and Qt., Dressler, 15 cents. Alleluia; 
Christit Risen. Qt. gaa cho., Danks, 30 cents. 
Angels Roll the Rock Solos, etc., Thomas, 25 
cents. Awake a eo y ul. Process. march and 
cho., Holden, 30 cents. Christ the Lord is 
Risen Qt. and cho., Williams,15 cents. Sing- 
ing of Birds. Qt. and cho., b fem icys 30 cents. 
Fill the Font with Roses. Qt. and cho., War- 
ren, 30 cents. Christ’s Resurection. S. 8. Ser- 
vice No.7, Danks,5 cents. Merrily the Easter 
Bells. Carol, Danks, 5 cents. Over Mt. Olivet. 
Carol, Danks, 5 cents. Ye Hap ppy Easter Day. 
Carol, nks, 5 cents. First Easter Day. 
Carol, Whiteley, 5cents. Carol Annuals, 1 to 
17, various authors, 5 cents each. 
Complete catalogues free on application. 
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THE FUTURE OF SILVER. 


THE defeat of the Free Coinage advo- 
cates in their attempts to force a vote on 
the proposed law for unlimited coinage of 
silver, is taken by both friends and foes of 
that measure to mean the death of all 
plans looking toward such a disastrous 
policy. The bill now takes its place on the 
House calendar, and if it is reached again 
this session it will undoubtedly be voted 
down. There is no doubt, therefore, that 
we have reached a turning point in our 
silver problem, and henceforward time 
may be trusted to work in favor of honest 
money. We say “honest money” delib- 
erately. The desire of the owners of sil- 
ver mines to create an artificial demand 
for their product at high prices we can at 
least understand. As for others who for 
the moment think that cheap money 
means cheap goods, we must believe that 
further reflection will convince them of 
their error. Money is but a yardstick, 
as was. said in Congress the other day. 
We call three feet a yard just as we call 
100 cents a dollar. Government could 
pass a law declaring two feet a yard, with 
the result of throwing all business calcu- 
lations into confusion. Yet, tho trading 
in the United States would finally settle 
down on the new measurement, we could 
not compel Europe to accept it, so that our 
foreign commerce would have to be ar- 
ranged on our three-foot standard, no 
matter what law we might pass. Mean- 
while everybody who received wages or 
salary on the two-foot basis, and paid for 
food and clothes on the. three-foot plan, 
would be ruinéd. 

This is the silver case in brief. To put 
but 75 or 85 cents into a coin and call 
it a dollar will harm nobody so long 
as we use the coin merely for change and 
so long as the proportion of this debased 
silver in our national treasury is but 
small, the whole being guaranteed by the 
Federal Government. But we are buying 
4,500,000 ouhces of silver each month, so 
that already the silver in our Federal 
vaults is double the gold. If to this were 
added the throwing open of our mints to 
all the silver of the world (not only coined 
but used for plate, ornaments, etc.), gold 
would at once go toa premium. As was 
said about the yardstick, every laborer of 
whatever class would receive salary or 
wages in silver at 25% discount and 
for a time would have to pay for supplies 
at the old ratio of 100 cents on the dollar. 
When the farmers and wage-earners once 
clearly understand that they would be the 
first to suffer from any lowering of the 
money standard, while the capitalist 
would put a gold clause in his contracts 
and so take care of himself, the working- 
men of all kinds will be the first to insist 
that there shall be no tampering with the 
gold standard of international values. 

The friends of hone&St money can there- 
fore rest satisfied for the present with the 
relief from such a calamity as the free 
coinage of depreciated silver. Other im- 
portant questions have been asking for 
discussion and settlement, and with a 
Presidential campaign not far away, it 
would not be well to follow up the silver 
question any further at present. But the 
problem is by no means settled, even tho 
free coinage is no longer threatening. The 





| only difference between free coinage and 


the compulsory purchase of all the silver 
produced in the United States monthly, is 
that the former wouid at once bring upon 
us those evils which the latter course is 
certain in the long run to inflict upon the 
country. The Secretary of the Treasury 
reports gold and silver certificates and 
notes issued to the amount of $621,000,000, 
against which he holds gold $282,000,000 
and silver $429,000,000, besides a special 
gold reserve of $100,000,000. As foreign 
nations will not take our silver at our 
valuation, the Secretary has in spite of 
himself seen the metal reserve of the 
nation slowly changing from gold to sil- 
ver, the proportion monthly growing 
worse because of the accumulation of sil- 
ver and the possibility of a demand on 
the Treasury for gold in exchange for gold 
certificates for export or for any reason 
such as public alarm. What is the 


United States in the end to do with 

this great mass of silver which the people 
will not allow to stay in circulation as 
coin? Europe sees in our silver a menace 
to the markets of the world, and these ac- 
cumulations of depreciating metal in such 
great quantity are no doubt one important 
reason for the changes to a gold standard 
which nations like Austria are arranging 
at heavy sacrifices. No doubt the adop- 
tion of-bimetallism by all the nations of 
the world would go far toward keeping up 
the price of silver, but no such agreement 
is in sight; and for the United States to 
continue forcing such quantities of silver 
(in the form of silver notes) into our cur- 
rency at such depreciated prices is sheer 
folly. All this follows inevitably, tho not 
necessarily immediately, upon the defeat 
of free coinage. The next step, when we 
are prepared to take it, will be the repeal 
of the Act.of July, 1890, compelling silver 
purchases for use as money, thus leaving 
the mivts to coin gold and silver as the 
same may be honestly and fairly required 
for commercial and currency purposes. 


& 
at 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


ONE very encouraging feature of the 
business situation is the small number of 
failures transpiring compared with last 
year. R. J..Dun & Co.’s statement for 
the first quarter, shows that there were 
3,384 failures, with liabilities of $39,280,- 
000 in 1892, compared with 3,545 failures, 
having liabilities of $42,160,000 the same 
time in 1891. Thisis a decrease of nearly 
three millions. ‘‘ Bradstreet’s” figures 
for the same periods are 3,207 failures, 
with $35,360,000 of liabilities in 1892, and 
3,401 failures, with $44,340,000 liabilities 
in 1891; a decrease of nearly nine millions 
in liabilities. This discrepancy between 
two such painstaking authorities is some- 
what curious and calls for explanation; 
but, accepting either estimate, it confirms 
the position taken by THE INDEPENDENT 
that general business, in spite of real com- 
plaints here and there, is not so bad as 
chronic grumblers would have it believed. 
The worst complaints have been coming 
steadily from the South and the Pacific 
Coast, and yet the returns from those sec- 
tions are better than might be expected. 
“ Dun’s ’ agency only report a small in- 
crease form $10,526,000 to $10,860,000 in 
Southern liabilities; while ‘‘Bradstreet’s” 
actually reports a decrease of two millions 
in liabilities; the totals being $6,509,000 in 
1892 and $8,562,000 in 1891. The difference 
may arise from different classifications , 
Here, again, it appears that complaints 
have been greatly exaggerated. For this, 
the low price of cotton is, of course, re- 
sponsible; but it is to be remembered that 
the bulk of Southern growers had sold 
their cotton before present low prices. 
The greatest losses in cotton have fallen 
not upon the growers but upon the car- 
riers. It is easy to see, therefore, that the 
consumptive demand for manufactured 
goods in the South may not have been so 
greatly curtailed as at one time was 
feared. At the same time Northern busi- 
ness houses have exercised particular care 
in Southern credit during the Jast few 
months, and this too has aided in prevent- 
ing unsound trading in that section. The 
figures in detail will speak for themselves. 
They are for the quarter ending March 
31st. 








** BRADSTREET’S.” 














Liabilities.* 
1892. 1891. 
es cedacixcacsus $5,921 $4,946 
Se 9,761 11,677 
Western....... 7,644 13,822 
Northwestern 3,127 3, 401 
CS SS 6,509 8, 7562 
1 oe pillar 1,529 1,781 
Territories. ........:. 51 iv 156 
, ere 3,207 3,401 35,361 44,348 
fee 240 124 2,425 3,940 
*000s omitted. 
R. G. DUN & CO. 
Fail- Liabil- Fail- Liabil- 
— ities.* oe ities.* 
Eastern States...... 379 486 $4,749 = 354 38 
Middle States...... 769 48=—- 11,825 89 801 ood 
Southern States 1,082° 10,860 900 
Western States -917 9,688 1,074 i578 
Pacific States a: 
Territories........ 287 2,150 86416 2,118 
| ee 8,384 $30,284 3,545 $42,167 
Dom. of Canad: Te 
Newfoundland.. 5500s $5,754 575 $6,048 
*000s omitted. 


The past week in the stock market was 








a disappointing one to those who expected 
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that the defeat of free silver legislation in 
Congress would lead to an outburst of 
speculation and an appreciatioa in prices 
of all securities. On the contrary, for- 
eign operators did not display any en- 
thusiasm when the silver discussion was 
shelved, and large holders of stocks in this 
country have made use of this factor in 
roarketing a large amount bought at 
higher prices. Europe is still sending us 
back our stocks, but is buying more freely 
than at any time within a year of our rail- 
road bonds. London traders have almost 
abandoned arbitrating with us; and our 
market is feeling the absence of this sup- 
port. The New Jersey bill legalizing the 
coal combination has not been signed; 
and the general impression at this writing 
is that the Governor willallow it to fail of 
becoming a law by withholding his ap- 
proval. The coal stocks are selling on an 
average about ten points higher than be- 
fore the deal was concluded, and a great 
deal of long stock is coming out; so that 
inany event the action of Governor Abbett 
is not expected to exert very great influ- 
ence. Meanwhile, the short interest, 
which is very large considering the scope 
of the market, is being relied upon to cause 
a general and substantial rally in prices. 
Large operators generally count upon an 
advancing market during the month of 
April; but they are a little less confident 
this year by reason of the persistent heav- 
iness of prices of late in the face of almost 
unprecedentedly favorable conditions. 
The ease of money and the large gains 
in railroad earnings, both gross and net, 
have not proved sufficient to lift the 
market out of the rut in which it has 
been running. March, on the whole, was 
a waiting month and was marked by a 
very narrow movement of prices. 
Twenty-five active stocks now average 
about 76. January 20th ended a reaction 
from the highest prices of 1891, the 
average being 73}. Then followed a 
recovery running to the middle of Febru- 
ary, when the average was 79}; a reaction 
to 77. At the close of last week the 
average was 75. It-will therefore be 
seen that the average concession in prices 
has been smali. In recent years the 
highest average price of the same group 
of stocks was 91, which was shown in the 
latter part of May, 1890. 





The price of silver has improved slightly 
since the defeat of the Bland bill, but 
this has been due largely to purchases in 
this market for account of London bullion 
dealers who have been unable to supply 
the demand from the leading British de- 
pendencies. In this country low-grade 
mines which have heen kept working on 
the strength of the expectation that the 
Government would take their output of 
bullion at $1.29 per ounce, have shut down 
because with the market price under 90 
cents they cannot make a profit. As the 
result both of the suspension of production 
and the foreign purchases the stock of 
bullion here is rapidly diminishing, and 
the possibility that the Government of 
Brazil may soon withdraw the 2,500,000 
ounces deposited in this city is occasioning 
some anxiety among dealers. 





Reports of general trade are conflicting, 
but on the whole there seems to be a 
slight improvement in conditions. Two 
important causes of uncertainty have been 
removed in the settlement of the Bering 
Sea dispute, and the side-tracking of the 
Silver bill, both of which have in a meas- 
ure impaired confidence. In many lines 
of domestic trade greater activity is 
noticed, and there is a better distribution 
of manufactured products. This is due in 
most instances to the more favorable 
weather and the improved condition of 
country roads. In no section is this more 
noticeable than in the South, where the 
increasing gross earnings of the railroads 
are hard to reconcile with the low price of 
cotton and ether products. Fewer com- 
plaints are heard from manufacturers. 
Bank clearings for the first quarter of the 
year were unduly expanded by the heavy 
dealings in Wall Street, the total being 


the heaviest on record for this period. 


New York accounts for 804 of the total 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


the quarter. Total 
New York, increased 147 for March, and 
12 for the quarter. 


The loan markets all over the country 
are as easy as could be desired. The 
April ist settlements were passed without 
even a temporary flurry in rates, call 
loans being quoted throughout the week 
at 14@2 4%, with many millions of availa- 
ble funds unemployed. Time loans can 
be had at the borrowers’ own rates. and 
the demand for new money is very small. 
The most perplexing point in the situa- 
tion is that the New York banks hold 
more money for account of Western in- 
stitutions than ever before in their his- 
tory, while funds are in no better demand 
at Chicago, St. Louis, and other Western 
reserve centers than they are here. April 
interest and dividend payments aggregate 
about $45,000,000 and promise continued 
ease in loaning rates. 


The prospects are that President Harri- 
son will shortly issue an invitation for an 
International Monetary Conference. Now 
is a particularly opportune time: The 
Bland Silver movement has recived an 
effectual quietus; and it is desirable that 
British co-operation be secured before 
there is any chance of Lord Salisbury los- 
ing the reins of government. Mr. Harri- 
son’s plans are practically complete, and 
his management of this question will meet 
with hearty approval when all the details 
are known. 


The March statement of Government 
finances. shows that expenditures are in 
the long run exceeding receipts. This is 
not causing embarrassment, nor is it 
likely to in the early future; but it is 
severely taxing Secretary Foster’s skill to 
make two ends meet. Fortunately receipts 
are increasing and expenditures diminish- 
ing in unexpected quarters. 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 





Bid. Bid 
IBE...0cccese 14 eetrepeniten peeccss ve 

Columbia ..... 20 |New York County 605 
Fourth National...... 1% |Ninth National....... 
Nat’L......... 400 ey at ésapnovese 

HANOVET.......-0++000+ 345 = |Sea' National... 174 
Lin N 4% (St. Nicholas.......... 
——- psosecosenne 187 |Trad MB. ccccccces 





BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April 2d, were as follows: 


erce 
—_ Ward 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March 26. April 2. Differences. 


Loans. .......... $490,435,300 $489,725,100 Dec. $710,200 
Specie..........+. 101,218,700 101,894,500 Inc. 675,800 
Legal tenders. 49,318,900 48,235,300 Dec. 1,083,600 
Deposits.......... 530,120,700 528,447,400 Dec. 1,673,300 
Circulation ...... 5,600,300 5,569,000 Dec. 31,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie............ $101,218,700 $101,894,500 Inc. $675,800 
49,318,900 48,235,300 Dec. 1,083,600 


Total reserve.. $150,537,609 $150,129,800 Dec. $407,800 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 
Excess of re- 
serve above 





182,530,175 133,111,850 Dec. 418,325 


legal reguire- 
ments.......... 18,001,4% 18,017,950 Inc. 10,525 


Excess of reserve April 4th, 1891........--.-++++ 6,389,975 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co’s. posted 
rates were as follows: 





...-The Gallatin National Bank has de- 





net gain in March clearings as compared 
with 1891, and for 762 of the increase for 


clared a semiannual dividend of 5¢ and 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
. -The Silver bill is dead. 


..-.-The St. Paul and Duluth Railroad 
willsoon begin an extension to the Mesaba 
range. This will make four new roads 
into the Mesaba iron country. 


....During the last two years the 
United States has produced over a third of 
all the pig iron produced in the world, and : 
consumed the same proportion. 


.-It is expected that the appropria- 
tions of the present Congress will be $100,- 
000,000 less than the aggregate of the ap- 
propriations made by the last Congress. 


....The Domestic Sewing Machine Com- 
pany has declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 24% on its common stock and 
a quarterly dividend of 13% on its pre- 
ferred stock. 


. .It is estimated that 6,000,000 pounds 
of maple sugar, manufactured in Ver- 
mont, will receive the Government boun- 
ty, the aggregate of which will amount 
to $100,000. 


...The first consignment of domestic 
tin, to reach New York from the Temescal 
mines of California, arrived last week by 
Pacific Mail Steamer. It consisted of a 
consignment of 334 pigs, equaling 22,000 
pounds. 

....The steamer ‘‘ Massachusetts ” has 
arrived at Baltimore with a cargo of over 
4,000 tons of tin plate, the largest cargo of 
tin imported since the McKinley bill went 
into effect. Several steamships are now 
on their way with cargoesof tin plate. 


..It is stated that many silver mines 
in Colorado are preparing to close down 
on account of the low price being paid for 
silver. It is probable that mines produc- 
ing at a high cost will close down while 
those that produce at a low cost will con- 
tinue. 


....There are now in Kansas thirteen 
plants operating in the manufacture of 
salt by evaporation, the aggregate capacity 
of the works being a little over 6,500 bar- 
relsaday. The Capital invested amounts 
to about $3,000,000. The most prominent 
point is at Hutchinson. 


....The sugar refineries now controlled 
by the Sugar Trust have a total daily ca- 
pacity of 44,800 barrels. The only refin- 
eries outside of the Trust are the Revere 
of Boston, with a daily capacity of 1,000 
barrels, Claus Spreckels, capacity 1,600 
barrels, and the American, capacity 2,000 
barrels. The last two are situated in 
California, but they all run in harmony 
with the trust. 


...-It is said that a Mr. Pardridge, of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, lost in Au- 
gust, trading in wheat, about $750,000. 
With a small surplus which he had left he 
began selling wheat, at one time having 
sold as much as 20,000,000 bushels. The 
price when he began sellin ing was $1.05 for 
May wheat, the present price being about 
82} cents, which would indicate a profit 
= his transactions of not far from $2,000,- 


. 


Pus eee mye Seine ay, of the 
icaragua nstruction Company, 
thinks that it will not be long before t e 
bonds of the Nicaragua Canal can be 
placed on the principal markets of the 
Soria. Not much has been done during 
the past two years, owing to the unfortu- 
nate state of financial affairs. Recently 
ow John M. or wengy/, Austin Aig 
. M. Flagler, Andrew Carnegie 
Armour, and Cornelius N. Bliss have be- 
come large stockholders in the Company. 


.A Rubber Trust, with a capital of 
$50,000,000, has been (organized and arti- 
cles of incorporation filed with the Secre- 
tary of State of New Jersey. It includes 
a large — pont “e ee com- 

ies. It is new or- 

ps nay United States Rubber 

mpany—will virtuall 

ness in this country and also the importa- 

tion of raw rubber. Some of the largest 

rubber companies are not in the combine, 

but are expected to either go in or work 
in harmony. 


....The attention of investors is called 
to the advertisement of the In Il Soa 
Works. The business is es' ed an 
successful. Mr. O. R. In rll wil 
oft Reeder wegunte anor 

tho ger- 
Goll hes long beedl stolen emaioer 
getic business man, whose knowledge of 
chemistry has enabled him to make im- 





April 7, 1899. 


which seems to be and 

Of all the Saaoertet tooe Bo pan 
universal and constant demand than that 
of the manufacture of soap. 


-About $7;000,000 will be 
this and next year on thePennsylvan lines 
west of Pittsburg, with a view to accom- 
modate the World’s Fair traffic. About 
$5,000,000 will wore divided between 
the Pittsburg, F heme oo and Chicago 
Road and the Pittsburg, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis Railroad in laying sev- 
eral hundred miles of new double track, 

for which work the contracts have been 
awarded. The remaining $2,000,000 will 
be devoted to new locomotives, passenger 
coaches and other rolling stock. The 
locomotives, will all be of the high-speed 
class, asitis proposed to make faster time 
than is possible now. 


-An exceedingly important rail- 
road deal has been announced, it being 
the lease of the New York, Providence 
and Boston (Stonington) Railroad by the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad. The Stonington line embraces, 
including its leased lines, about 250 miles 
of track, almost all of it in perhaps the 
most populous region of the country. The 
Stonington Company besides owns very 
valuable se ge a wharf properties 
at Providence, and a controlling interest 
in the Providence and Stonington Steam- 
ship Company. The latest quotation for 
the Stonington stock is 2184, and it has 
paid for many years 10% dividends. This 
consolidation is of very Fee advantage 
to the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Company, giving it an opportunity 
to increase its profits through longer 
freight hauls, a centralization of manage- 
ment and greater economy. 








ded 


= Be the mee im T Lega, 
y the present New Yor - 
ture, is what is known as the Deyo Tax 
bill, applying to counties having over 
"000 inhabitants. It has been signed 
by the Governor. It requires the tax as- 
sessors to make a schedule showing the 
names of all taxable inhabitants in the 
several wards and towns, describing the 
taxable land with the name of the owner, 
giving the full value of such land and 
pares e full value of all — prop- 
owned by each taxable person after 
a ucting his or her debts. But no de- 
duction is to be made on account of debts 
or liability contracted in the purchase of 
non-taxable property or securities, or 
roperty held as surety guarantor, in- 
a or the “like, bor on account of 
any incurred for the purpose of evading 
taxation. The same provisions apply to 
the personal property of corporations. 
. Among the securities sold at auction 


on the 29th and 30th ults. on the Real Es- 
tate Exchange were the following lots: 


8 shares Home Insurance Company Bp =A ee 144 
a) Rail’d Equip. Co. 6% 


PRR e eee ee eee eee eee eens eee esse esseseee 


eee eee eee eee eee es eee eeesaesseeseseessseses 
oer eEeeEeeereerr gy 


my i westerns menage 
$82,000 Col. ol. ans East. Coal Co. first mort. 6s, due 
1,000 shares ¢ ol. and tenet, Gash Uo..." $00 
pod M. and E. Rd. Co. first mort. 7s, due 

vo ei ial Go. first mort. 7s, due 1898. .117 

10,000 C. and O. Rd. Co. 68, due 1908......... 1 
51,000 Cc. M. and St. P. sinking fund 7s, due 


000 W. U. Tel. alias. : ssi rust bs, due 1938... a 
10, rod Boston, Hoosac Tunnel and West. Ry. 


Pete meee eee anne eeeee eases eeseeeeseeeses 


wt = 
$10 “hae Smith So ee ee 
rst 


eee eee eres eee beeeeeseeeeee 
eee eee e cere seer essere eesesesssesessseeses 


$1,000 
— ia iin pom NT 


ae _ 


ROC meee eee eeeeeeeeeeeseresees 
Pete meee en ee eeeneeeseresereeee 
AOR eee eee eee eee rete seaeeesseeseseeee 


seeeeesees 


° ae 101 
shares Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y..... iil 
1 share N. Y. Law Institute, dated April 5t 


1865 
$4,000 Brookiyn Heights Rd. first mort. 5% bonds, 


MMS cn5- 1 ss scnaed; casi ccoasndens << 9, 

m0 Grand River Goai and Goke Go. first mort 
50 shares John Bi. Stetson Co. 6s pref,........... 
40 shares Peter Cooper Ins. Kitcvivess ies 
$ shares eate Trest 00s aso ic8s vis cv eeccccuces 1 
B shares a, Sith & Wi Go... 

and Des Moines pref... 
DIVIDENDS. 


-The Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertise in another colnmn to pay at their 
23 Broad Street, the coupons due 

April ist on the following bonds: 


Southern pat BS Co. af Sak. See pet. 64. 
Sou Pacific of Cal. Ist mort. 54. 








au extra dividend of 1%, payable April 6th. 


provements in soaps, the demand for 


Pacific Branch Ry. ¢ Co, Ist mort. 6%. 





April 7, 1892. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Soniet clic Rae Soa ponds 
tral Peo. Had Go let morte (aon Jonania Br.) 


Central Pacific Ra Go id bonds of 1939. 
ae ai x. . and 8.8. Co. 1st 


rt. 7. 
nar & York, Texas and Mexican Rd. Co. ist mort. 
Houston, Texas Central Cons. 64. 
Houst Te: tral Genera! 47. 
Houston, Debentures 6. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures 4%. 
TrmotHy Hopkins, Treasurer. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicage Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
clase of investments. 























CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








LETTERS 
— INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 
BANKURS, NO WALL STREET. N: ¥ 





Richmond and West Point 
Terminal Railway and 
Warehouse Company. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF SECURITIES OF 
THE RICHMOND AND WEST POINT 
TERMINAL RAILWAY AND WARE- 
HOUSE COMPANY. 

The Central Trust Company Certificates 
which are being issued in exchange fer the 
securities deposited under the plan of reor- 
ganization HAVE BEEN LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

The Committee desire to impress upon you 
the impertance of depositing your securities 
forthwith, se that there may be no delay in 
declaring the plan effective. 

The holders of the securities of the auxil- 
lary corporations are invited to perate 


APRIL DIVIDENDS 


Can be safely invested in the following: 


6% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 6% 


a eS and Interest Guaranteed. 


Busines TION. VALUATION 

2 65-90 Bustneey Solok, Denver Col, 
Douglas Co. Kas. 28,000 
a £388 Fase onc Blufis. fa. 00 
se 
% Title Guaranteed Mortgages. 1% 
NO. . AMT, ac LOCATION. VALUATION, 
ed * 145 ac. “farm, An’ 2 Oe Neb., 2,600 
11,868 ac. farm, Marion C as., 2,300 
et ee. farm, Neosho Co. To 
11,682 @ 7% ac. farm, Reno Co., Kas.,” 2/000 
DEB E BONDS (PAYABLE IN GOLD), 5, 7, 


10 YEARS TO RUN (ATLANTIC TRUST CO. N.Y,, 
TRUSTEE), IN AMOUNTS FROM $100 TO $1,000. 


Fall particulars mailed upon application. 


Lombard Investment Co, 


150 Broadway, N. Y.- 

All Debenture Bonds of this Company due 
in 1892 and 1893 will be cashed (with In- 
terest te date of payment) upon presentation 
ateither the New York, Boston, or Phila- 
délphia office. Interest will cease at Matu- 
rity. 


CREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


THE FUTURE 
Manufacturing, Industrial and Commercial 
Center of the Northwest. 

ONLY FIVE YEARS OLD. ROSULATION. 10,000. 


wer in the world. 





The oomer of the richest mining districts in the West. 
=, lai argent 5 — elters J America already located 


‘— 
gricultural larger than Indiana, and 
and fertile ae measure, tributary to the 
¥ primary wool market in the United 
Other resources: Sant Soemenee quarries of 
building stone and marble 
the best glass sand, mineral oo hides, tanner- 
ies, —s wood-pulp, and the purest of % water for 


Ay = 
ee most invigorating and 
Se cee meenrtntg 

ive e ve man 
pont td TN, business houses, _ 
one hee! excellent schools, free 
pera h 


“teh 


The mee t favera’ 5 3 pein: in the West for 
the ‘Vocation o nu metorios or the 
4 of capita 


For fall information address the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


MEN Te MM As, (Bouth Ls Puget a INVEST- 
rcent. perannum 
y of the above cities. = Pe made from 
per 





mo Washington. Ail 


. Address A, C. SICKELS, Tacoma, 





and become parties tothe plan to preserve 
the integrity of this large system of Rail- 
roads, the disintegration of which would 
prove disastrous to such securities. 

Copies af the Plan of Reorganization may 
be had at the office of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

New York, April 2, 1892. 

FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, 

OLIVER H. PAYNE, 

FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, 

HENRY BUDGE, 

H.C. FAHNESTOCK, 

J. KENNEDY TOD, 
Committee. 

GEORGE S8. ELLIS, Secretary. 


54 Wall Street, New York. 
EDWIN B. SHELDON. EUGENE H. FISHBURN. 
OGDEN, SHELDON & Co., 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Cuicaco Lanp AGENCY, 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS CARE- 
FULLY MADE ror NON-RESIDENTS. 
Ogden Building, 34 Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








6% Minneapolis Investments 77 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


e have never handled farm loans except in the 
Psd in which Minncogeie is located. 

y aplicetion. 
on ap 

Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapelis, Minn. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 





given 





Maney con bo mate bi inveriing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase Hy values unprece. 
dented. Refer to of Roanoke. Will be glad 
to answer all corresponden 


FRANCIS B. KEMP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 


Of NET rite sence futerent pag 
Zou wale | —— draft —s Pf 











‘Sane. igh ag nal vention Address 
J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 
TACOMA , Choice investments made fornon- 
; 25to 100 per cent. 
within next year. Lets from 6100 [| a atonge my $10 
cent bet a frat, elneliy and cou and coal Sade, 
01 arm, iro) 
mining properties, W: te BB. Russell & Co, Tacoma, Wash, 
10%: Undoubted Security! . 
Satisfactory References! 
of Tacoma a ges esi erent Goma demand for 


The ra} 

eaey 10 per cent. ‘ones 5 st par oan. 
documen 

matter whether you wish toinvest or 20 

A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash. 


Ww. have fer sale first-class bonds, paying 


53 to 6% interest, 


well secured, and which we ar¢ confident 
will sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE 


BANKERS, 
7 Pine St.. - - - - NewYork. 


BANK STOCK. 


We have for sale a block of National Bank Stock 
which dec a cash divi 
year. For 





idend of 25 per cent. last 
information add 


G. W. & W. P. PRICHARD, 
California Building, Tacoma, Wash. 


A Substantial Investment. 


8% Dividend 
AND SURPLUS EACH YEAR. 


THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 


OF TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


organized with a small capital, in order 
to handle the profitable business pre- 
sented, will increase its capital to $500,- 
000, and offers a portion of the increase 
to investors at 102 per share, Book 


FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 


FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 

Is destined to be a great manufacturing and commer- 

cial center, because it has: 

The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast, 

The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land. 

The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 

The finest natural town site and water front. 

Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 

Mountains of first-class iron ore. 

Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


adi 
ore AT RHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 





value. The 2% premium will be placed 
to profit account, and carried to surplus 
in July next. The bank confines its 
operations strictly to commercial busi- 
ness. 

The average earnings ot the National 
Banks in the State of Washington for the 
past five years were 187, as shown by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1891. 

Funds may be sent direct to the bank, 
and stock certificates will be forwarded 
at once. For statements, list of stock- 
holders, and further particulars, address 


HENRY OLIVER, 
President. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 


sect OINES, 10 
Capital Paid Up, 


000. 
Cheice avestments im th the: most 150,000. 





Gaaran 
AND DESIRABL 


Six Pe Per ‘Gent an. are e oP ana es 


ortgage 
Rane SUCCESS- 
L ie 


vA HOTCHKISS, "GRORGEN. “LEWIS, 
Act’ Secretary. President. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
Established............  .......0++ 1857. 


REAL ESTATE poosihnssion 


ON pn ngage 


PROPERTY RENTED = 























— 
remittances made promptly. 
and assessments looked after and 
TAXES = r 
on First M fe 
LOANS pata kL ortgage for a term of years 
CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 
BGGLE ; ESTATE aXD LOANS 
Orrices: 600 Royal Insurance ulding, ‘Wi Tacoma 
ding, ¢ CHICAGO I 
Investments made afeitrhs 
residents. A ve mave on aor a Tine ri G ge 6 jand 
7 per cent. 


Reference my 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


Can loan from gas8 0 vo 000 in First Mortgage 

qparantouing nterest at S percent. Only im- 
prov ‘ide rw —— as security. Best of 
references. Write for particulars to 


H. F. COLLETT, 


Central Avenue, Great Falls, Montana. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 








SSS ae ae eee 
aR taper te #3 988:888 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 

Superior "Facilities for Collections. 


SAFETY ieee VAULTS EQUAL TO 


HE COUNTRY 
EBENETER FE, WRIGHT, Presiden 


‘DIRECTORS: 


aun Saas, B pee. Raven sw ht, 
Joseph T cote, tenyveenme Fish. George i 





S. Hart, 
er — Siembach, Charis Scribner, k Edward C. Hoy! x 
Richard Delshela, Witten @ fier oe ee 





The Ingersoll Soap Works. 


years. 


payment in the Stockh of the Company. 


January. 


necessity. 


WARREN DIXON, Jersey City. 
OHAS. R. CREUTZ, New York. 


THE BOWERY BANK, New York. 


8 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE STOCK, 


WITH AN INCREASE IN RATE SOON. 


Par Value of Stock, $50; 3,000 Shares Preferred 8 per cent. Cumulative, 3,000 
Shares Common Steck. The Preferred also shares in the Dividends with the Common Stock. The present 
earnings insure 8 per cent.on the Preferred Stock, and a semiannual Dividend of 4 per cent. will be paid 
July 1st. The Company reserve the right to purchase the Preferred Stock at 10 per cent. above par after 5 


The Company have purchased the extensive and valuable Real Estate Plant and established Business of 
the Ingersoll Soap Works, 108 to 116 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, the Proprietors receiving their entire 


A part of the Treasury Stock (Preferred) is now offered at $50 ashare. Dividend te date frem last 


The Company manufacture all kinds of Mill, Laundry and Toilet Soaps, and have more business offering 
than they can attend to without increasing their plant. It manufactures several specialties, for which the 
demand seems to be limited only by the capacity to manufacture; hence the sale of Treasury Stock. 

There is no Safer or Surer Business than this. Like Air and Water, Seap is a daily 


The Business will be managed by Mr. Ingersoll, as heretofore. 


DIRECTORS. 


GEO, W. COSGROVE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OLIVER ROLAND INGERSOLL, Pres., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BANKERS 


. 
THE WALLABOUT BANK, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Prospectus and full information, address THE HAMILTON TRUST COMPANY, 
191 MONTAGUE STREET, Breoklyn, N. Y., 
or the NEW JERSEY TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
83 Mentgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J., 
WHO WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





to invest their own menor, & 
it, when there are reliable 
made alite study of the busines 
ful? Local Eastern reterences 0 








WHY will people who have nen little or no experience continue 
nd as a consequence continue to lose 
astern men livin 
and have un 
high character given. 


THE GILBERT ARNOLD LAND CO., West Superior, Wis. 


in the West who have 
niversally been success- 





First M 
Six P or Gent. gn improved lands in Towra 





Walter J. Thompson, Pres. he V.-Pres. 
Samuel Coli eo Cash. vis, Asst. Cash. 
F. Sargent, 2d Asst. Cash. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
oa bathe eng ath 
BANK IN THE 
Capital, ‘$250,000 00. Surplus, G5, b00 00 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short tim: 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within 3¢to % 0! as 
mile from Court bas and center of city at prices 


r lot. 
obtained Srom the sale of these lots will 
db ae ne in the equi mentof a 
y erected near the lots offered 








to 
The mone 
Re expend: 


~wy m 
ay for oe and circu 
By AHA TRUST. COMPANY, 


108 State a Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS! 
On Inside )’roperty in Tacoma netting 10%. 
Interest payable in gold, N.Y. Exchange. Ad. 





Security Absolute. Best References. 
Ww. E. Smith, Investment Banker.Tacoma.W ash. 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
A Legal for Court and Trust Funds and 
neral Deposits. 





Transacts a General Banking Business. 
Allews Interest on Balances. 
Transfer Agent, Registrar and Trustee 

nder Mortgages. 





F. 0. FRENCH. J. I. WATERBURY, 
Vice-President. A. T. FR ENCH. Secretary ana Treas- 
urer. JOHN L. GADWALAD R, Cow STRONG 
& CADWALADER, A shone 

DENVER 
Land within five miles 
Real Esta from the center of Denver 


is cheaper than land the same distance from the cen- 
ter of any city of its size and yapertance in Amerie. 
Every customer who has purchased Real of us 
during the Mian w years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who have never seen the property 


have made, in three to five years, 100 % 
O. 


——- —_ = R. ~ furnished upon 
Thiel CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COL, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a p= for the —— of money in 
large or small sums that will commend itself to a!! 
who cone a safe investment with 


will gua: 





T. A. weer, REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 
rtland. Oregon 


lOWA LOAN ‘AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


CBRN sc cccciceccascccssoccocecceesseed $500.000 00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 

Under Supervision of the Banking Department 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York. 





rustees. ey are avery con- 
venient and perfectly safe inv catment, held in great 
vor by many conservative investors 
erences will 
ied to. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
W. E. Ey Treasurer, — 


ULV; HS OF oot ime TU fi re- 


000 on this year’s cro 
roducts and the d 


given and letters of inquiry 








alize 1 fom 
Duluth is Esa oto for my 
a center for all that ric: 


~Adg 
Cc. E. L VETT & Co., simian MINN. 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 
“THE MIDWAY CITY.” 
1733 Miles from Boston. 
1733 Miles from San Francisco, 
Population in 1873-15. In 1890—9,000. 


Advantages: 
saaitoen Churches, 





wera iy Three Railroads, 
iy Gas, “Telephones, Electric 


werage, 
Piectrie Street C ater a $140,000 
an $500,000 Cotton ML, ill, Coun 


ver $2,000) rte has been expended in public in improve- 
ments during past two years. 
For information regarding KRARKEY ay 20 a place cf 


The Kearnev lend and hevestenent Co. 
KEARNEY. NEBRASKA, 


J. S. HOWELL & SON, 
Investment Brokers and Financial Agents. 


We can loan money on first Mo: mo — 
gold coin, relby interest from 7 to Pett Com 
annum, secured y tmprevee Tacoma Ke Real E Estate 

Referen 


pe 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Address 
LEGAL NOTICE. 


pertance of an order of Hon. RASTUS 8S 
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M, Surroga’ 
York, iene is Jane fivrey 
inst JAN AFFEY, wr oft the m One 
New Yor) t the same with veuch- 
ers thereo! = the acheuribep at Le’ Epacte of trans- 
ess, the office of Joh AYO, Room 57, 
Broadwa ay, | in the City =. Rew Yor = or be- 
= the ae 4 f October Dated New York. 
a, 132. TORN. HAFFEY, SARAH 


. RAN- 





ators. JO MAYO, Attorney for 
tors, 820 Broadway, New York City, . 
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THE MIDOLESEX |. 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CORN. 





Paid-Up Capital . 2+... $600,000 
Offers 6 cent. bentures, secured 
deposit of ~ aeeere | 

of New York. Genouae of issue 
Ezecutors, ete. are permitted by la to invest 
in tl } 4 ete., Ww 


EDINBURGH: PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 
PS ah qoccn & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 





REAL ete Ee A Detar cee CENT. 
Write for pamphlets 


The Sohorasenrn, & Weyl Invectngat Cempeny 
And 58 Old Broad St., London, Cates BRED. 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, “# 











233 BROAD pam BY au. ILLS BUILDING), 


RK, March 28th. 
Cfibowing Be DUE SAPRIL me FROM THE 














re 

eon’ 5 -- 

Houston, Texas Central De r Me 
TIMOTHY aE Pin 








OFFICE OF THE DOMESTIC Sawine M. MACHINE 
COMPANY, 


"T'2s Per Gent. on QUARTERLY DI Soe OF 
lared, 


is Kom. 
pany dec le at this Stive. on an 
fe ae . ‘avi. 
dend 1% Per Cent. on the Preferred Stock Sok ot this 
Company has eC is le on and 
after May ist, 189%. GEORGE BLA 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 
NEw YorRK, March 9th, 1892. 
DIVIDEND NO. 94. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March 3ist 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of April next, to stockholders 
of record at the close of the transfer books on the 18th 
day of March inst. 

‘noon of March 18t will ase o 3 plesk en on bon 
morning of April 24 1. 
BR. H. ROCHESTER. Treasnrer. 




















I this issue of THz Inp DENT Messrs. James 

& Co., of 15 John New York, have an 

advertisement to which we call of every 

reader of the pa: It seems poccanany 09 0ey 
thi Ganding of 0 heme J 

pnatines & Co, vi h was in and 

ap ed in ever since of sup the 

people of the Culved Sra fact. thal tati Sete. 

Renncnisabie de thams-apaneer stock. Wecan 

oumenmas Saeare our ers, that in our 








A WORD TO FARMERS. 


Not a day or an hour should be lost in ordering 
fertilizers for spring use. Hard work is all very well, 
but not all that is required to produce the best results. 
There is now hardly a prosperous farmer in the whole 
country who does not use fertilizers. Those who use 





April 7, 1892. 








we) Noid 
= |Coustle at. 
COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 


D. & J. ANDERSON’'S 


CELEBRATED 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS 


Plain, Stripe, Check, and Plaid. 


UNEXCELLED FOR BEAUTY OF TEXT- 
URE AND DURABILITY. 


“ FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
Printed Organdies, Mulls and Sateens, 
Oolored and Striped Batistes, 
COTTON CREPONS & CREPES, 
Striped Percales and Cheviot Shirtings. 


PLAIN AND FANOY PIQUES. 
Soroadooay KH 19th 
NEW YORK. 





them most freely are among the most prosp 
They are needed alike for grass, grain and vegetables. 
They are wanted in the flower garden and in every 
hothouse. The finest lawns seen are madeso by a 
liberal use of the best fertilizers. Those who want 
the best and the best only—for they are the cheapest 
—should apply to the best-known mannfacturers and 
dealers in this important article. We refer all who 
have wants in this line to the “ Read Fertilizer Com- 
pany,” 88 Wall Street, New York, a first-class concern. 
Catalogue sent free. See advertisement. 


MARRIAGE. 


= Ale) tana J Wednesday, Marc 
the House of Hope c oe <— e Paul, Minn 


Robt. Christi Helen G Dig 
e augh 
—- Heyes, to William agitmah, “danghg 


OBITUARY. 




















READING NOTICES. 


. 





JOEL WHITTEMORE, who died at his home in Win- 
March after ess, 





TO OUR READERS. 


IT always gives us pleasure to receive from 
our old friends new subscribers to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, Knowing full well that the‘in- 
fluence of the paper is thereby widened, and 
that we gain not only the friendship of the 
new subscriber but of many others towhom 
the influence of the paper extends. 

The club terms given below are exceed- | 
ingly liberal, and we ask special attention | 
to them. A large number of our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our club rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, orfor five years; paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other subscrib- 
ers with their renewals, thus reducing the 
cost of the paper very materially. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three ae» 8, 75 aie Six months...... $8 


geben RATES. 


on 


sesssssss 8s 





Five years to one subscriber............s.0 
Five subsevibers one year each......... soves 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


hy 
S 
5 
i 
8 
° 
: 
FS 
” 
SS wmaancacan 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
wiil, Somers, © take pleasure in continuing 
the e ‘paper to y subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit‘at the expiration 





of his subseription, w receiving a request 
to that effect. ih 
BICYCLES. 


has now arrived pee Micycles can be 
PR to from 





aa NOTICE TO FARMERS. 


THOSE who want big crops this year must do more 
than to wish for them. They must not expect them 
without work, or without good soil, or without enrich- 
ing the same with good fertilizers, or without the best 
attention throughout the whole season. 

In regard to fertilizers we will say that those who 
use them most freely are most sure of success. Grain, 
grass and vegetables are far mere likely to do well 
and mature early-for home use or the market—if 
stimulated properly and liberally with the best fer- 
tilizers. Farmers are learning fast how to make 
farming pay by not overlooking all the matters we 
have named. : 

The Davidge Fertilizer Company, 121 Front Street, 
New York City, will furnish high grade fertilizers 


re. 1823, 

Fitzwilliam, N. H., until from which 
sided in New York City until he removed in: 1891 0 
Seen. His widow, one son and a daughter 


survive 

belr ~ gg tt from his youth with the 
business con ucted by his father and brothers, he 
for ten years carried it on by himself, closing it on 
leqvins for New York. 

ytd his native town for several years, at dif- 
tone om ge, as Town Clerk, Selectman, Auditor, Su- 
“ew wt Schools, — 


earn spent 

ee, and snderimbies work Wwe 

en rete nine years he was Deacon in the 
0} 

n New York he was a member of ae constant at- 


in - 
rdw, 
Congrega- 


e was of a most unobtrusive and retir- 
ing on, though alert, forcefuland with are- 
markably clear perceptio: ae of intellect. 

His presence and flow of spirits, when am: 
his ds, evidenced the nerey heart within. 
The unwave integrity and ster’ character of 


man commans 
while to his nearer friends 


During ‘pe seat penne. at ae his life he devoted a vast 
omeens eof time, wore in conjunction 
cmemst ofa sonnei e collection and ar- 
ee & ny e History of Fitzwil- 
“3 Book was 7 cherished wodect with pies and 

ork. 

ieee — ative work ena a uy & monument to is 1 — 


interest Peete the records 
—_ boyhood’s on whose rocky hillside he 4 





SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


THE LATER NOVELTIES. 


We have arranged to show, on Monday, 
an abundant collection of Dress Goods, de- 
signed expressly for Summer wear, ean 
materially from the Spring styles alread: 
shown—the later developments of ios 
fashions. 

This new shipment contains Novelties in 
the new shades of Russian Blue and Oanta- 
loupe Green, and other favorite colorings. 

Dainty, Embroidered Orepes, Orepons with 
woven Silk Figures, with borders to match. 

Orinkled, Shirred, and Oorded Suitings of 
finest wool. 

We are unable to enumerate the extensive 
variety to be displayed, but invite all to see 
these uncommonly beautiful goods, 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 











| NEW YORK. 





WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILKS. 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce ina box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mailon receipt of 
40 cents; 100 crazy stitche sin each package. Latestand 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beau- 
tiful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades 
in each for 50cents. Send postal note orstamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, or 621 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will send one book free. 





@ 
NEW YORK....56 and 58 West lith St., near 6th Ave. 
BROGKLAN |... 2. ciscccccccceste Fulton 8t., corner Hoyt. 
RT ociisb sathiontinseNeogoas be, a veesteu Rue d’Enghein. 
PHILADELPHIA............-+.+05++ 1,022 Chestnut St° 
BOSTON... 


..Corner Temple Place and Tremont St. 





Importing and Manufacturing Retailer 


FINE TRIMMED 
AND UNTRIMMED 


MILLINERY GOODS 


We possess facilities enjoyed by no other retail 
house, which enable us to guarantee at all times 


. THE LARGEST ASSORTMENTS, 
THE MOST CORRECT STYLES, 
THE FINEST QUALITIES, 

And, with these advantages, 
THE LOWEST PRICES, 


In RIBBONS, FLOWERS, JET LACES and ORNA- 
MENTS, STRAW HATS, BONNETS, and TOQUES, 
CHILDREN’S HATS, Etc., Etc. LADIES CANNOT 
DO AS WELL in any other house. 


* # MACY & CO. 


6TH AVE., 13TH To 14TH 8T., N. Y. 


SINCE MOVING INTO NEW 
BUILDING 


we have added 75,000 square feet to our 
floor area, thereby 
GREATLY ENLARGING ALL DE- 

PARTMENTS. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 
CATALOGUE 


the most complete of its kind ever issued, of 315 illus- 
trated pages, 


WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT APRIL 15th 
and mailed free to any address outside the city. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
y subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
hon like to have a specimen copy 
Se einontinnan am mamel oak 
modated by sending us, on a postal card 
the name and address to which he would 











CHINA. 


JAPAN 
MATTINGS 


RUGS. 


We have now on show our New Importa- 
tions, consisting of over 125 different pat- 
terns in JOINTLESS OOTTON WARP 
LINEN WARP, Damasks, Inlaids, and a 
variety of other desirable grades, both plain 
and figured. 

SAMPLES BY MAIL. 


W. &. J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


E. J. Denning & Co,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
A. T. STEWART & CO. (RETAIL). 


Mattresses & Bedding 


Manufactured on the pre- 
mises by first-class work- 
men, under careful super- 
vision and of the best ma- 
terials; they are enabled to 
offer 


PURE SOUTH AMERICAN 


HAIR MATTRESSES, 


INODOROUS 


Feather Pillows & Bolsters 
At the Lowest Prices. 


MATTRESSES RE-MADE. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., 
NEW YORK. — 


CARPETS 


New Spring Styles Now Open. 


WE CALL ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


Which we believe to be the BEST WEARING CAR- 
PET MADE; also to our 


New Weave Ingrains 


as rich in effect and equal in wear to a Brussels. 
A large line of EXTRA det tes patterns we do 
not intend Giicetins, § — than the cost 


MATTINGS. 


Our new peaportations of China ont. Ja 
now on exhibition. It isa 














warps; 
fancy patterns. 
FROM $5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
Furniture Coverings in great variety. 


FURNITURE. 


Dattog  past_ two months we have made up 
Oda B umber of Fine Upholnores wWette and 
See which we offer at prices far below 
charged for first-class work. 


oe —— —Parties their Cov 
can have their ~ a any be, iy hay best 
manner at moderate charges. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., N.Y. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 





McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOF MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
MeComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the pestoct palking a shoes made. 
Suitable ountain. No ward- 


MccOMB "S Walking, House 


robe 
“Dessriptive pamypalet sent trestoell centhe tocall 





like the paper sent. 





JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


April 7, 1899. 
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RIDLEYS 
GRAND STREET, N.Y. 
LACE CURTAINS 


FOR 


BASTER. 
Our Spring Importation 
OF 


LACE CURTAINS TO HAND. 


Comprising the latest and most durable 
patterns in Nottingham, Guipure, Brussels, 
Cluny and f[rish Peint designs—all tape 
aound, at prices lower than ever befese of- 
fered, viz. ; 
$1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 

4.00, 4.50, 5.00, to 11.00 per pair. 

Irish Point and real Tambeured Swiss Cur- 
tains, from $4.00, 4.50, 5.00, 6.50, 7.50, 
9.50, 12.50 to 25.00 per pair. 

Tamboured Lawn Sash Curtains, 244 yards and 
8 yards long, by 30 inches wide, $1.25, 1.50, 
1.75, 2 00, 2.25 per pair. 

Tamboured Lawn, by the yard, very desirable 
for window drapery and Sash Curtains, 15c., 
18¢.. 22e., 25c. ZOc., 35c. to G5e. per yard. 


LACE BED SETS. 


Very Choice Selection of Lace Bed Spreads 
and Pillow Shams, all new patterns, $1.50, 
2.00, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50,4,00, 4.50, 5.00, to 
10.00 per set. 


REAL ANTIQUE BED SETS. 


37.50, 8.50, 9.50, 10.50, 12.50, 15,00, 
18.00, 25.00 per set. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


We are prepared to give estimates on 
Shades for Hotels, Flats, Private Dwell- 
ings, Stores, Offices, and Steamboats. 


(All Work Guaranteed First Class. 
BEST QUALITY OF MATERIAL. 


FANCY STRIPED and PLAID STORE SHADES, 
made in any size. 


Lettering a Specialty. 


FURNITURE SLIP COVERS 
_ made to order at short notice. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 


FURNITURE SLIP COVERING by the yard, Su- 
perior Quality, imported linen with Colored Stripes, 
53 inches wide, at 38c., 40c., 45c. per yard. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION 


Catalogue and Price List 


FOR 


SPRING AND SUMMER,’92, 


Contains 436 pages and over 5,000 New 
Illustrations 


SENT FREE 


to any address on receipt of TEN CENTS 
to cover postage. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Receive Prompt Attention. 


EDW.RIDLEY & SONS, 


O’NEILL’ 
6th AVE., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL ne 


‘Trimmed Bonnets and Hats 


THIS WEEK. 
Novelties in [mported Pattern Bonnets and Hats, 


LATEST SHAPES, COLORS AND TRIMMINGS. 


Also, exolusive designs from our own workrooms 
fully equal to imported patterns and much 
lower in price. 


Our Styles are noted for Taste, Elegance and Workmanship. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOW! 


LARCEST STOCK IN THIS CITY OF 


UNTRIMMED HATS, 


“ FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
New Shapes, Colors and Braids. 


BLACK CHIP FLATS and MILAN and FANCY BRAID HATS, 


48c. 


LACE STRAW HATS, IN BLACK AND COLORS, 


75c., 98c., $1.48. 


FRENCH CHIP HATS, 


$1.75 to $2.25. 


FRENCH CHIP TOQUES AND TURBANS, 


$1.25 to $1.60. 


2,000 Children’s Trimmed School and Dress Hats from 
$2.98 upwaro. 


We make a specialty of Children’s Hats, Trimmed 
and Untrimmed, 








309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand 8t., N. Y. 


‘}H. O'NEILL & CO,, Gth Ave, 20th to 21st St. 


McGibbon & Company 


ANNOUNCE 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, 
WINDOW LACE CURTAINS. 


Purchasers will find OUR STOCK 
COMPLETE and PRICES MODERATE. 


913 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 











pe BENEDICT'S TIME. spe 
Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE eres 


Only perfect cuff, sleeve 
and — button made. 


Strong, durable, 
can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. No wear or tear. 

This pavent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 














BARGAINS IN SAFES! 


To be sold preparatory to 
removal on May Ist to our 
new store, 


Nos. 365 to 367 Broadway. 
HERRING & CO., 


Cor. Broadway & Murray St., N. Y. 


CROSBEY 


(EXCELSIOR) New Engiand’s Hardy 














TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 








EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE $195. 


™ w ready for Select Excursions to 
Euro} Best ti cketing ‘tacilities. Choicest ocean 
cc lines at lowest rates. Send for “ Tourist 


GAZE & & eo Fork 
roadway 
Official: ted International fern. ae 


for Wor tay a umbian Exposition, 1893. (Est. 
A MODEL RAILWAY. 


“The Burlington Route’ 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 





Omaha and Denver. 
Gomatert,, equipment, track and 


Any Railway t will sell you Tickets via 
THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
Tae "General Pase't & Ticket Agt. 


gton & Quincy R. R.. Chicago. 





FOR $1.00 
id, fi = pen tiful Photo- 
rari dren Reeaiachacneg eure Pho 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 
FOR $1.25 


104 DAYS IN EUROPE. 


A Lady will take a part 
Summen V4 eo LS informed ul 
excellent li 
circulars, ~~ ht and itine te 


P. 0. Box, 2728, New York City. 


to 


of ladies to Europe for the 
ormed,experienced traveler and 
city references. Apply for 


FROST- 
ae ee 








Teniee when all others fait. See testimony, 
iption, and colored pla: wich will be sent Ke 
+7 NEW STRAW- 


E SWINDLE AM 
BERBIE » yoR 

fully exposed in our Coitlunne, Read and consider 

Defers Svestsy money in new fruits. Trees, Plants 





three hand-colored p Bey =. size 11xl4 inches, of 
selec Rocky Mow 
Remit by Draft, P. "0. amy J Order or ress to 


assenger 
ons * Colorado Midland Batter Denver, Colo. ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Eight first-class personally conducted parties wil 
leave New York, as follows: , —* 








ONE WEEK AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR, 






| EE 8.8. M i 
Ways wie <cusddedo acted e _ ee 
June 8.... adel Seagate 





aris. 
programme of 148 pages, con- 


pecial illustrated 
taining full details of itineraries, rates, etc., free on 

















Ke 





SPRINGS. 


vnc or & 80N, 261 and 1226 Broadway, N. Y. 


VIA IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


THE WORLD'S SA: Repel Blue Line, all hotel expenses included, $11.50, 


Cook’s European Tours, 


jal excursion to Washington, April Mth, by 


~~ bk gl of best new and old varieties, for 
sale chea: 

> G. HH. & J. H. HALE. 
Send for Catalogue. South a eR Cena. 








_ AMUSEMEN TS. 


1) —_— 2 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 


The Barnum & Bailey 
Greatest Show on Earth 


Cire 2 Menageries, Muse Museum, Illusions, Hippo- 
drome, Train Animals, 2 Herds of Elephants, 
2 Droves of Betneis: 


3 Rings. 2 Elevated Stages. Racing Track. 








And combined with all, 





And All- Year-Round Pleasure Reso 


mete; Healing Hot springs. Fr ‘ scene 


agg Buffet Siosping Can Cars, 


ly via this 
oSelighetul Cli- SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Imre Kiralfy’s Grand Historical Spectacle. 
COLUMBUS : 





Rates all year vo we | aes a specimen copy af the vaper AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

Se pean a pass sent to a friend can be by sending Two Ficors open ai hour earlier. 
Company’s agents, or H. C. TO h us a postal the name and address to -Admission 50 cents. (26th and 27th St. doors. 

Fusmges dgwat, Br. 100m, 0. which he would like the paper sent. Reserved seats $1. Children half price. 
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THE PROXY ONCE MORE. 


New YorK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, : 
AGENCY AT ——, March 11th, ’92. 
Mr. RICHARD ROE: 

Dear Siv:—Assuming that you share in 
the general satisfaction at the election of 
Mr. John A. McCall to the presidency of 
this company, and that you naturally 
would be disposed to do what you could to 
sustain him, and to enable him to serve you 
to his best ability, I inclose a blank proxy 
which I will be pleased to have completed 
by you and returned in addressed, stamped 
envelop inclosed, to the end that I may be 
able to forward the same to President 
McCall, for such use as may be necessary 
by him at any time in maintenance of the 


stability of his administration and the har- 
monious action of himself and his Board of 


being a purely mutual company, it 
is irable that every policy holder should 
cipate in the election. The annual 
election takes place on the second Wednes- 
day in April, and if you cannot be present 
to vote in person, if you will — ete the 
proxy and return it to me, I will see that 
you are represented. I shall be pleased to 
ve you any information in my power, 
ould. you desire it, concerning this mat- 
ter. , 
Please give a matter your immediate 
attention. T ours, 
J uN Dok, General Agent. 
April ist, 1892. 
Tue (N. Y.) INDEPENDENT: 
oN Sir:—I have received the inclosed 
request, which speaks, for itself. Now I see 
that Mr. Beers was able to be master of the 
situation and abuse his trust because of 
roxies. I do not want to place temptation 
n any one’s way, nor put too much power 
in the hands of one man. : 
What should Ido about this? Send my 


P. S.—As the no: election is the second 
Wednesday in April, a prompt answer will 
be useful. R. R. 


This application for a proxy is on a letter 
sheet _ by some of the ‘ dupli- 
cating” processes, and the like request has 
presumably been sent out pretty widely 
and by other agents as well.” It relates 
toa matter which has already been pub- 
licly discussed and is of interest to many 

rsons; we see no reason, therefore, for 
treating it as if it were, or could be made, 
a private matter, and so we reply to the 
inquiry in this public way. 

° ment can justly be drawn 
against Mr. McCall from the career of Mr. 
Beers. However the latter abused his 

ition, the former is not likely to abuse 

. He has before _ an object lesson 
of the inexpediency of a too intense pur- 
suit of expediency; he is unlike Mr. Beers, 
as far as can be judged, and his entire 
record is presumptive in his favor; his 
course will be more keenly scrutinized than 
if he bad come into power in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, say as the chosen successor 
after Mr. Beers’s death, and he is aware 
that it will be; the conditions and stress of 
co ition are also changed, and he will 
not be under such temptation as beset Mr. 


Beers. Somebody must be trusted. 
There is no option about this; it is a 


necessity. If Mr. McCall is fit tobe in the 
place he is fit to be trusted, and we do not 
know any reason why he should not be. 
As for the proxy, it has the excuse of 
necessity. The policy holders must par- 
ticipate in the elections by proxy—which 
is an authority to somebody to elect for 
them—or not at all. If they all lived in 
the litan district, or even in the 
Seal Gate pommel presence would be 
quite or more nearly practicable; but the 
majority would not attend, even then, in 
ordinary circumstances. There is nothing 
sinister in the suggestion of several names, 
or of the particular names mentioned, as 
alternative holders of the proxy. It 
might as well be one of these as any other 
of. the trustees; but Mr. Roe can make his 
own selection. If he should select the 
Editor of this -Departmeot of THE INDE- 
PENDENT (who neither solicits nor desires 
such a trust), the vote would in that case 
almost certainly be-cast as Mr. McCall 
would cast it. ‘There is a reason for this, 
and it is the same reason which makes 
Mr. McCall himself J copes the goo deposi- 
at present of the proxy. ie reason 
ip that dir. McCall ought to have the 
power, as he has the personal accountabil- 
ity. If he wants this or that man as 
trustee or officer, give him his wish. It 
hardly seems to us needful, or even de- 
sirable, for instance, that Mr. Banta 
should return to the company as before, 
and apparently Mr, McCail is of this opin- 
ion; yet if he should decide otherwise, we 
shail have no criticism to pass. There 
are yet several trustees, who, in our opin- 
ion, should retire, and it may be the ex- 
pectation, or in Mr. McCall’s intent, that 
they retire at the election now close at 





’ 
fairly entitled to the be gees of the 
line, “‘ Trust me not at all, or all in all.” 

But the form of proxy is another and a 
material matter. It may be, by its own 
terms, permanent and vocable, and 
would probably be a valid instrument if 
so expressed; such an instrument it would 
be unwise for any man to give any other 
man. Orit may be, as it very often is 
and as it very a in this particular 
case,so worded as to be good until ex- 
pressly revoked. If Mr. Roe signs such 
an instrument, it will devolve on him to 
prove the subsequent revocation ma- 
tively. A notice by registered mail might 
serve, or perhaps might not; for certainty 
he would have to do as he would do if he 
were on an indemnity bond and wished to 
get off; that is, he would have to givea 
notice before witnesses and be prepared to 
prove the fact. Even then, there isa pos- 
sibility that in some cases of contest in 
corporate elections a proxy might be 
offered for voting after notice of revoca- 
tion. In ordinary corporations, however, 
the changing ownership and consequent 
transfer operate to put proxies to death; 
in life insurance this is not so. 

The permanent proxy, till with- 
drawn, is dangerous in tendency. It was 
this sort of instrument which constituted 
the ‘‘trunkful” behind which Mr. Beers 
entrenched himself, Mr. Roe will act 
most prudently if he guards the phraseol- 
ogy which he permits and, either by eras- 
ure, interlineation or by writing his form 
for himself, limits his proxy to the pend- 
ing election or makes it expire with the 
calendar year. Then, when wanted again, 
it must be sought and obtained again. 


INSURANCE. 
THE 1892. 


" MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
41 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
aos potter pelder a t+ Hogg entitled to 
oThe Mass. yay applies to all policies and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A HALL, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
No. 146 BROADWAY, 


MUTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 


DAVID ADEE, President. 


W. H: CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


STATEMENT, 


JANUARY Ist, 1892. 


a rene $400,000 00 
Unearned Premiums and other Liabilities. 1,042,915 09 
Surplas, as to Policy Holders................. 642,167 42 


Total ABB0tS..... ccesese cevccccccees cocce $1,685,082 51 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 


























Company 
SP OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 

ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 











The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
te policy than an Endowment with equal re- 
sults. . 

The guaranteed reserv: feet by cash divi- 
dends, —— the owner ‘ot policy a and 

table cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres, & Supt., 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE. COMPANY, 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst., 1892. 


Cash DRPTOR EG. 35s... <.csccce wD e tT $3 
e for all liabilities............ 1, 401 
Net Surplus. 78s 





BOOSH. 6. soci ecesccccececsces ase $2,723,184 63 


Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
: tion under the Guaranties of the 


NEW YORK SAFETY FUXD LAW, 
GEO. 0, HQWE, Sec.” CHAS H. POST, Asst. Sec. 


GEO, C, Hi 


OO ERR RADE, $7, 493.637 62 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY I, 1892. 


Beetle. .s.......- Le eeseeeeeeess $136,198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 

















valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
SR Pre or eee he PEK, $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in 1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance........ -. 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and ‘“NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. 








STATE MUTUAL Sine: 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, ican 
FIRE 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. Insur-. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. a ance 
January ist, 1892. eo m Philadelphte : 


7 lames D ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Seinen aan 4 SM ME ccc0ns ececccccccegness ésenseceses $500,000 00 

SURPLUS Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 Reserve tor reinsurance and all other claims1,887,469 91 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and urplus over all Liabilities...........s.seseees 807,152 28 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1892. ... ...$3,093,540 35 
©. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Act. ' THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipet - 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 


Assets, ° + . . . . . . 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. . -. 

Liabilities other than Reserve, a eee ae 
Surplus, ‘ oe Oe ee oe. er oe 

Receipts fromallsources, . . . . «© «© + 
Payments to Po -Holders, . ° ce «o o -« . 18,755,711 86 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risksinforce, . . . 225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 


Nore.—The above statement shows a large i 











$159,507,133 68 





$146,968,322 00 
507,849 52 
12,030,967 14 
37,634,734 53 








over the busi 
nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus ; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . . ° é ° ° 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com es at interest, - - 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums erred,etc., . . . 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 

















REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Mutua Lire Insurance Company of New York. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, held on the 
23d day of Dec ~ 
mittee to examin 

tet <4 and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 

he Committee have carefully performed the duty assigned to them, 

and hereby certify that the statement is in all particuiare correct, and 
that the assets specified therein are in possession of the Company. 

In makin th s corsirioate 4, Committee bear testimony to the high 


bation of the Seow on er, and accuracy w 


H. C. Von Poser, Rosert Seweit, 
Geonce Buss, J. H. HERRick, 
Juuien T. Davies, D. C. ROBINSON, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


.Srroutis. | Oriver Harriman. Cuarves R. Henperson. | WiLt1AM Bascocx. 
Henry W. Smita. Georce Buss. Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Rictax & MeCurpy. | Groncn F Beasn” ya 
. J . BAKER, . 

Dupuey Ovcortrt. ‘ Dees 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


New Insurance written, - 


0. P, FRALEIGH, Sec. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


Pres. Chemical National Bank. 


Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” 





RECORD FOR 1891. 





1888. 1889. 
Ss - okt A ings $6,335,665.50 $8,463,625.00 
OFFICERS: 
CEORCE H. BURFORD, President. 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst, Sec. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JULIUS CATLIN, 


Dry Goods. 


insurance for the minimum of cost. 


The 


JOHN J. TUCKER, 


Builder. 


to a policy-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 
The “ New Policy Contract” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15th, 1890, has been declared 
to be “one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 


Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to address 
J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


$11,955,157.00 


1890. 1891. 


$14,101,.654.00 


WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


E. H. PERKINS, IJr., 


Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 


of this Company, which gives the maximum of 


“Guaranteed Income Policy ” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
vary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


Returns of Premt- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,567,155 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

GABOR OB. 600 .cssvcsccccecese soccccecees 1,083,490 36 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 425,030 93 
Cagh Im Bank........ccccccseccscccccccceseccs 193,895 &8 

Aa iscceccectevccees $12,278,582 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JO. HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
4. A. RAVEN CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH i H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOXD-JONES, 
WM. STURGls. _., LAWRENCE TORRKURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIEL WALDKON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSCN W. HARD, 
WI DEG ,' ISAAC BELL. 

LIAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMITH. 
HORACE GRAY, TH MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM | DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORG! GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
rhe ey Han aEoRGe Ww MPBELL 

HN H.BROWN, ' 
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_ INCORPORATED - 





THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurauce Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


TOPs? 18 FE 15 588 89 


$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
teletee Cash ¢ distributions a1 are paid upon all pol- 


has indorsed thereon the cash su’ 
ere sr and pat id Beld-u led by the Massach values to — the Seared 
husetts Sta’ 
Ca, for’ 4 age sent on 
applinntion v to the ¢ Oars 
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at 





1850 - NEW YORK. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen copy of 

r sent to a friend can be accommo- 

card, the 

he would like 
t 


the pa 
dated by sending us on a 
name and address to whic 
the paper sent. 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1892. 
Cash Capital........... soctaeneed $1,006,000 60 


| Reserves for Insurance in 


3,161,022 47 


Wy ic cvncccccsescsectace 1,645,761 24 


Policy-holiders’ Surplus...... 2.645.761 24 
Gross ASSCtS............66 ceeeee- 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Ri-.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Til. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





Assets, December 31, 1891, 96,733: 399°22 
Surplus, 9.041.0 


THE UNITED STATES 
Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889. 1890, 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,483,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 


CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. ® FRALBGH, Secretary. 
HEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
wo T. STANDEN, Actuary. 





The two most lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are — CONTI ORB E TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest possible amount of in- 


demnity in the event ot death, at the lowest ible 
ee cash and the GUARANT ) IN- 
‘OME POLICY Pehich embraces every att fea- 


ture of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of eoresit awe overtaking” the insured may be 
used as ERA Tt JRITY FOR A LOAN 

reserve value thereof, 


to the e3 coal of the fu 
in accordance with the cme and conditions cf these 
policies. 


aooD op AGEN ENTS. tg to yt the Com- 
vany, are ress J. 8S. G. FFNEY, Super- 
intendent of yp Ate ms ¢ Home O: 
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Old and Young. 


APRIL. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


A GLANCE, a gleam, of sapphire wings 
Across the woodland spaces; 

And, near and far, vague murmurings 
In sunlit places. 


Soft reaches of blue, balmy sky 
That thrill the heart with splendor; 
And kindly winds that wander by 
With touches tender. 


Palesuvlight quenched in clouds o’erhead, 
With colder winds up-sweeping, 

And silver brooks that turn to lead, 
And drops down-leaping. 


A boundless burst of sun again; 
And hark! a jewel winging, 

And caged in golden wires of rain, 
The bluebird singing! 

New Yor« Ciry. 








A KANSAS OUTLAW. 
BY W. M. LEFTWICH, D.D. 


THE early history of the West, and es- 
pecially the settlement of the Western 
Territories, furnished more thrilling ad- 
ventures and fed and fired the reckless 
spirit of desperate characters more than 
any other part of this broad and beautiful 
land. Only a few of the scenes and inci- 
dents of Western life have yet been gleaned 
from that vast field of adventures and 
translated into literature and song. The 
most touching stories, and those that have 
not found their way into print, are to be 
found in the humble walks of life, and 
make up the greater proportion of West- 
ern history. To this class belongs the fol- 
lowing thrilling adventure with a Kansas 
outlaw, which was related by a minister 
of the Gospel who had spent many years 
in the West to a small group of hearers in 
an off-hand, free-and-easy way that great- 
ly enhanced its charm and brought tears 
to every eye. Hesaid: 

*‘One dark and stormy night in the 
spring of 1858, while conducting revival 
meetings in the town of Washington, Mis- 
souri, at the close of the service, a stran- 
ger, with lantern in hand, came to the 
chancel rail and asked me to go home 
with him for the night. There was some- 
thing in his manner and address that so 
impressed me that I at once accepted his 
invitation. He manifested no surprise, 
but stepped aside to await my pleasure. 
While preparing to take the storm and 
rain without I asked a friend: 

***Do you know that gentleman stand- 
ing there holding a lantern?’ 

‘** No, I never saw him before.’ 

*** Well, I have promised to go home 
with him to-night.’ 

*** You have? Who is he? Do you know 
him? Did you ever see him before?” 

** “No, [never saw him before and know 
nothing of him; but I have promised to 
stay with him to-night.’ 

““*You have! Do you know where he 
lives or what he does?’ 

**No. I only know that he says his 
name is ——, and I am going with him.’ 

‘* ‘Had you not better reconsider? There 
are so many adventurers about now that 
you do not know into whose hands you 
may fall. I think it would be better for 
you not to go to-night and safer.’ 

“*Tt is not a question of safety with 
me. There is something about him that 
interests me, and I am going with him. 
I may do him good,’ 

‘Thus saying, I joined the stranger 
with the lantern, and we plunged into the 
outer darkness. I followed him through 
the dark and muddy streets, picking my 
way as best i could by the faint light of 
his lantern and the fitful flashes of light- 

ning that served to make more weird the 
pitiless storm that drove the cold rain 
sharply into our faces. The only remark 
that he made during this journey was, ‘ It 
is very dark and chilly.’ But after pass- 
ing several blocks and reaching a solid 
pavement, we hauled up in front of a 
large, four-story brick hotel in” the busi- 
ness part of the town, when he quietly 
said, * Walkin, sir, This is my establish- 
ment.’ We went in by the ladies’ entrance, 
and as we ascended the stairway, he said, 
just as quietly, ‘I will take you to my 
wife’s room, She may still be up, and 


would like for you to have prayers before 
retiring.’ Entering the family room, there 
sat a delicate, tired, wo-begone looking 
woman, with a sick child in her lap, 
whose emaciated form and pinched fea- 
tures were fullyin keeping with the ex- 
pression of the wretched mother from 
whose heart hope had long since fled. 
The man said, with an assumed air of in- 
difference, ‘ Wife, this is the preacher. I 
thought you would like to see him and 
have him hold family prayers.’ She bare- 
ly nodded her head, and arose with some 
difficulty and laid the child in the crib, all 
the time watching her husband and the 
preacher alternately, and with a puzzled 
interest. After some searching and 
dusting, she produced an old family 
Bible, from which a few passages 
were read, followed by a brief prayer 
that simply commended us to divine 
protection through the night. Either 
the strange surroundings, with the as- 
sumed coldness of the man and the evident 
despair of the woman, or something else, 
caused the prayer to be cold and formal. 
And while the poor woman could not keep 
her eyes off her husband, her hopeless ex- 
pression awakened the deepest sympathy 
of my heart. Her every movement and 
look betrayed a history that no pen could 
write. It was another sad, sad story of a 
loving heart crushed, and a beautiful life 
blasted by the man to whom she had given 
the wealth of woman’s love in the confid- 
ing innocence and purity of young girl- 
hood, only to have the priceless treasure 
trampled upon and crushed by the brute 
to whom she was wedded. The woman 
seemed much relieved when he picked up 
a tin candlestick, lighted a half candle 
and asked me to follow him. We went 
up to the fourth floor, and along a narrow 
hallway in the rear wing of the building 
to the last door. There were no evidences 
of any other living soul in that part of the 
hotel, and no lights except the flickering 
light of our candle. The cold rain, driven 
by the fierce winds, whizzed against the 
tin roof just above us, which made the 
place more dismal, and was not altogether 
assuring to a stranger in the hands and at 
the mercy of a stranger. 

‘* He opened the door, walked in, placed 
the candle on a rude tableand turned and 
locked the door behind us, while I, the 
meanwhile, surveyed the small room with 
its single bed, rough table. two chairs and 
rather primitive washstand. He motioned 
me to one chair, while he took the other, 
and then, for a painfully long time, looked 
at me across the table, as if he was trying 
toread methrough and through. His rest- 
less gray eyes measured me from head to 
foot, while Ilooked at him calmly and 
steadily, without betraying any disposi- 
tion to wince or speak. 

** At last he broke the painful silence by 
saying, in an altered tone: ‘You may 
think it strange in me to invite you here, 
seeing that Iam a total stranger to you; 
but I have a purpose, and I think I can 
trust you.’ 

‘* His words were slowly uttered, and 

betrayed a little hesitation, as if he was 
not altogether sure of his man; and after 
a pause and a long breath, which differed 
but little from a sigh, he continued: ‘I 
want to ask you a single question. I have 
heard you preach, and believe that I have 
found the only man that ever crossed my 
track who will deal fairly and honestly 
with me in the matter that most concerns 
me.’ 
‘*He stopped again, changed his posi- 
tion, dropped his head, held his eyes upon 
the floor for a time, and then turning to 
me again, and with.a voice that almost 
startled me, said: ‘My question is, Can I 
be saved? Is it possible for such a sinner 
as IT am to obtain salvation? And before 
you can answer this question it is neces- 
sary for you to know who and what I 
am.’ 

*** Yes,’ said I, ‘it is necessary for me to 
have some information on that subject; 
and I will be only too glad if you will 
trust me fully.’ 

*** Will you let me tell you all—all,’ 
said he, ‘and then deal faithfully with 
me? - : 

*** Certainly,’ said I. ‘I hope you will 
tell me all is in your heart.’ 





‘* After some hesitation, he finally con- 





sented, and, in a cool, quiet way, gave me 
the following narrative, the truthfulness 
of which I have never had any reason to 
doubt. He began by saying: 

“*T am a professional gambler, and 
have been for fifteen years. The man 
who owns this building is also a profes- 
sional gambler. He lets me have this 
hotel free of rent, and I keep it more for 
the convenience of our profession than for 
legitimate hotel purposes. You see, it 
brings into our hands the traveling gam- 
blers—and they all travel—and the young 
adventurers who are out looking at the 
country. This house has become a great 
gambling center, known toall the sports in | 
the West. I keep a bar, or saloon, well 
stocked with all the whisky, wines and 
brandies that money can buy. We drink, 
all drink, and do not hesitate to make men 
drunk when necessary to get their money. 
Of course, I know all the gambling tricks 
and do not hesitate to practice them. 
There are no sins or crimes known to the 
profession, or known to the catalog of 
crime that I have not committed, even to 
murder, Yes; lam a murderer. In the 
exciting days of ‘‘Squatter Sovereignty” 
in Kansas I killed the Yankee that squatted 
on my claim near Paoli, in 1855, which 
led to the murder of Wilkinson and Doyle 
by old John Brown and his gang, the ar- 
rest and trial of John Brown and his son, 
the terrible excitement that followed, 
which caused Governor Shannon to or- 
ganize a little army of 1,100 men as a 
posse comitatus to assist Sheriff Jones to 
make some arrests, the marching of this 
force against Lawrence and the little 
Wakarusa war that followed. It was 
under this excitement that I fled the Ter- 
ritory to save my own life. I came here, 
took possession of this hotel, and have fol- 
lowed my profession ever since. To make 
a long story short, I am the worst man 
and the wickedest sinner you ever saw, 
and have more crimes to answer for. It 
is all the harder on me because I have 
sinned against light and knowledge. I 
was raised by a pious mother, and never 
for a day of my life have I forgotten her 
precepts or doubted her religion. I was 
well educated, and have had the best ad- 
vantages and the finest opportunities. 
And now, sir, I come back to that all-ab- 


‘sorbing question, Can I be saved? Is it 


possible for such a sinner as I am te find 
pardon and salvation in the God of my 
mother ? 

‘** As he finished his story his head fell 
upon the table, his chest heaved with 
strong emotion and thé tears flowed free- 
ly from eyes unused to weep, as if his 
long pent-up feelings had at last found an 
outlet. For a moment or two he was not 
disturbed; but when the emotions had 
somewhat subsided, I said, very tenderly: 
‘Do you sincerely desire to be saved?” 

‘*For a moment he looked at me with 
an expression of mingled disappointment 
and distrust, as tho he felt that he had 
made a mistake. And then, ina tone of 
voice that sufficiently rebuked my seeming 
doubt of his sincerity, said: 

‘** What else could have induced me to 
seek this interview and make this confes- 
sion ?” 

***T do not question your sincerity,’ I 
said, ‘and I am thankful that I can tell 
you that Jesus is able to save to the utter- 
most, even the chief of sinners. ‘‘Tho 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
whiter than snow; tho they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool.” But he 
cannot save you in your sins, nor can he 
make any compromise with sin. You 
will have to give up all sin. Repentance 
is not only sorrow for sin, but giving up 
sin; forsaking sin. ‘‘ Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts; and let him return unto the 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, 

and to our God, for he will abundantly 
pardon.” Yes; he will abundantly par- 
don. But are you willing to forsake all 
sin and confess your sins to men, as well 
as to God, and change your whole life? 
That means, give up gambling, drinking, 
swearing, everything for Christ. He 
says: ‘‘If any man would come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me.”’ 

‘* After some moments’ reflection, he 





said: ‘If I give up gambling my landlord 


will turn me out of this hotel, and I have 
no business in which I can make a sup- 
port for my family. And, just now, as is 
the case at times with all gamblers, I have 
no money and no way to make money. 
What could I do?’ - 

‘**That point must be the test,’ said I. 
‘Upon that issue this battle must be won 
or lost. You must forsake all,all for Christ, 
no matter what it costs; no matter what 
be the result. Or give up Christ, with all 
hope, and take the consequences. Life 
and death are before you. Which will 
you choose?’ 

“‘ Seeing the desperate character of the 
battle that was raging within, I said: 
‘Take until to-morrow night to decide; 
or, rather, until to-night, for it is now 
past midnight. And if you decide for 
Christ, take this word and come to Christ 
with it: “If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” The wick dropped in the socket, 
the light flickered, and he rushed from the 
room without ceremony and as if driven 
by a fury, crying, ‘ Dark, dark, dark, 
without hope and without God.’ His 
rapid footsteps had not ceased to echo 
along the hall before I was on my knees 
pleading with God for hint. When I arose 
from that prayer the light was out. 

“‘IT saw nothing of him the next morn- 
ing; but I knew that he was fighting a 
desperate battle for life and salvation. 
All that day my heart was burdened with 
the deepest anxiety, and lifted in fervent 
prayer for the poor man. What the out- 
come would be none could tell. The great 
battles of this world are fought in the 
heart, not on the field; and this poor fel- 
low was in the fiercest of the fight. He 
was not at the morning meeting; but many 
inquiries were made him, and much in- 
terest was feltin the issue. I gave but 
little intimation of the matter one way or 
the other. In the meantime much inquiry 
was made during the day as to who he was, 
what he was, and concerning his antece- 
dents, with but little satisfaction. Theday 
wore away with only a deeper quickening 
in the church and an increased interest in 
the meeting. When the service began at 
night an intense scanning of the packed 
audience failed to disclose his presence. I 
began to feel that it was all up with him; 
that the battle had gone against him. But, 
just as I was getting into the sermon, he 
slipped in the door and dropped into a 
seat, which was given him by some one 
who stood up before him during the serv- 
ice, so that I could not tell whether he 
manifested any interest or not. He did 
not come forward with the many penitents 
that crowded around the altar. When 
the call was made for those who had been 
converted and saved to come forward and 
give me their hand, thus making a public 
profession of faith in Christ, he came 
rushing down the aisle, without standing 
on the order of his going, and fell on my 
neck, with his arms around me, and, after 
weeping convulsively for a moment, he 
said: ‘ Will you let me say a word to the 
people?’ 

**T said: ‘ My friends, hereis a man who 
has something to say, and wants to say it. 
I know that you will hear him.’ 

‘*He turned to the audience, and in a 
broken voice attempted to speak; but 
he could not for atime. But after recov- 
ering himself sufficiently, he began by tell- 
ing them that he was a stranger to them, 
altho he had lived in the town more than 
two years. That his life had been such as 
to exclude him from society and deny to 
bim the common claims of a citizen, and 
that he had purposely remained a stranger 
to them in order that he might not be hin- 
dered in the prosecution of his wicked 

business. He then told them of his pur- 
pose in inviting me to his house, recounted 
the incidents of the interview, made sub- 
stantially the same confession of sin and 
crime he had made to me the previous 
night. And then, with a vividness-rarely 
equaled, he described the conflict through 
which he had passed, and the victory he 
had gained through the blood of the Lamb, 
and said: ‘The moment I gave up all I 
felt that I was lost, that the foundations 
were all gone from under me, and that I 
was sinking down, down, and was lost 





forever, until I cast myself on the Son of 
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God, and trusted in the merits of his 
atoning blood for salvation. It was in 
that very moment that he saved me, even 
me, from all my sins.’ Then turning 
partly around, and,looking back into 
space, as if he saw his old life recede for- 
ever, he exclaimed: ‘Oh, to think, to 
think that He could save such a sinner 
from such a life of sin as man ever 
lived through and kept out of Hell. Glory 
to his name forever and ever,’ He asked 
the privilege of joining the Church, 
saying that he had counted the cost and 
settled the matter forever. He knew that 
he would be turned out of the hotel, that 
he had nowhere to go and nothing to dos 
but he had given up all for Christ and de- 
sired to live only for his glory. 

‘‘T never witnessed such an effect upon 
an audience produced by the talk of any 
man. The men rushed forward, grasped 
him by the hands, put their arms around 
him, and made him warmly welcome as a 
brother beloved into the fellowship of be- 
lievers. His evident sincerity convinced 
the people that his conversion was genu- 
ine, and the effect upon the community 
was like life from the dead. It stirred the 
people as nothing else could, and multi- 
tudes followed him into the new life of 
faith. The meeting swept on like a rising 
tide for many days, and many were the 
trophies of the Cross. This convert wasa 
host in himself. But the most pathetic 
part of the story is yet to come. 

‘*The change which he so graphically 
described had occurred after he entered 
the church that evening. It was, there- 
fore, all unknown to his family at home. 
It was no easy matter for him to leave 
the church that night, or for any one else, 
as for that; hence it was late when he 
reached his hotel and stood before his wife 
a new creature in Christ. It did not take 
him long to make known this changed 
condition, tho the facts and incidents that 
led up to it furnished a fruitful theme for 
much talk afterward. When he told his 
wife in a quiet, matter-of-fact way that 
God for Christ’s sake had pardoned all his 
sins, that he had joined the Church and 
entered upon a new life, she was so in- 
credulous that she opened not her mouth. 
And when he asked for the Bible, saying 
that he wanted to begin the new life with 
family prayers, she could scarely believe 
her senses. But she got him the Bible 
and then buried her face in her hands 
while he went through the awkward proc- 
ess of handling the long-neglected book. 
After much turning of leaves and more 
throat clearing, he settled upon a passage 
which he read in a faltering voice, and 
then reverently bowed before God and 
poured out his grateful soul in a sobbing 
prayer. His words were few and not 
well put together; but it was a prayer for 
divine help and strength in this new life. 
His wife looked at him in amazement, 
and with no little distrust, until he with- 
drew and retired for the night, and then 
she burst into a flood of tears, the first 
she had shed for many, many days.- The 
great deep of her heart was broken up as 
if her head were waters and her eyes 
fountains of tears. In the midst of her 
weeping she was also thinking, ‘Could it 
be possible? Could God change the heart 
and life of her husband? What did it all 
mean? Did she dare to indulge the hope 
that at last the prayers of his mother and 
wife had been answered? It could not be. 
Yes; all things are possible with God.’ 

“Her heart would sink with fear, and 
then again flame up with hope. How 
long she remained in this condition she 
could not tell; but when she became calm 
at last, she flung herself down before God 
in the most passionate appeal for help and 
strength. But fearing that her cries 
might awaken him, she laid down quietly 
on the bed beside him and listened to his 
gentle breathing as he lay there in a peace- 
ful slumber that knew no fitful starting 
and waking. The livelong night she 
could not fight away the fear that he was 
only drinking, or simulating; nor could 
she dismiss the dread of to-morrow. And 
yet, he never appeared freer from the in- 
fluence of drink, and he slept all night as 
peacefully as an infant. Alternating be- 
tween hope and fear, and wearied out 
with the long battle with her doubts and 
fears, just before daylight she fell asleep; 








and when she awoke he was up and 
gone, 

‘*Her heart sank within her; and she 
gave herself up to the thought: ‘ Well, it 
is just as I feared. He has gone to_ his, 
saloon and returned to his cups. It is all 
up with him. He will never even refer to 
the scenes of the past night.’ Thus she 
talked to herself while she was making 
her morning toilet. But suddenly she. 
bethought her that he often stood on the 
pavement below in front of his saloon in 
the early morning, and she threw up the, 
window and looked out. Yes, there he 
stood; and what—what did her eyes be- 
hold? There it ‘was all in the street. He 
had tumbled his entire saloon into the 
street—whisky barrels, bottles, glasses, all 
into the street. The liquid fire of damna- 
tion was stil! running in the gutter amid 
the broken fragments of barrels and bot- 
tles; and there he stood surveying the 
scene with the air of a conqueror; and as 
he lifted his face toward the rising sun, it 
kindled upon his brow a halo that seemed 
to her to be the effulgence of the image of 


the glory of God. For the first time her - 


heart realized and accepted the situation. 
She uttered a wild, piercing scream, and 
fell back upon the bed, hearing which 
he hastened to her side, none too soon to 
pour into her now full heart the assurance 
that he was a new man and had indeed 
entered upon a new life. The morning 
worship which followed was so humble, 
so devout, so affecting, and breathed so 
much of a new incense from thankful, 
happy hearts, that the two little children 
wept and sobbed as if their little hearts, 
not yet old enough to comprehend the 
meaning of it all, would literally break. 
It was a new, glad day that had dawned 
upon a long, dark night; and we can well 
believe that the angels of God had a 
richer joy, and Heaven a higher note that 
morning over the sinner that had re- 
pented, and whose repentance made pos- 
sible the coming of the kingdom of 
Heaven into another home of earth. * 

‘¢ A few hours later in the day the owner 
of the hotel appeared on the scene. He 
first saw the wreck of the saloon, with its 
broken bottles and barrels and wasted 
liquors in the street, which had attracted 
quite a curious crowd of idlers, as well as 
patrons. He lost no time in reaching the 
proprietor and demanding in no gentle 
terms an explanation of the extraordinary 
affair. After much blasphemy and more 
bluster upon the part of the landlord, he 
consented to hear a circumstantial account 
of the incidents of the past day, with the 
experience of his tenant, and his distinct 
announcement that it was his purpose to 
lead a new life at whatever cost. This 
story was briefly but plainly and frankly 
given, in a businesslike way, that left no 
room in the mind of the landlord for any 
doubt as to his tenant’s changed life; so 
that he manifested no surprise when he 
was informed that he was ready to vacate 
the hotel at any time, as he could under 
no circumstances or conditions consent 
to use it for gambling and drinking pur- 
poses. The landlord gave him only two 
days in which to change his mind and 
continue the old business, or move out. 
The next day he moved his little family 
into a small cottage with three rooms and 
began to adjust himself to the conditions 
of a new life in a new home. He was not 
long in finding many friends who en- 
couraged and helped him along. He soon 
convinced the people that he was in 
earnest, and he grew in grace and in favor 
with God and men. He was a faithful 
and successful worker in the vineyard, and 
after so signal a triumph over sin it can 
well be believed that ‘the Word of God 
grew and multiplied.’ 

“That summer, with multitudes of 
others, he took the Pike’s Peak fever, and 
joined a company of emigrants to that 
distant gold field. Many regrets and 
more fears were expressed by his friends 
when they saw that his heart was set on 
going to that wild, Western country in 
search of gold. It was a perilous adven- 
ture to a man whose evil habits had once 
enslaved him so completely, and whose 
deliverance from them was so recent as 
well as so miraculous. His best friends 
feared that his faith and fidelity would 
not be equal to so great a test as that 


would be, and that he would speedily fall 
back into his old gambling habits. He 
had but little encouragement and many 
expressed misgivings to follow him to his 
distant home and uncertain fate amid the 
rough gold hunters of the far West. 
When the Missouri River steamer that 
bore him and his little family, with many 
others, toward the setting sun, disap- 
peared around the bend of the river, shut- 
ting out the sight of waving signals from 
the stern, not many of that sad group that 
turned away from the landing and sought 
again their homes believed that he would 
ever be heard of again, unless his name 
should come to the surface in connection 
with some tragedy among the miners that 
would be the death of him. 

‘* What becameof him? In the following 
fall I was called to reside in a distant part 
of the State, and Imade no effort to keep 
up with him. Indeed, he passed out of my 
mind, except when I wanted an illustra- 
tion of the power of the Gospel to save the 
chief of sinners. Absorbed in the press- 
ing duties of a large pastoral charge, I 
had little time to follow up an adventurer 
into that wild country into which so many 
citizens of Missouri had disappeared. 
Then followed the few years of excite- 
ment and trouble before the Civil War 
which burst upon the country in 1861. 
All along the border the excitement ran 
high, and the strife was embittered by a 
thousand petty conflicts that grew out of 
the mixed population, the diverse political 
and social sentiments of the people, and 
the exciting sectional problems growing 
out of the rapid settlement of the Western 
Territories. Many partisans had gone 
into the South, and many Eastern people 
had come into the West. 

‘“‘The rapid changes of population dur- 
ing those few years of cruel civil war 
was quite enough to submerge thousands 
in the general maelstrom. Centers of pop- 
ulation and lines of communication were 
all changed and a new map of the Western 
country had to be made. No wonder 
that the personal hero of this story passed 
entirely out of view and out of mind. 
But I was coming down the Missouri 
River on a steamer in August, 1862, while 
(the Civil War was raging most fiercely 
along the border, and, indeed, all over the 
country. On board was a regiment of 
Federal soldiers and quite a number of re- 
turning Pike’s Peakers. While passing 
the town of Washington a passenger asked 
one of the Pike’s Peakers: ‘By the way, 
did you know a man out in that country 
by the name of Coleman who went out 
from this place four or five years ago?’ I 
moved my chair close to them, for I had 
an interest in that name. 

“© «Oh, yes, I knew him well,’ was the 
answer.’ 

‘** * What of him? What is he doing? He 
was oncea gambler. Is he doing any 
good for himself? These and similar ques- 
tions were asked before the man could 
answer. 

“**¢ What of him? Why, he is one of 
the best men in allthat section of coun- 
try. He has prospered beyond most men, 
and has more influence than any man in 
the mines.’ 

‘* « What is he doing?’ 

‘“** He is digging gold all the week, and 
preaching to the miners on Sunday. They 
have built him a church in which he runs 
a Sunday-school and preaches every Sun- 
day. No man has done more good and 
has a better influence in all that Pike’s 
Peak country than he. And he is one of 
the best men I ever knew, and we lived 
neighbors for years.’ 

‘* Hearing this testimony and remem- 
bering what he was when we sat together 
that stormy night in the spring of 1858 in 
the littleroom on the fourth floor of that 
hotel making that deliberate confession of 
horrible crimes against God and man, I 
could but, ‘thank God and take courage.’” 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 





THE late Dr. Thompson, Master of 
Trinity, was a coiner of — that have 
sieeiy boon te eg e once said of a 
foppish and indolent young tutor: “ All the 
time that Mr. —— can spare from the 
adornment of his person he ecnaeienyienels 
devotes to the neglect of ‘his duties.’”” An 
he once described the Trinity Chapel organ- 
ist thus: ‘‘ This is Mr. Sanford, organist of 
the college. Mr. Sanford’s playing always 
charms and occasionally astonishes; and I 
may add that the less it astonishes the more 
it charms.”—The Presbyterian. 





AN EARLY CALL. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


WHAT a stir there was in the underworld, 

Where thousands of elves were snugly 

curled 

In their little cribs, at the word of com- 
mand 

To prepare for a trip to the upper land. 

Said the Rose and the Pink, “ Why all this 
fuss? 

This early call isn’t meant for us!”’ 

So they stretched themselves in their nar- 
row beds, 

And pulled the coverlets over their heads. 

Said the Lily, whose cheeks were as white 
as snow, 

“The summons can’t be for me, I know; 

For I'd surely meet with some dire mishap!” 

So she settled herself for a longer nap. 

Said the Morning-Glory, “I'd get my death 

If out in this air I drew my breath! 

For warmer breezes I’d rather wait, 

And blow my bugles a little late.” 

Said a baby Fern as she gave a twist, 

And began to open her clenched-up fist, 

“T don’t believe I am half awake, 

And when it is time I’ll make a break!” 

Said a Violet sweet, “‘ You don’t suppose 

That I'll let Jack Frost come and nip my 
nose! 

I’m blue, as it is! So I’ll stay right here, 

Nor be caught in a blizzard as I was last 
year!” 

Said a Daffodil, with a tear in her cup, 

“It’s early even for me to get up; 

So [Pll wait with Jonquil for warmer 
weather, 

For we always take our spring trips to- 
gether.” 


Said another flower, as tenderly nursed, 

Since you’re all so lazy, I’ll get up first, 

And win the greeting you’ll surely miss 

By staying down here such a day as this!” 

So donning in haste her new spring clothes 

All prettily pinked, up the stairs she goes, 

And the rest of her sisters, so young and 
fair, 

Were ready and waiting to join her there. 


Then out in the woods, ere the snow had left 

The rugged furrow or rocky cleft, 

In fragrant masses, in bright array, 

The Trailing Arbutus pushed its way, 

And busy fingers with eager grasp, 

Gave it a welcome with loving clasp, 

And lovers of flowers, one and all, 

Were glad that it answered the early call. 
New York Ciry. 
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MILLERBY MESH. 


BY CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 





‘** Ou, fellows, look at the shoes!” 

** Hey, Shoes, come back with that boy!” 

‘* Hasn’t he sweet little feet?” 

‘*Cinderella’s slippers!” 

** Pll tell you what they are,” said Oli- 
ver Clemmens, pushing his way to the 
front of the laughing, jeering crowd. 
‘* They are the famous Seven-League Boots 
we have all read about.” 

A wild shout went up: ‘‘Seven-League 
Boots! Seven-League Boots!” 

It was three o’clock, and the bell in the 
cupola of the Millerby schoolhouse was 
ringing its last strokes as the boys, some 
thirty-five or forty in number, poured out 
upon the road with the pelimell hurry 
and confusion which boys the world over 
seem to think proper on such occasions. 
On most other days there would have been 
games of marbles, left over from recess, 
to be finished, balls to be flung from hand 
to hand, quarrels to be settled, with an 
accompaniment of whistling, singing and 
scuffing. But this afternoon the greater 
portion of the scholars gathered in a dense 
cluster near the schoolyard gate around 
some object which appeared to be of gen- 
eral interest. It was nothing more nor 
less than a boy about thirteen years old. 

He was a newcomer, both in the village 
and at the school. He was tall for his age 
but very slender, and apparently not in 
the best of health. His face was intelli- 
gent tho pale; and the small, delicate fea- 
tures, large, timid brown eyes, and the 
hair, worn in long curls falling upon the 
collar of his jacket, gave him a very girl- 
ish look. There was something very girl- 
ish, too, in his soft voice and in his move- 
ments. He hada curious way of speak- 
ing—slow, serious and dignified, using 
none of the words and phrases peculiar to 
boys of his age. 

He had not attempted to make friends 
among.his classmates. On the contrary, 
he kept entirely by himself, answering 





those who addressed him politely, but 
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showing plainly that he did not desire 
their acquaintance. He came and went 
te and from school alone, He joined in 
none of the games at recess; and to the 
scorn and amazement of the boys it was 
discovered that he knew nothing of base- 
ball, hare and hounds or hopscotch; that 
he could not shoot marbles, spin .tops or 
fly kites; and that the very idea of spar- 
ring or wrestling seemed to horrify him. 

On the other hand, Zimri Piumb—the 
boys thought the name as queer as its 
owner—proved himself by far the best 
scholar in Millerby school. At the endof 
the first week he went to the head of the 
class, taking the place hitherto occu- 
pied by Oliver Clemmens, -Oliver had held 
the position so long that he had come to 
consider it as his right. He was very 
proud of it, and his acknowledged superi- 
ority had made him a little overbearing. 
Great, therefore, was his chagrin when 
the new boy—‘‘that girl,” ‘“‘ that guy,” the 
laughingstock of the whole school—re- 
duced him to the second rank, as easily, it 
seemed to him,as he would have triumphed 
over a little fellow in one of the lower 
classes. It is true the victor took his suc- 
cess very quietly; but his very modesty 
was galling to Oliver’s: pride. It was 
surely no small thing to have beaten him! 
And the next best thing to winning your- 
self is to compel your opponent to confess 
that you gave him a hard struggle. The 
fact is, however, that poor Zimri could 
have done nothing at that moment that 
would not have appeared hateful in 
Oliver’s eyes. 

The defeat of their favorite only served 
to deepen the dislike which Zimri's 
shyness and odd ways had already aroused 
among. the boys, and they lost no oppor- 
tunity of making him feel their ill-will. 
Zimri’s father had rented a small, ruinous 
cottage on the outskirts of Millerby, and 
here he and his soa lived alone together. 
Mr. Plumb seem3i almost as shy and re- 
served as theboy. He appeared to know 
no one io the neighborhooi, and no one 
ever visited him. Sometimes in the early 
morning,a tall, thin, old man, clad in 
rasty black’ garments, might be seen pac- 
ing slowly and with bent shoulders about 
the little garden of the cottage, support- 
ing himself upon Zimri's arm. 

They were evidently very poor. Zimri’s 
clothing, tho always neatly brushed, was 
patched and darned in a curious fashion; 
and it was more than suspected that he 
had done it himself. His jacket was much 
too small for him, while his trousers were 
as much too large—there were those who 
asserted that they had once belonged to 
his father. Boys, without being cruel at 
heart, are often very thoughtless, and 
Zimri’s oddly assorted attire formed an in- 
exhaustible source of amusement among 
his schoolfellows. Aud it must be ad- 
mitted that am ag the well-dressed schol- 
ars of Millerby school he did certainly pre- 
sent a remarkable figure. 

It so happened that on the day of Zimri’s 
triumph over Oliver, the former appeared 
ina pair of very large, loose old shoes, 
unquestionably his father’s. Of that, at 
least, there could be no doubt. They were 
very carefully polished; but a rent in one 
of them had been clumsily stitched up; 
they were very much wrinkled and run 
down. at heel, and altogether they were 
the oddest, saddest, shabbiest pair of 
shoes thatever covered a boy’s feet. AS 
he shuffied along with his short, girlish 
steps, it would have been difficult for his 
best friend to have refrained from laugh- 
ing, and, as we have seen, Zimri had no 
friends. * 

The boys had been quick to detect these 
absurd shoes, and as quick to use them as 
a means of punishing their wearer for his 
triumph over Oliver. On his part Zimri 
was not blind to the smiles and pointing 

fingers during recitation hours, and when 
school was over he endeavored to steal 
quietly away unobserved. But he was 
not allowed to escape so easily. His young 
tormentors gathered around him, barring 
his way and flinging taunts and jeers at 
him like a swarm of particularly spiteful 
wasps; but it was Oliver Clemmens, burn- 
ing with his recent humiliation, whose 
mockery stung keenest. 
‘*Seven-League Boots! 

Boots!” 


Seven-League 


Wild with shame and terror, poor Zimri 
tried to push through the laughing, shout- 
ing crowd; but he was hustled against the 
fence at the roadside, where he cowered, 
casting frightened, appealing glances from 
one sneering face to another. He was not 
actually burt. Indeed, when one of the 
smaller lads squared off at him, witha 
pretense of offering him battle, Oliver 
thrust the make-believe challenger aside. 

‘*What!” he said, with curling lip, 
“strike a girl? For shame, Teddy!” 

The tears filled Zimri’s soft, brown eyes: 
«‘Why do you all hate me? What have I 
done that you should persecute me?” 

Oliver thrust his hands into his pockets, 
threw back his head and laughed. 
‘‘Persecute you!” he replied, fixing his 
eyes upon the unfortunate shoes, which in 
the boy’s crouching attitude seemed 
larger, more clumsy and more. absurd 
than ever. ‘* You don’t understafid, my 
dear fellow. It is admiration! That’s 
why we have stopped you here, you know. 
We want. to feast our eyes upon you— 
especially the shoes.”’ 

There was a general shout at these 
words: : 

“Seven-League Boots! 
Boots!” 

‘- Yes,” said Oliver, deliberately, ‘‘ we 
feel that we ought to be proud of having 
among us, at the head of the school”— 
here he frowned angrily, ‘‘the possessor 
of the original and only Seven-League 
Boots.” 

Zimri seemed to find a little courage at 
last. He straightened himself up, and with 
a flushed cheek and steady voice, an- 
swered: 

‘You are cruel and cowardiy—all you 
boys against one. Because my father is 
very poor and cannot give me good cloth- 
ing, because it is necessary that I should 


Seven-League 


get an education to support him—andI | 


must not lose a day—and I have no better 
shoes—oh, it is shameful!” 

He burst into a tempest of sobs and, 
dropping his books, rested his face on his 
arm against the fence, with his back to his 
tormentors. There was a dead silence in 
the crowd. Some of the larger boys look- 
ed at each other doubtfully, while one or 
two of the smaller ones began to sniff in 
sympathy. Oliver himself appeared very 
uncomfortable. He hesitated for a mo- 
ment, then, going up to Zimri, he gathered 
the fallen books together and placed them 
under the sobbing lad’s arm. 

“Come,” he excluimed, with mingled 
pity and scorn, ‘‘don’t be a baby. Of 
course you can’t help about the shoes, tho 
they are funny, you know. There; go 
home, now. Nobody will bother you. 
One of these days, when you and I are 


| alone, I will make it all right with you.” 


Zimri raised his tear-stained face, took 
the books and, holding his head down, 
shuffled away without a word. One of 
the boys—a big, stupid fellow—having al- 
ready recovered from his momentary fit 
of remorse, stooped down and picked up a 
pebble. Oliver saw the act and turned 
upon him angrily. 

‘* If you throw that stone, Mellen,” he 
said, ‘‘ you will have to fight me.” 

Mellen dropped the pebble in haste and 
sheepishly sneaked off. 

The day following these events was Sat- 
urday, and there being no school, Oliver 
Clemmens resolved to_go fishing in Miller- 
by Pond, a small sheét of water, half a 
mile distant from the village. At the 
northern end of the pond, and not far 
from the road leading into the town, there 
was a spot. which. had gained an evil re- 
pute in the neighborhood. It was a nar- 
row gully, hardly four feet wide, between 
high, grassy banks, whose bottom con- 
sisted of a sort of sandy mire, always wet 
and soft, yet appearing to the eye as firm 
as the sea beach at low tide. It was, in 
fact, a dangerous quicksand. If a stone 
or stick were thrown upon it, the smooth 
grayish-black surface would seem to open 
and suck down the object, whatever it 
might be, swiftly and without a sound. 

There were many ugly stories afloat 
about ‘“‘ Millerby Mesh,” as it was called 
by the people in the vicinity. One farmer 
asserted that a favorite cow had fallen 
into the ‘‘ Mesh” and been swallowed up, 
in spite of all his efforts to save her. An- 





‘do you mean by keeping away from us all 


There was also a terrible tradition of a 
man who, being ignorant of the character 
of the place, had trusted himself upon the 
treacherous sand, and had been drawn 
down and suffocated before help could 
reach him. This was many years ago, 
however, and so far as the boys of the 
neighborhood were concerned, at any rate, . 
Millberby Mesh was regarded merely as a 
curiosity; and they were in the habit of 
leaping across it at its narrowest point 
without the slightest thought of dan- 

Oliver Clemmens, with his rod over his 
shoulder, walked rapidly along the road 
toward the pond, intending to take the 
usual short cut across the Mesh. As he 
turned a corner and came in sight of the 
water, he almost ran into another boy 
who, with his head bent over a book, was 
approaching from the opposite direction. 
‘* What!” exclaimed Oliver, stopping 
short, “is it you, Zimri Plumb?’ 

Zimri closed his book and _ stood 
looking at Oliver without speaking and in 
evident alarm. His pale face flushed 
deeply, and his eyes had the scared ex- 
pression of those of a hunted hare. 

** Well,” continued Oliver, in some con- 
tempt, ‘‘can’t you answer a civil ques- 
tion?” 

** Yes,” said Zimri, in a low voice; “it 
is I. What do you want with me?” 
‘*Look here,” replied Oliver, resting 
his rod against the rail fence beside the 
road, ‘‘ you think I treated you shabbily 
yesterday, don’t you?” 

“I do,” said Zimri, in the same tone. 
** You insulted me and led the other boys 
to do the same, tho I had never meant you 
any harm.” 

** Didn’t you take my place at the head 
of the class?’ asked Oliver, indignantly. 

‘** But didn’t I win it fairly?” 

** Well, yes,” admitted his rival, re- 
luctantly; ‘‘ I suppose you did. But what 


and treating us as if we were not good 
enough to associate with?” 

‘* Were you very anxious to have me for 
a friend?” Oliver hung his head a little, 
while Zimri went on with increasing ex- 
citement: ‘*‘ Would you have been willing 
to be seen walking with me? Were you 
not the first to nickname me ‘ girl,’ ‘ prig,’ 
‘rag-doll,’ and only yesterday did you not 
set all the school shouting ‘Seven-League 
Boots’ at me? You know all this is true?” 

Oliver’s face was very red; he bit his 
lips, thrust his hands ivto his pockets, 
took them out again, and altogether 
seemed very uncomfortable. 

‘* What is my fault?” continued Zimri, 
bitterly, ‘‘ only that my father has not as 
much money as yours. Do you think I 
don’t know how I appear to you and the 
other boys? Sometimes Iam so ashamed 
of my queer, shabby clothing, that I make 
up my mind I will never go out again 
where any one can see me. Then, when I 
remember how much my father has had 
to bear, I am ashamed of myself for being 
ashamed. But I don’t care how much 
you laugh,” he exclaimed, passionately, 
“Twill get an education to support my 
father in his old age.” 

Oliver had never felt so utterly miser- 
able in his life. ‘‘ But—but,” he stam- 
mered ‘‘ you don’t play—you don’t know 
any games. You see”— 

‘“*T have never had any chance,” re- 
plied Zimri. ‘‘I know I am queer and 
unlike other boys.” 

** Look here,” exclaimed Oliver, after a 
painful pause. ‘‘ We boys have been all 
wrong about this, and I worse than any. 
I told you yesterday that I would make it 
all right with you. Come, Zimri, shake 
hands, and then let us go over into this lot 
where we shall be out of sight, and settle 
it together.” 

“Settle it?” said Zimri, inquiringly. 
‘“*How? What do you mean?” 

“Why fight, of course,” replied Oliver. 
‘I may be a little stronger, but you are 
taller, so that makes it even. No matter 
who wins it will fix the thing, and we 
shall be friends always afterward.” 

“Fight!” said Zimri, shrinking back. 
‘¢ Why should we fight? What good can 
it do for us to hurt each other? Besides, 
I don’t know how.” 

All of Oliver’s good intention, his re- 





other had lost a dog in the same way. 





sympathy for this odd boy, changed into 
mere contempt at once. : 

‘You're a coward, after all,” he re- 
torted, picking up his rod and turning 
away. Zimri made no reply; but witha 
burning face and trembling hand he 
opened his book and went on with his 
reading. 

In great scorn and indignation, yet with 
a troublesome feeling that somehow he 
was all in the wrong, Oliver climbed the 
fence and proceeded toward the fishing- 
ground. Whether it was because of his 
excited state of mind, or that his foot 
caught in a tuft of long grass, when he 
made the customary leap across Millerby 
Mesh, instead of landing well up on the 
opposite bank, he struck near the bottom, 
and in an instant found himself buried to 
the ankles in the quicksand. 

At first he felt nothing but rage and 
disgust. With a ‘tremendous effort he 
drew one foot out of the slimy mixture of 
sand and mud, only to sink the other 
nearly to the knee. He seemed to be 
grasped by a giant hand which pulled him 
downward with irresistible power. He 
had heard the stories told of Millerby Mesh, 
but he had never really believed them. 
And now he knew they were all true. He 
was being ingulfed, swallowed up in the 
horrible, quaking stuff! It was like a 
frightful nightmare. 

He could no longer move either foot. 
He was sinking, sinking! slowly, but 
surely. He could see the black, bubbling 
ooze creeping upward. The terrified boy 
uttered a wild cry: 

‘* Help! help!” 

His voice, sounding strange and unnat- 
ural in his own ears, echoed among the 
trees and rocks. All his blood seemed 
beating and throbbing in hisbrain. There 
was a red mist before his eyes; a cold 
sweat covered his forehead. Again he 
shouted, and once more the strange, pierc- 
ing echoes came back to him. A thrush, 
swaying two and fro on a hazel bush near 
by, broke into song. In some far-off 
meadow the reapers were sharpening their 
scythes with a sweet, bell-like note. He 
was forgotten; no one knew, no one 
cared. 

Oliver was brave by nature—but oh, 
to die thus, without a chance to fight for 
his life, in the grip of that stealthy, silent, 
merciless sand! 

‘Help! help!” 

What was that? Yes, an answering 
shout, and the crashing footsteps of some 
one breaking. through the undergrowth. 
In another instant Zimri Plumb stood 
upon the bank above the imperiled boy's 
head, wringing his hands and shedding 
tears. 

‘*What shall I do? Oh, what shall I 
do!” 

‘* Here, catch hold of the rod and pull 
for your life,” was Oliver's sharp response. 

Zimri obeyed, and tugged with all his 
strength, with no result except very near- 
ly to plunge into the Mesh himself. Fi- 
nally, with a renewed and desperate 
effort, the slender rod broke in their 
grasp. 

‘*No use,” gasped Oliver. 
some one. Hurry! hurry!” 

But it will be too late,” groaned Zimri, 
the tears running down his cheeks. Then 
he clapped his hand to his forehead, gave 
asmothered cry, and darted away—not 
toward the village, but in the opposite di- 
rection. 

‘*Coward!” hissed Oliver between his 
teeth. ‘‘ He has left me to die.” 

But he had hardly uttered the words 
when Zimri came tearing back, carrying 
upon his shoulder a long and heavy fence 
rail. Without wasting breath to utter a 
word, he thrust the rail across the gully, 
so that either end rested upon the solid 
bank, passing just in front of Oliver’s 
chest. 

‘‘Throw your arms over it,” he panted. 

Oliver obeyed; but he was growing very 
weak, and evidently could not long main- 
tain his hold. ‘No good,” he muttered; 
‘Tam slipping.” 

Zimri tore off his jacket, unbuttoned his 
suspenders, and crawling out upon the 
narrow rail, bound the sinking boy’s arms 
and shoulders fast to the support. 

“‘There,” he said, scrambling back to 


* Run for 





morse for the injustice he had done, his 





the bank, ‘‘ you are safe for the present. 
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Now Koop up your courage. I am going 


poor ba inched to the rail by Zimri’s sus- 
penders. It took two hours of desperate 
digging to extricate the boy from the sand, 
ich slid back nearly as fast as it was 
shoveled out. But at length, very white, 
and still insensible, he was lifted up by 
——* arms and laid upon the’bank. 
hree days later, when Oliver Clem- 
ai had recovered from the effects of 
his terrible experience, Mr. Clemmens an- 
nounced his intention of going with him 
to visit Zimri and his father. hen they 
reached the little cottage, Mr. Plumb and 
his my were walking slowly about the 


As they entered the gate what was 
Oliver’s surprise to see his father start 
— with an exclamation of pleasure, 

La Mr. Plumb’s hand... 
dear old friend,” he cried ; *‘ don’t 
you ember your old college-mate?” 

“Clemmens, is it you?’ responded 
Zimri’s father, in a broken voice. ‘I 
thought all the world had forgotten me.” 

**T lost sight of you when you went out 
West,” said Mr. Clemmens, heartily. 
‘** You have had many troubles, old friend. 
But a that your boy has brought us 
to; eragain by saving my son’s life— 
well, we won’t talk about that now; but, 
first. of all, you and Zimri are comin 
home with us, and afterward we shail 
see, eb, Oliver?” 

Through Mr. Clemmens’s influence, Pro- 
fessor Plumb obtained an excellent posi- 
tion. Zimri and Oliver have gone to col- 
lege together, and where you find one, 
you will find the other not far distant; for 
they are known as “‘ the Inseparables.” 


New YorK City. 





PEBBLES. 
ALWAYs on Time—His forelock.—Life’s 
Calendar. 


.... Teacher: “Hans, name three beasts 
of prey.” Hans: “‘Two lions and a tiger.” 
—Harper’s Young Folks. 


..“* Now, my little man, describe your 
symptoms.” ‘I haven’t dot any symtims. 
I dot a pain.” —Harper’s Young People. 


..An Opinion.—‘* What is your opinion 
of Mawson?” ‘‘ Well, for publication I have 
no opinion of Mawson, and privately I have 
even less.” —Judge. 


....Lattle Flaxen Hair: “ Papa, it’s rain- 
ing.’”’ Papa (somewhat annoyed by work 
in hand): “ Well, let it rain.”’ Little Flazxen 
Hair (timidly): “I was going to.”— 
Clothier’s Monthly. 


..“I want to ask you something. | 
hope you won’t think me too forward?” 
“Have no hesitation.” “I am going to 
have some handkerchiefs embroidered, and 
I was wondering if it would be safe to have 
the initials of my maiden name placed on 
them.”—Truth. 


..““Do yez remember the talk about 
soigns and superstitions the other evenin’, 
Mrs. Flannagan?” ‘Oi do.’’ ‘“‘ Have yez 
thried the horseshoe yit?” ‘‘ Faix, an’ we 
have, an’ it worrruked to wonst. It hadn’t 
been up two hours before it fell on Michael 
and broke open his head. Now all he has 
to do is to lie in bed and dhraw ’is money 
from the lodge.”’— Washington Star. 


...Lady: “All your marine pictures 
represent the sea asbeingcalm. Why don’t 
you paint a storm once ina while?”’ Artist: 
**We painters in oil can’t paint astorm. I 
have often outlined a storm on the canvas, 
but as soon as I begin to spread on the oil 
colors the waves subside, and the sea 
becomes as calm as a duck-pond.” Lady: 
“Yes; I’ve read about the wonderful effect 
oil has in calming the waves, but I had no 
idea it was so effective as all that.”—Texas 
Siftings. 


..It was at her first dinner party, suys 
the Rochester Democrat. She was natural- 
ly a little nervous; but everything went off 
well, and she soon became more at ease and 
talked rather brilliantly to those around 
her. The dessert was being served, and the 
stately colored waiters were engaged in 
passing those funny little frosted cakes 
which seem indispensable to the proper 
service and deglutition of ices. They were 
cakes with pink frosting. The waiter came 
to where the bud sat and presented them. 
She looked them over and said: ‘I don’t 
care for any.’”’ The waiter was about to 
pass on when she saw what she thought was 


an eclair on the of the dish furthest 
m her. “Yes, ll too,” she said, 

reaching over for the eclair. ‘ Le ayy is one 

with chocolate on it.’ “ pard * miss,” 


said the waiter, as es ed to pi ick the 
chocolate-covered cak pardon, 
but that’s my ‘eanb a Oranges ournal, 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





TRIANGLE. 
1 
29 
8 o 10 
400 ll 
5 0 0 o 12 
60000 18 
700000 14 
8000000 8 


1, A consonant; 2, aloft; 3, river; 4, a 
wine; 5, kingly; 6, a soft substance from 
seaweeds; 7, a preciousstone; 8, to twist. 
The word from 1 to 8 to take unawares. 
From 1 to 15 without stain. 


CROSS IN SQUARE WORD. 


00oOo* 0 0 
0 OoO* 0 90 
*_ * ££ * * 
0 Oo * 0.0 
o0o* 0 0 


1, Thin fabrics; 2, a river of Damascus; 3, 
intrigue; 4, a lake in Lapland; 5, a relish. 


The cross, intrigue. 
E. C. H. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF MARCH 
24TH. 


JOINED SQUARES. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 
31sT. 


DOUBLE RROMBOID. 


OZ 
wAOM&R 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 


mi mle 
| az | 
n— Danze — a 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS.» { 


1, Cant-e-lope; 2, cast-e-nets; 3, trac-k- 
ings; 4, do-n-or; 5 ma-r-le; 6, Bw 8 7, 
bo-w-er; 8, do-d-ge; 9, bol-s-ter: 10, co-b-ra. 


SQUARE WORD. 
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You can't 
reach 


what you strive for, in 
house. work without 
Pearline. If you do only 
what you can easily, 
your work suf- 
fers; if you do all 
that you should, you 
suffer yourself, 


Pearline takes your washing 
and cleaning on its own shoul- 
ders. It does it thoroughly, 
cheaply, quickly and safely, 

If you want easy housework, 
you will want Pearline every- 
where in the house. 

Beware of imitations. 257 JAMES PYLE, N.Y, 








Extract of BEEF. 


ALL ¢ coop ¢ COooKSs 
ear Round. 


R ep 
tor Ox Cook rAnMouR fuse ot a aAMOUR'S 3 
EXTRACT in Soups 








For USE 
Piles, 
oun, PONDS 
srs EXTRACT, 
Wounds, 
Chafing, 
Catarrh, 
Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammati 
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PURE, DELICIOUS, 
SHING 





__\. AN ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED AN 
WORLD RENOWNED DIETETIC 
EPARATION FOR 


CONVALESCENTS 
AND THE AGED. 
FOR NURSING MOTHERS 
NFANTS A 


Cri 1 LDREN 





t 
upon Mineral Waters. Itisa postive cure for Kideey 
troubles. ae 
OFFICE: O45 me BRO. AY. NEW YORK. 


New Gowns, 


Stylish Jackets, 








Spring Hats. 


A new gown, jacket or hat can be made 
easily from the old with Diamond Dyes. 
They are easy to use and come in all shades. 


Scarlet, Bottle Green, 
Maroon, a me 
Garnet, 


Area few:of their popular, alates hand- 
some colors. Several colors are made with 
each dye. With yellow even a child can dye. 


Yellow, Canary, 
Lemon, Maize. 


Use only the Diamond—they are reliable. 


10cts.a package. §@™Send for free directions for 
home-dyeing, and 40 samples of colored cloth. 


Spas faa 


“x Lath PLATING 









ROGET 
SPOONS an FORKS 


Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 


SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 





MAGHGLIA METAL 


ag- 
hi 
otk oe ti-Friction 
Owne and sole Mauu- 


cturers. 
74 Certiandt St... New 
Chicage Office, 41 Pe io raine. 


EDWINC. BURT & C0,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 





At Retail. 
446 & 448 Fulton &t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stam on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application 
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Te Ss at E D on of H Bern 
° Savor Pablic vert: Covering.” 


National Sheet Metal Roofing, 


Neo. 9 Cliff St., New York 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 





combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm befors 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 





WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 





For Catalogue & Prices ot “ Hartman” Flexible Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemeteri Farms. 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F'G. CO., Beaver Falls, Penn , 


DEAF N¢Ss. &.H£40,novses cunen 








WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Buriington, Vt. 
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and read 
t é them to know that the “DURHAM SYSTEM has by 
Phe cone f The Century Company én 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889 and 1890. THE eCENTURY. of of —_—— would have 


RE DURHAM meres pasa eee go.» 158 & 160 West 27th Street, N. Y., will sub- 
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SEWER CONNECTION (DURHAM SYSTEM), NEW YORK CANCER HosPITaL.—From Engineering News, 
“ Plumbing that is worth while.”"—NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
lead Younis kvow how superior screw-jointed wrought-iron drains and soil-pipes are to cast-iron with 
join 
RHA EM of house drainage is so simple, so perf: 
~ on ion ot an eminent hydraulic engineer, “* St strange that plumbing should ever have 


and so permanent (requiring no repairs), 


One of the t advantages. of this s Lp is that it a be led labor from New York to any part of the 
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WAS. AR ARMUAL SALE OF 3,000 TORS. 











ARE YOO 


GOING TO PAINT? 


USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 


GUARANTEED. 


READY FOR USE! 


oe one mical than Lead and Oil, covers better, 
and is far more durable. We guarantee this Paint 
will prove satisfactory to ng ——,. when red 
according t0 directions. © W io not Mean a guaran 
when the paint is first — 
pS paint Rit ctory when first applied—but our 
fo ey embraces a sufficient time to properly test 
for sample card and testimonials to 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 


HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


the past year the St. DENIS has been en- 
by a new and handsome — which more 











the test improvements | have been placed in 
new building, with a and very Rttractive 


new Dining- con: with the old well- 
known “ Taylor's Restaurant.’ 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER i5TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
Puisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest, It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month $0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | T=: ee Years, $7.00 
Six Months, ad Four Years, 50 
One Year, 00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any y Foreign Country in the 
— Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from ts or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is made. 

ee ee Jn haw, d _— to ~ 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means 0} 
red Letters, 

press Money Orders. 
SUBSCRIB: should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
ptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 

pers or magazines in connection with THE 

Fsbarexpext should write for our Club- 
ist. 

ecan supply Files or Binders for THE 

INDEPENDENT, ream of holding 26 num- 


DerSRERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT . 
251 Broadway, New York City. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, March 3st, 1892.} 


SUGAR. 
Ranks <p ote chbatinnnh caests scskees.. 
Crushed. oe 











eee eee ners eeeeeeeees 


Ssss 


eee eeeewee eee 





sss 


+ rt ‘india Mess, per bbl. 











Cur Mrats: 4 
Pickled Heme, ge ror 9 934 
Pickled Shouiders, per lb............ ue 55g, 
Smoked meats, 34@1c. over pickled. 
BUTTER. 
% 
@22 
6 @10% 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
~~ >= Mill, per bbl pereuRsahuseuessteus 
tow Exim ea 
ae er — 
7 nilenr ‘per oer 
e ’ 
Oma Meal, per 
WHEAT 
Eo i Northern Spring........ $—96 @8—-914 
Unaraded Spi zand Winter 
Seeck. = ie aE seseee —87K@ 100 
PAT oi. Saiiisis 8.08 beds <dices ine —8844@ —916 





Denese Mixed Western..........34 @36 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





HAY AND STRAW. 


Hay. He. 1 per 100 Ibs.............. $— 8@$— — 

HAwdivitecsey ce — We — 80 

* Ship Saae.* ROSES LA — 70@ — — 

Straw, 3 per, 100 ee — 55@ — 65 

Oat GeGescadebases — 45@ — 55 

* i ? 2) cmappnehentekses — 4@ —- — 

EGGS. 
State and tee fresh-laid.............. 1334@— 

Western, frésh=1ald........cccccscscccces _ 

IR wisn qodonspaebensvotess ouscueil 1234@1344 
I cisas she ccbctindvessoccectesctees 25 


eprom POULTRY. 
Turkeys. Small, fanc atte 
Mixed welghn: ‘choice... 





MEATS AND STOCK. 
Live Beeves, fair to prime, per 
v es, 100 P pe 








RRR RRE: Scan 45 @$4 9% 
“! common to 
ca perwnin.. 365 @440 
™ Oxen and Stags, 
DOP AND...0<setnsees 8300 @440 
= Bulls and Dry 
Cows, per r 100 Ibs. 180 @3 
Live Veal Calves, per f........... 6 
Veals, country dressed, per f..... 7@ 8 
Live , ogee ge x4 D. ye vs 
Live Sheep, good to prime per, D.. 64Q 6% 
A r to fai 56 @ 6 
Hogs, co aay duimend gee interes 6@ 8% 
live, per 100 lbs bp cebepnneooced $5 00 @$5 60 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, e, —_ ikke sroéunee $1 1 75 
Rose: per 180 Ibs 1 beet 3 
” Sen = abe -. 125@ 1 37 
Peerless “ -» 12@ 125 
. Sweet, per bbl t 3 50 
Cabbage, per 100....... - 5 00 
Celery, per doz. pecs ae | 2 00 
Lettuce per bbl.. . re eh 
Onions, white,per, bor, Redaehaatowss vedas : 00 : 4 
ar Hubbard, perk _ Rec aaite ss babe 1 00@ —— 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl............... —0@ 9 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 








Apples, § rd.-h. bbl..... 8 00 

oR wi 2 50 

. Greening - 23 

Common, bl... 150 

berries, Jersey, per crate 1% 

Oranges, Indian River. per box 400 

.bright, “ 8 25 

“ Russet “ 3 00 

Strawberries, per qt.........ssseeeeees —40 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 

A mee Braporete, WBD1....ccccccvsssees 6 @ 6% 
6: thern, sliced.........+- éeoses 38 @+4 

DD ei Ss seve sesece oeesees 334@ 44 
et pret. Sevesbondecsouseuees — @2 
Peaches, De’ Made grees 1891. -.16 @22 
Southern, _— Mt gu 
Cherries, 1891. . sininie o¥4 0's ds'ebonn 0s 060) DEL 
Blac! BUM sic cidtsutases + - 24@ 8 

Raspberries, 1801....5.....614 @146 


ot epee @i4 
Hucklebersies, i eee teeeeseesesecceeese 73 ae 





Farm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
imterested.] 

HYBRIDIZING PLANTS. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





FRoM a practical point of view the power 
of hybridizing plants is one of the most im- 
portant means which we possess of modify- 
ing the vegetable world to adapt it to our 
purposes. The changes and improvements 
in our beautiful garden flowers effected by 
this process have been so noticeable that 
many races of wild plants have been raised 
to the dignity of cultured ornaments, sur- 
passing in size, color and fragrance any- 
thing of a like nature. 

Hybridizing plants is the simple process 
of fertilizing the stigma of the flower of one 
plant with the pollen of another; but this 
can only be performed according to certain 
rules and within certain limits. The plants 
to be hybridized must have different yet 
allied characters, and the new form which 
will be produced must possess certain 
characteristics and properties intermediate 
between the two parent plants. 

The new form produced is generally called 
a hybrid, or mule plant; but very often the 
so-called hybrids are not mulesat all. The 
form produced by mixing two varieties of 
the same species is simply acrossbred, while 
a hybrid is only obtained by fertilizing the 
pistil of one species with the pollen of an- 
other species. 

The difference between the mule and 
crossbred plants will soon manifest itself 
after a little cultivation. The crossbred will 
often produce seed, which will grow into 
plants that must sooner or later revert to 
one or the other of the parents. Nearly all 
hybrids, or mule plants, fail to produce 
seeds, and they very rarely revert to either 
parent. 

The changes - effected by hybridizing 
plants are the most important known to 
the botanist, and, in fact, include all that 
can be desired by any one. These improve- 
ments include changes in the color of the 
flowers, increase in the size, and alterations 
in the form of individual flowers, hardiness 
of character, precocity or tardiness of 
flowering, increased fragrance, and the 
power of greater prolificness. 

Fruit trees and shrubs have likewise been 
greatly modified by this process, and both 
among fruit and vegetables increased pro- 
ductiveness and improved quality have been 
effected. Size, greater hardiness, precocity, 
and tardiness have all been produced in 
different species of vegetables and fruit 
trees to make them more adaptable to cer- 
tain climates and soils. 

Comparatively little has been done in this 
line to effect the characters and properties 
of our timber trees; but it is believed that 
they may be modified to an almost unlim- 
ited extent by perseverance and intelligent 
experiment in hybridizing. The peculiar 
properties aimed at in modifying the timber 
trees by this process are greater bulk, supe- 
rior strength, toughness and compactness. 

From the fact that it is generally only 
among species that mule plants can be pro- 
duced, a few eminent botanists consider 
that genera are the only really natural di- 
visions among plants. The species and va- 
rieties, they maintain, have all originally 
sprung from one type, and that the differ- 
ence is only in degree. Furthermore, any 
plants which-interbreed must not belong to 
the same genera, and that any arrangement 
which separates such plants must be re- 
vised. 

Wild plants occasionally produce mules 
without the aid of man; but this is very 
rarely the case. Gentians found upon Eu- 
ropean mountains are claimed to have been 
produced in a great measure by wild hy- 
brids, and the following genera have pro- 
duced spontaneous hybrids: Anemone, digi- 
talis, gentiana, salix and narcissus. 

In horticulture and floriculture the at- 
tempts to hybridize plants, and produce 
new mules, has become almost universal; 
and the passion is leading to important 
results in the improvement of fruits and 
flowers. A good new form of orchid might 
bring to the experimenter a considerable 
sum of money, and many of our most valu- 
able specimens of orchids are mules. 

Some of the best double-flowered hybrids 
have been produced by dusting the pollen 
of partly double flowers over single varie- 
ties. Many of our double varieties of 
camellias and azaleas owe their existence to 
this - artificial process of improving their 
size and color. 

In crossing flowers and plants there must 
be considerable resemblance between the 


two varieties or species, both in structure 
and affinity. There seems to be some natura] 
obstacle which prevents mutual fertaliza- 
tion between species that are very dissimi- 
lar, and in the case of genera this difficulty 
becomes practically insurmountable. The 
few recorded instances of mules between 
different genera show that such productions 
are sickly and short-lived. 

Any one can experiment in producing 
mule plants,and often from such loving work 
with the cultivated flowers valuable results 
to botany and floriculture are obtained. It 
is not always the experienced culturist and 
florist that succeeds in forming a cross that 
eventually gives birth to a new mule of 
wonderful improvement over the parents. 

Flowers that are intended to be crossed 
should be selected in accordance with the 
rules given by Nature; and they must be 
protected from the intrusion of insects 
before they become developed. The pollen 
may be taken from the male plant and be 
kept for areasonable period until the stigma 
of the female is properly developed. The 
anthers of the intended female must be 
removed some time before they burst open, 
fora small portion of this natural pollen 
would be sufficient to make the experiment 
abortive. 

The applied pollen is less active than the 
natural pollen, and considerable of it 
should be applied to the plant to make the 
work successful. All such plants will not 
produce a mule even tho all conditions ap- 
pear favorable, and a failure to obtain good 
results must not act as a damper upon the 
enthusiasm of the experimenter. The true 
floriculturist in search for a new mule will 
often experiment a hundred, and even a 
thousand times, before obtaining a valuable 
mule. 

Plants which have been accelerated in 
their growth by slight forcing generally 
succeed better in hybridizing; for they are 
not so apt to be fertilized by the accidental 
escape of the natural pollen. 

After hybridizing the plants it is not 
always safe to judge at once whether they 
are going to produce mules or not. The 
real properties and qualities of the plants 
cannot be detected very often until quite 
late in their growth, and any hasty conclu- 
sion as to their merits might produce un- 
necessary disappointment and discourage- 
ment. 

The characters of the mules will be influ- 
enced by the parent plants, and a few con- 
clusions, or general rules (which, however, 
are not always applicable) may enable one 
to produce certain desirable properties. The 
male parent generally influences the color 
of the mule, while the form apparently fol- 
lows that of the female more closely. The 
general constitution and foliage of the new 
form are contributed chiefly by the female, 
while the characters of the male plant ap 
pear more fully developed in the flowers 
and parts of fructification. With this gen- 
eral knowledge of the relative influence of 
the two parents upon the mule plant one 
can select plants that will tend to produce 
richer and more Juxuriant foliage, or 
brighter and deeper colored flowers, as the 
case may be. 

The mode in which colors act in hybrid 
crosses is singular, and it is impossible to 
judge beforehand what the result will be in 
the end. Moreover, the results in nearly 
every instance are different, altho the same 
kind of plants may be used in each case. 
Frequently one color of the parent plant is 
entirely eliminated, and the other intensi- 
fied, and again the two colors are about 
equally distributed over the flowers of the 
cross, 

The flowers of the crosses and mules are 
usually larger and more luxuriant, for gen- 
erally they are less fertile, if not entirely 
sterile. The power and strength of the 
plants which usually go to seed-producing 
are all used in producing larger and more 
brilliant flowers. While the simple crosses 
may often be fertilized with the pollen of 
either parent again, the mule plants, or 
crosses between different species of the 
same genus, are nearly always sterile, and 
incapable of further production. Occasion- 
ally they do not become sterile until the 
second, third, and, on very rare occasions, 
the fourth generation. 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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THE COUNTRY HOME. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


THERE is no good reason, that I can find, 
why the ordinary country home should not 
be a pleasant and attractive one. By “ or- 
dinary”’ I mean the home of the man in 
ordinarily well-to-do circumstances—the 
average farmer. But if you take a trip 








through the country, you will find in many 





sections that the homes of many farmers 
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“are the reverse of attractive. Indeed, many 


of them seem to have been, built with a 
view to making them as barren of all at- 
tractive features as possible. I have noticed 
that if a farmer builds a new house in some 
localities where that which is pleasing to 
the eye is ignored for what is considered 
“practical,” and takes some pains to make 
it ornamental, his neighbors hint among 
themselves that he is “getting extrava- 
gant,” and “ putting on style,” and the im- 
pression prevails that he is fooling away a 
good deal of money that he might better be 
laying aside for the proverbial “rainy day.” 
This convinces me that most farmers labor 
under the mistake that in order to make a 
home attractive it is necessary to expend a 
considerable amount of money. 


Such ‘is not the case, however. In speak- 


ing of attractive country homes, I do not 
have expensive ones in mind; rather 
those which are departures from the old- 
style house in shape and general finish 
simply. I would discard the square house, 
which can never be made attractive because 
of its rigid angularities, and substitute 
for it the more-convenient-in-every-way 
house with broken roofs, wide verandas, 
pretty windows, and simple but artistic 
bracket work here and there, where it has 
something to do—where it has a reason for 
being. I would have none put on where 
there was no need of it. I do not mean a 
house covered with “gingerbread work,” 
as some farmers contemptuously refer to 
our modern styles, but a house in which the 
angles are relieved of hard, stiff outlines by 
the judicious use of such ornamental de- 
signs in brackets, posts and railings, as any 
builder with some taste can apply. Break 
up the unpleasant monotony of straight 
lines and right angles and you are the 
gainer by it, when the result is looked at 
from an artistic standpoint. 

Now it does not cost a great deal to.do 
this. You will be surprised to see how 
slight the difference is between the cost of a 
severely plain, old-fashioned house, and one 
of more modern style, with a few tasteful, 
ornamental features. The extra cost will 
come for work rather than material; and if 
youemploy acarpenter whois willing to let 
you work with him, you can do a good deal 
of this work yourself, and thus save some- 
thing. 

Not long since a friend of mine repaired 
his house and made some changes init. It 
had been an uncompromisingly plain build- 
ing. He addeda veranda, with slender pots 
and tasteful brackets. A neat design in 
scrollwork broke up the angles of the gable 
effectively. A shelving cap to the windows, 
supported by brackets, gave an entirely 
different look to them, and afforded a sup- 
port for vines after they had clambered up 
the sides of the window. When the house 
was painted in harmonizing but contrast- 
ing colors, it bore so little resemblance to 
the old building, with its stiff outlines and 
hard angularities, that it was difficult to 
think it had ever been like its neighbors. 
A great improvement had been made ata 
comparatively slight expense. Don’t you 
suppose the children in that family will 
enjoy the new-old home with its pretty 
dress a great deal more than they did the 
plain old one, with its suggestion of sever- 
ity and contempt for grace and beauty? I 
do. Beauty is an educator and a refining 
influence. It isn’t such an expensive lux- 
ury as most persons seem to imagine it. 
Indeed, beauty is cheap in that sense which 
means that it does not cost much, while 


} ge nek * always costly, when looked at in 
the right light. 

If you A hot care to be at the expense of 
remodeling your house, you can hide much 
of its harshness of outline by the jelistous 
use of vines. Plant them at the corners, 
and train them up to and eo the eaves 
and cornice. Festoon the windows with 
morning glories and scarlet runners. Let 
Virginia creepers cover the walls. In a 
short time Nature will give the house a 
beautiful covering and hide much of its 
plainness. But she cannot do this unless 
you are willing to help her. Plant the 
vines, and give them care, and she will 
do the rest of the work, and do it well; for 
Nature is an artist who never makes any 
mistakes. 


SHIOCTON, WIs. 





GENERAL NOTES. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 





THERE are perhaps more swine raised in 
Kansas and Missouri than in any other ten 
States. Where corn is an abundant crop hog 
raising is usually successful and profitahle. 
It is not uncommon to see droves of from 
1,000 to 5,000 head on many of the farms in 
these localities, a sight worth seeing, and 
one that few have witnessed. Hogs also do 
well where fruit is abundant; the State of 
Michigan has many breeders of swine. 


A perfect apple must have richness of 
flavor, productiveness, long keeping quali- 
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ties, attractive color,fruit firmly adherent to 
the tree, short stem, regularity in size and 
shape, even maturity, smooth skin, yet firm 
enough to prevent easy bruising, together 
with vigor and hardiness. There is money 
in a well kept apple orchard; too many 
are neglected that should yield largely. 


The Department of Agriculture estimates 
the sheep of Ohio at 4,061,897, the entire pro- 
duction of wool in 1891 at 20,309,485 pounds. 
The production of wool as an industry is 
in better condition than any branch of stock- 
raising, the tariff being responsible for it. 
Ohio has always been one of the largest 
sheep-growing States in the Union. 


The great corn crop of 1891 is estimated at 
2,000,000,000 bushels. Loaded into railroad 
ears 40 feet long, 600 bushels to the car, 
this enormous crop will more than encircle 
the earth. The wheat crop, estimated at 
600,000,000 bushels, loaded into wagons con- 
taining 50 bushels each, allowing 30 feet 
for each wagon and team, would encircle 
the globe two and one-half times. Does not 
this represent the agricultural wealth of 
the United States? 


There is no school that has the same 
power of molding character, increasing 
faith and growing backbone as that of 
sheep raising. The lives of Moses, David and 
Joseph, etc., areexamples forus. With the 
many advantages connected with sheep 
raising, they yet stand lowest in the sum- 
mary of estimated value. In the total of 
2,339,787,770 head of live stock, sheep re- 
ported only 108,397,447 on a little more than 
four per cent. It is time yet to recover 
ground and stand alongside of other 
branches of stockraising. 


Notwithstanding the intensely cold 
winters prevailing along the country bor- 
dering Lake Erie, the best and most pros- 
perous fruit farmers reside in this section. 
Sandusky, Painsville, Elyria, and many 
smaller towns throughout this section of 
country, produce fruit in great abundance 
and of the choicest kinds. Last season the 
crop was grand, and fruit in large quanti- 
ties was shipped to Europe, where good 
prices are received for choice fruit. No 
more happy or independent life is known 
than that of fruit farming in a good locality. 

5 


Many farmers, making apple and pears 
their specialty, wash the trunk and limbs 
of the trees with whitewash or lime, the 
result being that many insects keep away 
from trees so treated; besides, the lime pene- 


much good, judging from the fruit pro- 
duced. It might be well to give this a trial, 
as well as spade up about the roots of the 
trees, putting a quantity of poultry manure, 
iron and salt about itand cover over with 
earth. Try this. 


Enemies Three 


There are with which the weak person 
generally has to contend, 

Work regularly consumes his strength, but 
often pays for what it takes. 

Worry lights the candle at the other end, 
and never pays at all. 

Disease ties his hands and deprives him 
of power of resistance. 

Who can number the thousands 


Overcome by 


this mighty trio? For 23 years we have 
fought these consumers of life with life’s own 
weapon, the air we breathe, made stronger 
for the combat by the aid and skill of modern 
science. Our 


Compound 
Oxygen 


restores strength, quiets the nerves and ex- 
pels disease. 
Proof that will convince all who reason, 
is offered free to all who suffer. 
Send us your address, 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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trates the pores of the wood, seeming to dé 


The pastoral lands of Australia include 
an area somewhat in excess of all the New 
England States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee combined. These farms are 


owned and conducted by wealthy Scotch- 
men who came from their native land some 
twenty years ago. 


A Yankee farmer near Boston, Mass., is 
raising 10,000 fowls each season. *On an in- 
vestment of $3,000 in-corn, oats, wheat and 
bran, he derives $7,000 or $8,000 worth of 
poultry. He has stopped farming, as he 
finds poultry pays bet 


Artificial incubation is extensively car- 
ried on in Egypt. In the spring months of 
each year the inhabitants of a village called 
Berme scatter themselves all over the coun- 
try, and for a trifling remuneration hatch 
out all the chickens the people require. Ac- 

cording to the Government reports, 18,000,- 
000 chicks are hatched out of over 26,000, 000 
eggs each season. 


France produces more poultrv than, pos 
sibly, any foreign nation. The Houdan, La 
Felche and Toulouse geese are largely 
bred and ig, oe market, and have the rep- 
utation of being among the best market 
—— In the SB ce we, of Paris, Bordeaux, 

ersailles, Toulouse and Havre may be seen 
hundreds of poor farmers raising market 
gay, from which they derive a meager 

iving yet a happy life. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 











Complying with general re- 
quest, ‘ 
BEECHAM’S PILLS | ‘ 
will in future for the United 
States be covered with 
“A Tasteless and 
Soluble Coating, 
completely , disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 
way impairing its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. o/ 
New York Depot SS 30 Street. 
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Liebig Company’s— 
—Extract of Beef. 


BEST 
purest BEE’ TEA cHearest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 


GERMAN PRUNE 


WEEDSPORT. 


Inquire about it. We can interest pon with proof of 
its value over any other Prune. Price of trees on 
application to 


WILEY & CO., Cayuga, N.Y. 


GET THE BEST. 


SPECIAL FERTILIZERS 
J. FOR ALL CROPS  _— 








——— 
— RAW BONE, 


Dissolved Slaughter House Bone, 
DRIED BLOOD AND CHEMICALS. 


DAVIDGE FERTILIZER CoO., 
121 Front Street, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DO war LOSE A YEAR. 


Plant this Spring one 
of our strong bearing 
enjoy ths uel begin to 
enjoy this luscious gra 

endid! Delicious! fx 
Solent! are the excla- 


have tested the Green 
Muuntain, the earliest 
and best of all gra 











our trade mark seal as 
fall information. 
Agents wanted in every State. Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 





New Canaan, Conn. 















my five seed 
test novelties, that no one may be imposed on, will explain 
much tothe thoughtful buyer. I invite you to write for my 
FREE Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


. Survival of the Fittest. : 


n the fact that I am 


‘proportions raise many varieties on 
arms, make 1700 tests annually for vitality, and 





FOR ALL 


fe) gaat 
Nervousness 
and Debility 
take 


AYERS 


Sarsaparilla 
he strengthens 

id alome) Isla Actcmre dale 
builds up 

the Svstem 


CURES OTHERS 
will cure you 











D. L. Down's HEALTH Exercise. 
Tor Brain- Workers 


TRADE MARK, 


Vocai Culture, 9 





SUPERIOR = 
_ A Word to Farmers. 
BIG CROPS WANTED. 


Only One Way to Secure Them. 
NO TIME TO BE LOST. 


THE READ FERTILIZER COMPANY, 


88 Wall Street, New York, 
are now prepared with a Fresh Stock 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
Adapted to the growth of 
Corn. Potatoes, Vegetables, 
And all other Crops,.2! 
Catajogues with eight pages of testimonials sent free 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


60c. galion; 30 gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 

tes or Cana with sim aN “instructions how to 
permanently men | dy GS 











R. Ho Harper Broes., 
ney & Co., ‘and 5,000" rests rom 10 te 
22 years old. 


Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co., 


who not only sell the material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3,5 or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN ST., N. Y¥. 


Rhododendrons 


~ of American-grown hardy sorts. 


Japanese Maples 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. . 








“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 
Established in 1843. 


New and Fresh Stock. 
Ali old Seeds burned. 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 
Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 


R. H. Allen & Co., 
P. O. Hox 3454. New York City. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. ¥., BELLS, 








Qeerckes, ‘Schoo etc., also Chimes, 
Peals. meat than half.a a century 
for sapere over rarel ot 
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ven ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH Is 7 


THE ONLY CENTLEMAN’S LAUNCH BUILT. 








‘Teo haploct, Gadeet ant Bost Flossers Best 


contai pies of oman and “Blue 
Book with ondreds of test onial letters, sent on ap- 
plication, with five cent stene to aed poe 


CAS ENCINE AND POWER COMPANY. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS ON THE HARLEM, - - « NEW YORK CITY. 
PACIFIC NAPHTHA LAUNCH Co., Tacoma, Washington, ‘eatin tor the Pacific Coast. 





ESTABLISHED 1802. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Absolutely Pure. Sam 


all in leavening Sapa ner timtien States 
——e | HIGH CLASS SEEDS. 


y Weare now mailing FREE on application our General 
P (a ; 6, Catalogue for 1892, containing everything in Garden, Field 
‘ fi ee As / 4s Ss aan Flower Seeds. 


DOUBL : q = } = Also our Catalogue of beautiful French Hybrid Gladioli, 
wore lathe arta, : : a Lilies, Climbing Plants and all other Spring Bulbs, etc. 

tse wl he ae toclety of ao ae , al ee, This is the time to order for your city plats or country 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- Gus: lawns our famous 


rious and useful inventi #.b = 
Warerooms: Steinway Hail, W. cee _ CENTRAL PARK LAWN GRASS SEED. 


= me | : 1 dressing for lawns, our specially prepared Lawn Fertilizer, 
# ] | \ | | | \ | Zz: SS which imparts a rich green color and vigorous growth. 


10 Ibs., 50c.; 25 Ibs., $1; 50 Ibs., $1.75. . Per bag of 167 Ibs., #4. 
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Gelden Banded Lily of Japan, 
20c. each; $2 doz. 





The Aermotor Pneumatic Water Supply System enables you to sup= 
ply every part of your Fogese teviey flail an ‘Elevated Tank. 





Genuine Thomson’s 


#7 BEAUTIFUL LAWNS @@ | GLOVE-FITTING 
MEN AND BOYS. wate HENDERSON "LAWN. Gl "GRASS “SEED. | mo CORSETS. 


A combination en 
“How to mak * i in_di and in See 
Prices Moderate. ewe, DAYS soa will have o Lawn.” fe wand in BO DAYS Sere The high Standard of material and workmanship is 
hest green, which will challenge in beauty ee = s¥=>. pn ae still maintained asin the past; the very best quality 
One quarts will sow a i. 15x 20 (900 square feet), or for an acre & bushels will , of French Horn Strips being used as stays. 


be roqui By Reyes These goods are sold by all First-Class Retailers 
: : Pky mail), or by express or freight, buyer paying <harges, Same throughout the United States at the following prices 
a) repeal ADVERTISEMENT oa 
ay : Qe verythi oo Pe " " J 
° it Our © Se ; ee Ne N . 


K. EXTRA LONG................6065 ccseeee 1. 


Sete Ron ea VENTILATING. THREE LENGTHS 1.00 
44 EAST 14th STREET, sid "PETER HENDERSON 5 CO.,. t EXTRA LONG... 12 
ait: 35 & 37 Cortiandt St., New York. : Sig . EXTRA LONG, BLACK © 
‘ ae G. MEDIUM AND EXTRA LO 
UNION SQUARE, J ONT NN PIN RRMA Ace yA TERT ES hited G. NURSING vee 
, rr By aia Oa ih LM eae ABDOMINAL. ................csesceecseeeeeees 1. 
NEW YORK. ; Pahl. je MRE ah COR OP at Dba tee ey AGATE D (B07 ABDOMINAL. SIZES ABOVE 32..... 1.75 
+r Be I iL ie oS ut tn eR al od Ae yd = E. THREE-LENGTHB...................... 1.75 
E: THREE LENGTHS, BLACK 


B. TWO LENGTHBS...............-.....000+ 2.25 
= ee a a. eee Se ee ————— B. TWO LENGTHS, BLACK.......... 2.50 


: ae @) D Ee L Ss A & vt ; Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
POSITIVELY FIRST CL >: $ a IA HON AVED4 D4» WE WARRANT 
SCH DYERENG 1. DALY y: SALES j. als ‘6 GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS.” 
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Ren OMA k PORT an RAND! be = ” 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
UNION ' &, STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


fa GY} | 2 Weinegs Seta ew von 
| @ TACIHIC —- B.AELSHAN, 


lunntpors fe, eal ff SHAW, APPLIN [,APPLIN & C0. 


AG | | Pstits 
From $48.00 upward. 


27 Sudbury st, 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


3 we » BICYCLES 


.W.GUMP 4 CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO. 
Send for list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


341 Broadway, New York “ 
For Gale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. > BICYCLES, GUNS and TYPEWRITERS TAK 


Scan’ A0V9. A820" Roctn | CGE es aye >| W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


265 Wash'n St MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 


FERINITE. UNSURPASSED SERVICE. | Shin be Gaea 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. Can be applied by \ FAST TIME, PULLMAN SLEEPERS, PUMPS, 4 
any one. ‘Oo coats on wi uce a Rams, en 
Senieinan buted suieeh aiemaitinatiics enterat wont UNION DEPOTS, PULLMAN DINERS, and Engines, fines, amp Chala and 


Durable, economical. Send for circular and r Yard 
of wood Onished with FERINITEt The Most: Majestic Scenery on this Continent. Hydrants, Street Washers 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. ¥ | §.H.H.CLARK, .8.MEDEN,  &. L. LOMAX, best Smeal awarded 
out eMoy ue CAUSE and the Disease Vice-Pres. and Genl. Manager. Genl. Traffic Manager. Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
a remediable by But OMAHA, NEB. 
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